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s HERE has never been anything like it i \ that is compact, easy to grasp, fascinating to read. 
—never anything even remotely ap- AN AMAZING WORK Astonishingly low price 
hing thi ificent Four- y P 
Edi aon f — ne i - 4 The price of the new Britannica has been fixed 
‘on Sone a 35,000,000 Words so low that you will marvel at this new evidence 


Cast aside your old ideas of reference works and 
encyclopaedias, for here is something new, difler- 
ent, tremendously vital, alive. 

“An unprecedented achievement,” is the verdict 
of foremost critics, a verdict that is sweeping the 
country. “The most exciting book of 1929,” says 
Henry Seidel Canby. “The last word in encyclo- 
paedia perfection,” says a well known librarian. 
And so it goes, without a dissenting voice! 


Unique in human interest 
and practical value 


From the four corners of the earth—from the 
great universities, from the great industries, from 
world-famous clinics and laboratories, from the 
studios of the greatest artists—from these and from 
every source of up-to-date information came the 
material to make these wonderful volumes. 

The roster of contributors is a roll-call of the 
great and famous from the whole world—3,500 
from fifty different countries. No university could 
possess such a faculty, nowhere else could you 
find so complete a survey of the entire record of 
human thought and achievement. 

The new Britannica is not only unique in 
scholarship. It is unique in human interest and 
sheer practical value. 


New from Cover to Cover 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 


15,000 Illustrations 


Many in Color 


Nearly 500,000 
Index References 


Remember this is a new work! Only a 
small amount of text which could not be im- 
proved in any way has been retained from 

previous editions. 
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and, at the same time, ten times more interesting 
than ever before. No text-book is more authori- 
tative—yet no magazine that comes into your home 
is half so absorbing as literally thousands of the 
articles in this superb work! 


World's greatest teacher—covers 
every subject 





of modern printing efficiency. Mass production is 
the explanation. The result is the lowest price at 
which a completely new Britannica has been sold 
for two generations. 


In addition, you may own and enjoy it 
immediately on one of the easiest time payment 
plans ever devised. A deposit of only $5 brings the 
complete set with its bookcase table direct to your 
home. 


Send for free booklet 


Learn about the new Britannica while it is still 
possible to get a set from the first printing at the 
low price that now prevails. Send for our hand- 
some new 56-page booklet containing numerous 
color plates, maps, etc., from the new edition and 
giving full information about it to- 
gether with full details of bind- 
ings, the present low prices and 
easy payment plan. 









A free copy of this book is yours 
without the slightest obligation, 
Fillin the handy coupon be- 
low and mail it today. 





This new Britannica brings to ;every 
American home the limitless possibilities 
of modern knowledge. It is the finest kind 
of liberal education for those who have 
only a limited time for reading or study. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Please send me by return mail, without any obligation on 


my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing the new 
Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together with full in 
formation concerning bindings, low price offer and easy terms of 


It establishes the new principle that a wealth 


Here is the history of the entire world 
of learning can also be a treasure of fascinating 
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reading. The amazing richness of illustration alone achievements of science—art—business — 

makes every subject easier and simpler to grasp, and industry—all contained in a form Name . 
Address - 
sorcerer renninnenereenmeaneniinen State 
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The Editors’ Page 


O YOU remember the tingly, excited 

feeling you used to have, as a child, 
when you realized that it was almost Thanks- 
giving time, with Christmas just around the 
We hope that you still experience 
a bit of the old thrill at the thought of the 
holiday season, in spite of the increased 


corner? 


demands upon your time and energy, for it 
means much to the children to have the 
spirit of Christmas reign in the classroom. 

As this November issue goes to press, it 
is early fall, with summer warmth lingering 
in the air. Yet it would hardly surprise us 
if we heard Christmas music on the radio, 
or caught the spicy scent of Christmas 
greens, for we are already busy with the 
December magazine, in which page after 


page echoes the Yuletide theme. 


Christmas Pictures and Music 

O BEGIN with, our December cover 

subject is “Madonna and Child,” paint- 
ed by Fra Filippo Lippi, an Italian artist of 
the Renaissance. In the picture study les- 
son and miniature reproductions you will 
find material for use with the full-color pic- 
ture. Another Christmas subject, Lerolle’s 
“Arrival of the Shepherds,” is used on the 
first page of the Rotogravure Picture Sec- 
tion, together with the words and music of 


Christmas Is Coming! 


an old carol, translated from the German. 
A number of other songs appear in the 
magazine, also. An article on Christmas 
carols offers interesting and feasible ideas 
for use in holiday festivities at school. Of 
value in connection with Christmas music, 
too, is a story of Handel, whose “Hallelujah 


Chorus” should be familiar to every pupil. 


Special Christmas Stories 
HILDREN of all ages, not to mention 
grown-ups, will be charmed with the 
For our 
Florence E. Matthews 
has a page of short stories on Christmas 


stories in the December issue. 
youngest readers, 
themes. Also for primary pupils is a fairy 
tale, “Brownie and the Lost Reindeer,” by 
J. Rae Tooke, while older pupils will delight 
in a legend story, “The Roses That Bloomed 
at Christmas Time,” written by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson. 


Christmas Handwork 
HE foremost question in the minds of 
many teachers as Christmas draws near 
is, “Where can I find practical gift sugges- 
tions; what can my pupils make that will be 
If this 
problem is yours, the coming issue will help 


simple, artistic, and worth while?” 


you solve it. Page after page presents new 


and attractive ideas for handcraft, carefully 
graded, with directions, sketches, and photo- 
graphs showing “just how to do it.” 

The schoolroom itself should be in gala 
attire to suit the season. We are presenting 
a Christmas window decoration, two black- 
board calendar .designs, and a December 
safety poster, besides suggestions in various 
articles and in the departments. 


Other Christmas Features 


HE decorations for our Christmas 


headings will be reproduced from 
woodcuts made by Norman Kent. Numerous 
other features deserve special mention. The 
series of primary stories by Ellis C. Persing 
continues, with Christmas trees as a suitable 
December subject and with one of the 
Another 
page in the Rotogravure Picture Section 


rotogravure pages related to it. 


deals with the reindeer, not, however, in 
its legendary role, but rather as a useful 
The last 
four rotogravure pages are devoted to Pal- 


everyday animal of the North. 
estine. The departments contain a wealth 
of holiday hints and plans, with the entire 
Entertainment Department given over to 
altogether the 
motto for the month must surely be: “A 
Merry Christmas!” 


December material, and 


Among Our December Contributors 


ie OUR December 
will appear a Christmas song 
with words and music written 


by Agnes 


number 


Moore Fryberger. 


HIS year M. Ethel Brown 
is again contributing a se- 
ries of articles to Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans. 


AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


Symphony Orchestra. 
knowledge of the kind of music which teachers desire. 

Mrs. Fryberger is author of Listening Lessons in Music, the 
first school text which graded music and presented lessons according 
to the technique used for other school subjects. 
the music appreciation movement has placed her name in Who’s Who 
in America and in Who’s Who among Musicians as well. 














Mrs. Fryberger has contribut- 
ed, from time to time, to Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, and her appearance in 
our columns will again be wel- 
comed by our readers. In later 
issues we shall have additional 
contributions from her. 
Formerly a teacher and su- 
pervisor of public-school mu- 





sic, Mrs. Fryberger has for 
several years directed the edu- 
cational work of the St. Louis 


Long experience has given her a first-hand 


Her contribution to 


“Possible Accomplishments in 
English” is her subject this 
month, while in the December 
issue she will discuss writing 
poetry in the grades. 

Miss Brown is co-author of 
The Composition Speller, and 
has written for Elementary 
School Journal and Childhood 
Education. Under her leader- 
ship, courses of study in two 
different cities have been pre- 
pared. 


Beginning her teaching experience in.the grades, Miss Brown 
later taught methods in the state normal schools at Bellingham and 
Cheney, Washington; taught English for a year in the Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago; was elementary supervisor in 
Springfield, Illinois; and is now supervisor in the elementary grades 
of Schenectady, New York. She has given summer courses in meth- 


ods and supervision at several universities. 





M. ETHEL BROWN 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the month, 
It is published only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—50 cents. Nocharge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February. number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 
ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must 
Teach us by the first of the month to receive 
attention for the following month's issue (the 
first of December for the January issue, etc.) 
Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by arranging 
with postmaster at former address to forward. 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
In each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS—We make every effort 
to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or servfte 
which they offer. Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should 
Te} to us immediately. 
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HE Thanksgiving theme 
is emphasized in many of 

our pages this month. An article 
in the Primary Grades Section de- 
scribes a Thanksgiving project as 
worked out in a second grade. Sea- 
sonable and attractive handwork is 
supplied by Miss Cleaveland’s win- 
dow decoration. Mr. Persing’s pri- 
mary story, for second and third 
grades, and the blackboard reading 
lesson, for still younger pupils, dis- 
cuss that typical Thanksgiving 
bird, the turkey. The idea of har- 
vest time is stressed in Miss 
Grubb’s article and in the picture 
study, mentioned elsewhere on this 
page. Several November entertain- 
ment features were presented last 
month; additional ones are given in 
this issue, and the departments are 
full of timely suggestions. 


ANY practical articles on sew- 
ing and handcraft have been 
contributed by Mary B. Grubb. In 
this issue, as in October, she dis- 
cusses clay modeling, and gives pho- 
tographs of children’s work. Last 
month, she told how to model sim- 
ple clay bowls; here her theme is 
clay fruits and vegetables. 


HE month in which we cele- 

brate Armistice Day is an es- 
pecially appropriate time to stress 
the ideal of international good will 
and friendship. Of interest in this 
connection is Marietta Johnson’s 
final article, on tolerance. A page 
of rotogravure pictures showing 
children of other lands, and a verse 
and drawing, by Virginia Baker and 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, offer practi- 
cal material for immediate use, 
while in the front columns the re- 
cent World Conference on New Ed- 
ucation, at Elsinore, Denmark, is 
reported by Genevieve Bowen, a 
teacher in Smith College Day 
School. 
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N OUR feature article this 

month, “The School as a 
Socializing Agency,” L. C. Ward, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, discusses the tre- 
mendous social changes of the past 
quarter-century. “The school of to- 
day,” he says, “must become the 
agency which makes of us one na- 
tion. This socializing aspect of the 
school is probably its most impor- 
tant aspect.” 


T THIS season of the year, 
when children are looking for- 
ward to Thanksgiving, they may ap- 
propriately be reminded that their 
little feathered friends will appre- 
ciate a regular dining place during 
the winter months. Kathleen Stiles 
Spurway, in her article, “Feeding 
the Birds,” tells what kind of food 
is suitable, and describes a number 
of feeding stations, some of which 
are illustrated. In the Rotogravure 
Picture Section, additional feeding 
stations are shown. 


NE of our regular features, ap- 
pearing each month, is a civic 
poster by John T. Lemos, assistant 
editor of School Arts Magazine. In 
November, “America the Beautiful” 
is the theme. Mr. Lemos also pre- 
pares for us each month design mo- 
tifs, a calendar, and a coloring card, 
based on state flowers. 


UR cover subject, “The Market 

Cart,” by Gainsborough, shows 
a scene which will interest children 
and correlate well with various 
Thanksgiving and harvest-time top- 
ics. Gertrude Herdle gives a brief 
sketch of the artist’s life, with a 
discussion and questions on the pic- 
ture, in her picture study lesson, 
and the Rotogravure Picture Sec- 
tion devotes a page to the paintings 
of Gainsborough and his contempo- 
raries. 
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WELBLB’S 


Seh -Directin 
NOTE BOOK 


EBB’S SELF-DIRECTING NOTE 

BOOKS take the emphasis off 
Teaching and place it on Learning 
and provide the most nearly perfect 
practical method of self instruction 
available. 135 different Notebooks 
eovering nearly all subjects and 
grades in by more than 10,000 
schoul systems throughout the na- 
tion. For more than five years they 
have been the labor of 
teachers and improving the knowl- 
edge of pupils—*“Half as Much Teach- 
ing—Twice as Much Learning.” 


SEAT WORK 


use 


lessening 


Combination guide and work books provide in- 
teresting, fascinating work that cultivate ob- 
servation, strengthe vocabularies and afford 
teachers & mea of checking up on individual 
differences Notebooks based on Bobbs-Mer 
rill, Story and Study Hour, Child's World and 
Child's Story Hour Readers from primer to 
third grade, each 150 


ARITHMETIC 


Webb's Self-Directing Exercise Arithmetic 
Notebooks are practically § self-teaching De 
signed fur use with any text, they provide ap 


propriate material and definite 


and practice 


plans for 


Essentials of Primary Numbers, each 25c 

Ist to Sth grade (Covering 1 semester), 
each 30c 

Ist to Sth grade (Covering year's work), 
each 40c 


NATURE STUDY 


Webb's Nature Study Notebooks contain scores 
of life-like drawings of birds, animals, flowers 
and trees with clear directions for coloring 

interesting, fascinating seat work for children in 
Ist, 2d and 3rd grades. Price each grade..20c 











ENGLISH Notebooks, each 30c 
HISTORY Notebooks, each 40c 
GEOGRAPHY Notebooks, each 30c 
HIGH SCHOOL Notebooks, each 45c¢ 











Order these helpful Notebooks direct from pub- 
lisher, Mail coupon for list and 
deacriptive booklet FREE! 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
, 701 Weet Grand Ave. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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_ The Elsinore Conference 
By Genevieve Bowen 


Teacher, Smith College Day School 


HRONGS pouring 


great courtyard of Kronborg Castle 
—some say Holger Danske lifted his 
stone head from its cold 
| place to listen warily to these hun- 


dreds of feet hurrying over the cob- | 


lestones, and then dropped tranquil- 
ly back into his long slumbers. Den- 
| mark was threatened by no danger, 
| this was an army of Fellowship; an 
|army which arrayed itself in peace- 
ful ranks before a _ microphone- 
equipped platform and was cordially 
welcomed, first by a stirring duet on 
ancient Viking “lur” and then with 
friendly words by the Prime Minis- 


ter and other Danish officials. 


through the} 
outer gate, across the moats and | 
under the arched passages into the | 


resting | 
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Some Recent 
Palmer Method 
State Adoptions 


te 


PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 
PUBLICATIONS 


No other words would be so accurately de- 
scriptive of the penmanship textbooks and 
supplementary publications of the Palmer 
Method organization. [very step in the Pal- 
mer Method plan has been demonstrated in the 
classroom before being incorporated in the 
Method. Palmer Method texts are scientifically 
graded to meet the needs and capabilities of 
pupils and to be of maximem help to teachers, 





Ik September, 1928, the State Board 
of Education of Idaho readopted 
the Palmer Method for ali schools of 
the State for a period of six years. 
The Palmer Method has already been 
the state-adopted system in Idaho for 
twelve consecutive years. 


Early in 1929 the Textbook Commis- 
sion of the State of Oregon readopted 
the Palmer Method for an additional 
six-year period. 


The Textbook Commission of the 
State of Utah has likewise readopted 
the Palmer Method for a period of 
six years. 


Write to the nearest office for full 
information on these and other Pal- 
mer Method adoptions, Interesting 
statistics of the growth of the Palmer 
Method are available on request, 


By their adoption the complete handwriting 
service of The A. N. Palmer Company is made 
available to schools and a comprehensive plan 
of instruction makes outstanding results 
assured. 








So opened the Fifth International | 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Congress of the New Education, and 
to each member of that varied, col- 
orful crowd the extent and vitality 
of the New Education movement 
was vividly impressive. 
thousand men.and women from forty- 
of them from 
the United States) gathered to share 
their experiences, their problems, 
their tentative solutions, for the mu- 
tual good. Yet because of its very 
nature and location such a confer- 


were in bettering education—truly 
these were ripples of a huge tide. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE 
CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Ensor in her opening address 
summarized the objectives of the 
conference and their background. 
The new education has _ passed 
through the pioneer and philosophic 
phases and is at the laboratory 
stage where the organization of 
small centers of experimentation, 
propaganda and application are the 
three procedures. Our problem in 
the last of these is manifold—to 
synthesize the new psychologies, to 
meet the “twin dragons” of curricu- 
lum and examinations which are bar- 
ring the way to achievement, to 
strike the balance between form and 
life, adjusting personality to the 
mechanistic age without becoming 
too greatly externalized. 

The study of the new psychologies 
was carried on in groups and courses 
under the leadership of Dr. Ferriere 
and Dr. Pfister of Switzerland, as 
well as in general lectures. The 
marked tendency was away from 
pure theory and toward the practical 


experiments of the 
laboratory into the teacher’s own life 
and that of the child. 

Dr. Prynce Hopkins gave a simple 
exposition of Freudian theory, “The 
Challenge of Freud to Educational 
Aims and Methods,” and Dr. George 
Green of Wales a thought-provoking 
talk on the “Psychological Libera- 
tion of the Teacher.” His main 
premise was that the average teacher 
who chose the profession voluntarily 
was actuated by some domination- 
complex, a desire to be first, to be 





sublimation of these anti-social 
(Continued on page 6) 


Nearly two | 


ence could contain only an infinites- | 
imal fraction of those whose interests | 


interweaving of the discoveries and | 
psychological | 


unchallenged in power, but that the | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Free examination copies of Palmer Method texts wi'l be gladly sent to teachers, 
supervisors, principals and superintendents. Full information on Palmer Method 
teacher-training service, Palmer Method awards and Palmer Method publi- 


cations is always ilable on request to nearest office. 





55 Fifth Avenue Palmer Bidg. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Here is an Opportunity for You or For Your 
Pupils to Make Some Money. 


You can get a splendid assortment to.sell for only 25c. It contains 





15 items—calendars, cards, folders, tags and seals. You buy these 3 
assortments at 15c each, sell them at 25c each, making 10c profiton 3 
each sale. 
25 Assts. 50 Assts. 100 Assts. 
Sell for $6.25 $12.50 $25.00 
Cost you _ $3.75 $7.50 $15.00 
Your profit $2.50 $5.00 $10.00 


Everybody Buys Christmas Cards—Let Them Buy of You 
Send for Free Sample Assortment and Order Early. 


Dansville, N. Y. | 
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STAGING THE PLAY 


A practical guide for the production of amateur plays 


Concise and Fascinating 
Enables a person of average education and intelligence to 
successfully and profitably plan and direct a theatrical per- 
|; formance. 
Written by O. Wilder, the pen name of a contemporary 
American dramatist and professional Stage Director. Re- 
veals in sequence just how to proceed from selection of play 
and cast to a crowded opening night. Advertising the play: 
ticket sale; rehearsals; stagecraft; make-up; lighting, 
scenery, etc. 
Price: Special Teachers edition, paper 25 cents. Library edition, hand- 
somely bound in boards, 75 cents. 
Send for Our New Catalogue of Plays— Mark orders for Dept. A. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Art Study Course Free 


to each school willing to earn 20x28 color painting and frame without cost 
4 ' we i FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 





PORTER-MOTTER MFG. CO., 
1222 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Without Charge send postpaid complete Art 
Study Course of 12 lesson texts and 12 6x8 color 
reproductions of famous paintings—To Be Ours Free. 
Also send in same package 100 8x10 Art Color 
Prints, which we will sell at 10c each to neigh- 
borhood patrons and remit proceeds ($10.00) 
within 30 days. As our reward for this service 
you will then send us for our school wall (without cost, all charges prepaid) one 
20x28 color painting and mitred frame, ready to join, our choice being made from 
the following four great paintings: [] Boyhood of Lincoln, [] Boyhood of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, { | Constable’s Cornfield, (|) Wendt’s Silence of Night. 

















My reference is, Bank Town 
Teacher : , School 
Only Teachers may sign this offer 
Post Office . assveen = wvseee State ...... a ewe 
High 1) Cons!’d 0) Grade [1 Rural 0 Enrollment...... 
———— 
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‘LOOK... 


he's imitating 
a pianist/” 


.....someone shouted 


Then a queer thing happened 


ACK had strummed some “Blues” for us on his uke and Nan had 
just finished her screamingly funny burlesque on the “Kinkajou.” 
We were all set for dancing, when—the radio refused to work! 

No amount of jiggling brought it to life, either. In spite of our best 
efforts, all we could get from that confounded radio were such desolate 
howls that the girls begged us to leave the poor old thing alone. 

Someone made a half-hearted suggestion of bridge. But Tom had a 
better plan. Pulling Joe on his feet—good old “sit-in-the-corner” Joe, 
whom everyone liked to pick on—he cried in a loud voice: 

“Just a minute, folks! The party is saved! Joe, here, has kindly 
offered to enliven the proceedings with a piano solo. . . 

Loud cheering drowned out the rest. This promised to be good—for, 
as we all knew, Joe couldn’t play a note. Natu- 
rally, we expected him to clown. ‘ 

Just as he sat down at the piano, Tom called 


J) 


most popped out of his head! This wasn’t the 


out: clowning he had expected Joe to do! : 
“Play ‘The Varsity Drag’—that’s a hot dance Unable to resist the tantalizing music, couple 
number!” after couple glided around the floor. When Joe 


stopped playing the applause could have been 
heard around the block—only to be instantly 
followed by requests for more numbers. 

All evening they kept Joe busy 


I couldn’t help smiling at the thought of Joe— 
who had always taken a back seat at our parties 
—playing “hot” music. Excited whispers came 
from all parts of the room. “Wonder what he’s 
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Even if you don’t know one note from another 
now, you can easily grasp each clear, inspiring les- 


son of this surprising course. You simply can’t go 
wrong. First, you are told how a thing is done, then 
a picture shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. 

Thus you actually teach yourself to become an ac- 
complished musician right in your own home. With- 
out any long hours of tedious prac- 
tice—without any dull or uninter- 





at the piano—playing jazz, pop- 





going to do!”—‘“He doesn’t know one note from 


another!” Suddenly someone shouted: ular songs, sentimental ballads, esting ‘Scales—you learn how to 

“Get this! Look—he’s imitating a pianist!” even classical stuff—everything Rat BAe play real music from real notes. 
. the crowd asked for, and they PO cnt neha Free Book and Demonstra- 

A Queer Thing Happens ae tht lad could play! I | Oran Sight Singing tion Lesson 

Raising his hand melodramatically, Joe wait- was dumbfounded. Why, it was honed en Our wonderful illustrated Free 
ed a moment to command silence. Then without jncredible! Joe had always and Traps Steel Guitar Book and our Free Demonstration 
any more preliminaries, and to the complete seemed to be a “born wallflower” sear ofl — aes Gale’ ee axa ae 
mene “ : > andolin ute sthod. J prove jus 
arg — wlio Tagg hn he struck the first bars of he had never displayed any tal- Harp Saxophone how anyone can learn to play his 
y g: ent for entertaining—yet now. . Cornet Trombone favorite instrument by note, in al- 


And how! 
of a professional! 


With all the verve and expression 
No wonder Tom’s eyes al- 


I determined to solve the puzzle. 
On the way home that night I 
drew Joe aside and demanded, 


“How on earth did you 





Piccolo 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 


most no time, and for just a fraction 
of what old, slow methods cest. The 
booklet will also tell you the amaz- 
ing new Automatic Finger Control. 

Remember—it’s not too late to be- 








I simply took that home- 
music your cousin told us 


easy! 
study course in 
about... .” 

“You don’t mean that course that was sup- 
posed to show you how to play without a teach- 
er, do you?” I interrupted. 

“That’s it! Say, it’s a great course, all right!” 
he enthused. “There wasn’t any expensive private 
teacher to pay—and since the lessons came by mail, 
I didn’t have to set aside valuable hours for study. 
In fact, I practiced only in my spare time, a few 
minutes a day. And the course is thorough! Why, 
almost before I knew it, I was playing simple pieces 
by note, and. 

“T guess you don’t have to tell me how thorough it 
is,” I broke in. “Your performance tonight was a 
knockout! And you used to say you had no ‘talent’!” 

“T haven’t,” he insisted. “Anybody can learn to 
play the U. S. School of Music way!” 


You needn’t know a thing about music 
to take this pleasant, rapid course 


This story is typical. The amazing success of the 
| men and women who take the U. S. School of Music 

course is largely due to a newly- perfected method 
ru 4 makes reading and playing music as simple as 


: Accordion come a capable musician. If you 

do it?” Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String are in earnest about wanting to play 

pe P or Tenor) your favorite instrument—if you 

He laughed. “Why, it was very really want to gain new happiness 


and increase your popularity—send 
off this coupon at once. Forget the old-fashioned 
idea that “talent” means everything. Read the list 
of instruments in the panel, decide which one you 
want to play, and the U. S. School of Music will do 
the rest. At the average cost of only a few pennics 
a day! Act NOW. Clip and mail this coupon today, 
and the fascinating Free Book and Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson will be sent to you at once. No obliga- 
tion. U.S. School of Music, 611 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the following course: 


° Have You 
Instr.? 
Name 
Address 
City...... State 
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‘The Perr Pictures 














Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings 


Teach the Pilgrim, Thanksgiving and Christmas Stories with the Perry Pictures. 





Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE 


For 50 or more. 


Ua 
3x3 %. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures 
relating to the Pilgrims and 


Christmas. Size 5x. 


; > Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64 page Catal 
size 5%x8 inches, half of them 





FOR CHRISTMAS A Helping Hand Rene 
— CATALOGUE 
Send $1.00 for 50 pictures, 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 


FRAMING. 
ARTOTYPES 
22x28 inches including the 
margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 


$2.00 for the picture 
here and Blue Boy. 


Send 


shown 





1929 CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS. 

A box of 18 Steel Engraved 

Christmas Cards for $1.00. No 

two alike. Each with an in- 


ogue. terlined envelope. 





religious subjects and half 
art subjects. 


Mention this journal. 


‘the Pe rey Pictures © eox 13, Malden, Mass. 


This box for $.80 in November 
if you cut out and return this 


paragraph. Box 13. 














FREE 


A unit of work and map 
in the Geography of the 
United States. 

Check one of the following 
subjects and it will be sent 
to you absolutely free. 











Relief Sugar 
Rainfall Coal 
Temperature Iron 
Geographical I ransportation 
Reyions Railroads 
General Agri Transportation 
culture Waterways 
Cotton Highways 
Corn Airways 
Wheat Manufacturing 
Fruits Where People 
Ranching and ive 
Dairying Cities 
Forests 





Modern teaching method requires that pupils’ activities be directed through doing. Geographical 


facts and principles are illustrated and visualized in the units listed here. Available in two forms: 
Work Book in Geography, per copy $0.48 
Envelope of 19 assorted units 0.40 


one kind or assorted 
Our new 1930 Teacher's Catalogue will be sent gratis. 


The Harter Publishing Company, 2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Per hundred units, 2.00 
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Ten Wall ~_—_ That Greatly 


Improve Penmanship 


Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student writing as a 
result of students having constantly before them the Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Strips, Just place these strips on the wall 
or blackboard where they can be seen at all times and you'll be amazed at 
the remarkable improvement in each student's writing. Besides be- 
ing a constantreminder of the correct forms for each letter, these 
cards also improve the appearance of your room. 


Large Letters Easily Seen From Any 
Part of the Room. Strips Come 
Ready to Place on Wall. 


Ali 10 strips showing the entire alphabet in 
capital and small letters, also figures from 0 to 
9 will be mailed prepaid to any teacher or school 
official at the low price of $1.25. Send check, 
money order or stamps 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yi" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted this offer last season 





Send the names of 20 or more 


/ parents of your pupils. We will 









send you, not asample, buta reg- 


ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 











ur steps for pupils’ health 
\ i) 





traits in sacrifice and service could 
do and has done the great works 
of education. 


MEETING HUMAN NEEDS AT 
THEIR SOURCE 


Dr. Raup of Teachers College 
emphasized the point that it was 
the duty of the new education to 
keep psychology responsive to the 
changing course of human values, 
that it was only a help in the great 
task, that human needs must be met 
at their source in the school and in 
society. The primary factor, he said, 
was the well-adjusted personality of 
the teacher and her sympathetic in- 
sight into the problems and difficul- 
ties of childhood. He dwelt at some 
length upon the work of the Gestalt 
school, commending their reluctance 
to make generalizations as yet and 
suggesting that the new education 
may well follow their research into 
the thinking processes, the will and 
the drives of children. In describ- 
ing the child as a Whole, having that 
which cannot be found in any of its 
parts, Dr. Raup reflected the appre- 
ciation of the child’s spiritual life 
which found expression also in the 
lectures of many other leading speak- 
ers—Dr. Boyd of Scotland, Dr. De- 
croly, Dr. Rotten, and Dr. Rugg. 

The last-named said, “The integra- 
tion of the whole being is the most 
significant fact discovered by biolo- 
gists, physiologists, and psycholo- 
gists. Education thus far has been 
too much concerned with the cortex 
—the brain.” A discussion group 
under Dr. Yeaxlee and Mr. Raven of 
England gave consideration, also, to 
this phase of education which we 
have rather avoided in the past gen- 
eration. 

The second great objective of the 
conference —the curriculum — was 
ably handled by Dr. Elizabeth Rotten 
of Germany and Dr. Harold Rugg. 
Dr. Rotten’s conclusion is that the 
real difference between the old cur- 
riculum and the new lies not in con- 
tent but in the underlying construc- 
tive principle, a living organic re- 
lationship between the child and his 
environment based upon a choice of 
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material continuously renewed from 
life situations and from the mental- 
biological level of the child himself, 
an imitation of the essentially cos- 
mic coherence of life. 


Dr. RuGG’s COURSE IN CURRICULUM 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Dr. Rugg was probably the most 

enthusiastically received speaker in 


the conference, and certainly the 
busiest. In the three days of his 
attendance he gave a_ complete 


course in curriculum reconstruction, 
spoke in other courses, served on 
committees, and gave two general 
lectures. Through it all he main- 
tained his usual enthusiasm and vi- 
tality and completely disqualified the 
American reputation for indistinct 
speech by lectures of which even the 
German-speaking auditors  indig- 
nantly refused the usual transla- 
tions and summaries. 

His curriculum theory most Amer- 
ican teachers are familiar with 
through “The Child-Centered School” 
—that the teaching should be built 
about child interest, and self-culti- 
vation be coérdinate in importance 
with the mastery of race experience. 
The aims of education should be the 
tolerant understanding of contem- 
porary life, and growth through cre- 
ative self-expression. The curricu- 
lum should be worked out by a co- 
operative effort of the students of 
subject-matter values and of psy- 
chology with those artists in crea- 
tive lines who conceive of the child 
as a complete and unique personality. 
It should be tested by the laboratory 
method, using objective measure- 
ment of results and the final product 
should tend to re-departmentalize 
the curriculum, replacing the many 
narrowly defined subdivisions with a 
few broadly integrated courses. 
These should insure a dynamic in- 
terest in contemporary life, integra- 
tion of economic and social history 
with political history, the adaptation 
of materials to levels of growth and 
individual differences, and the or- 
ganization of activities round vital 
centers of interest. 

The methods which are being 

(Continued on page 8) 











Ring out Tuberculosis 


Ring in health 


HEALTH 
GREETINGS 
1929 
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BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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Stamped With Any Name 
or Short Inscription in Gilt 


Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 

grown-up, too) on opening this colorful 
Holiday Package and discovering a set of 
three pencils, each bearing his or her own 
name in Gilt! 


Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than 
this? And, when there are a number to give 
to, what could you give for fifteen cents 
that would be so acceptable as these pencil 
sets? (Each set of three pencils stamped in 
Gilt with any name desired, and enclosed in a 
Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as il- 
lustrated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in 
quantities—see prices below.) 





““Ghe Gift 
Useful” 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


E Ss Py A B L I Ss H E D 1 8 


38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


“Prices 


1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid 
11 boxes or more, 15c per box, po 


The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name to a set, 


Order early. Use the convenient order 
blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 
names you desire to appear on the pencils. 
To avoid errors please print all names clearly, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and 
N’s; M’s and W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will 
carefully follow your spelling of names and 
guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any 
convenient method—money order preferred. 









The Osborne Specialty Co., 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 


Santa Says 
“ORDER 
EARLY” 
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Gentlemen: Please send me .............00000c0cc0. sets of Individual 


0 
order. 

















each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I am 
attaching to this order blank. 


Enclosed is remittance of $............0.0000000......... in payment of this 


| 
| 
| 
| Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
| 
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Paine’s Poster Projects 
| 


|of Winnetka, and Mr. 
Tower Hill School. 


FOR ALL GRADES. DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON. 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 
Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 





















_ AMERICAN INDIAN. Birch FRUITS AND VEGE- | ——« 
Canoe, Wigwams, Deer, Indian | TABLES. Grapes, Banana, 2a ~] 
| ‘ ron| Savaw, Rug Weaver, Indian | Apple, Pear, Cherries, Plum, Ge 
fa “} and Pony, Papoose, Indian | Basket of Fruit, Carrot, AK 
+ te “| Girl and two others. Squash, Ear of Corn, Radishes, <a i" 
‘ PILGRIMS. Mayflower, Fort, | Basket of Vegetables. IS SSL 
| Going to Church, Cradle, Fire- BIRDS AND FLOWERS, | ee 
\ place, Boy with Turkey and |Geranium, Daffodil, Tulips, ‘ 
is , four others. Bluebird, Red Bird, Robin and 
‘ ESKIMOS. Eskimo Girl with | six others. 
Doll, Seals, Polar Bear, Es-| DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND , 
kimo House, Woman with | FOWLS. Cat, Horse, Cow, . 
Baby, Boy Feeding Dog, Boy | Pig, Puppies, Sheep, Goat, "= y 
— Fishing and five others. Rabbit, Goose, Hen, Rooster, ~~ és 
DUTCH. Boy and Geese, | Turkey. 
Flower Girl, Dutch Houses, Boy with Milk Wag- WILD FLOWERS. Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Dan- 
on, Girl with Doil, Windmill and six others delion, Bittersweet, Black-eyed Susan, Violets, 
JAPANESE. Girl Carrying Baby, Flower | Sweet William and six others 
Girl, Woman at Tea-table, Jinrikisha, Cherry SAFETY FIRST. ‘The “Safety First” idea is 
Tree and seven others carried out as applied to children in relation to 
SWISS. Herding Goats, Girl with Pets, Skiing, | safety in play and wor 


CELEBRATE. 


Christmas, 


DAYS WE 
Thanksgiving, 


Hallowe’en, 
Valentine Day, Easter 


Street Scene, Peasant Woman and 


six others 


Farmhouse, 





ITALIAN. Courtyard, Gir with Donkey, | #9d_ Patriotic Holidays. 
Gondola, Peasant Girl, Milk Bane 4s, Boats of . WAY TO HEALTH. Boys and girls in these 
Venice and six others. pe are Se eee 7 in the im- 
. hs he< ‘ottage re . i portan susIness oO keeping fit. 
Mh ny out —_ a a "Kitem, n anal a or SPORTS OF _CHILDHOOD. Rolling Hoop "e 
ing the Doe and seven ethers , Tug of War, Stilt Walking, Baseball, Swinging, 
~ . on " . 7 = , Jumping Rope and six others. 

SCOTCH. Village Street, Girl and Donkey, | MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. Eskimo Sled, 
Boy, Cottage, Bagpipe Player, Typical Scotch- Camel, Prairie Schooner, Gondola, Canoe, Dog 
mun and seven others Cart, Elephant and five others. 

CHINESE. Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um-| STORY LAND. Puss in Boots, Jack and Jill, 
brella, Artist at Work, Girl Musician, Children | Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, Mother Goose 
and seven others, and six others. 

ARABIAN. Arab and Horse, Woman and LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE. Light- 
Child, Coffee Shop, Oasis, Camel, ‘Tent in Desert, | house, Sailboat, Farmhouse, Hills and Dales, 
lseygur Girl, Arabian Woman and four others. | Bow! of Roses, Japanese Tea Set and six others. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Seatwork Material, School Supplies, Entertainments and Plays 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 


hha lt Ce OA 
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ENGLE’S “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 
designed and recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Printed on best 
quality bristo!, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. Takes 16'¢ feet of space. Useful and 
Ornamenta lin any Graded or Ungraded School. SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO FREE SAMPLES. 
Send i tone Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sample Set, at ” rc: POSTP. aD Prices. 
MBINA’ THON Script and Roman with Figures. Mp $1.50 
Script Alphabet and Figures = $1.00 ROMAN iphabet and Figures - 75 cents 
J. L. ENGLE, **The Map Man."’ Box 149 BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLAYS FoRp Ginisrmas’| Teach Art in Your School! 


Send for FREE CATALOG describing vivid and | Send 50c in coin for November Art Project for teachers 
entertaining new plays and the old favorites. | without an Art Supervisor. The Project includes direc- 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. 80, | the ona, Mpstrations and hand made samples prepared by Frances L 


§ oe many years Art Supervise in city and state normal 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | Schools, ‘State grade or rural, Frances L. Stover. tenia, Mich. 











Churchill-Grindell 
Rote Song Books For PRIMARY And 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Plenty of Material for CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS as well as general use. 


There are 7 books in this series, (No.1 to 7) each book complete in itself—the number representing 
a different collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. Catalog upon request. 


PRICES 
-.35e per copy. Recreation Songs for Upper Grades.....50c per copy. 
- 45e on copy. Songs for Sunday and Religious Day Schools 
Complete Set—7 Books.. --$3.00. 45c per copy. 


Published and for sale — CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 
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Gniversity Prints 


5 BOYD STREET - NEWTON, MASS. 


Good Pictures for school use at low cost may be ob- 
tained from The University Prints. Write for catalogue of UNIVERSITY 
PRINTS and Pamphlet of Suggestions. Just place your name and address 
on a post card and mail it to us. We will know you want the catalogue 
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evolved to fulfill these new trends in 
psychology and curriculum were 
studied in the Montessori Congress, 
in Groups and Courses under the di- 
rection of such leaders as Dr. De-'| 
croly, Miss Parkhurst, 
Frissell of Germany, Miss Carswell 
Fowler of 
Further insight 
into various procedures was afforded 
by visits to the Danish Folk High 
Schools which are based upon the 
lifelong nature of the educational 
process, and to the Danish public 
schools; by the international exhi- 
bitions of children’s work; by films 
showing activities in the schools of 
aumerous countries; by demonstra- 
tions; by reports of recent visits to 
the Russian schools given by Dr. 
Raup and Mr. Lester. These men 
expressed great respect for the spirit | 
of these schools and admiration for 
their devotion to the common good, 
as well as for their exemplification 
of the new ideals of education. Dr. 
Raup said, “Our project method is 
an anemic affair compared to one 
where the whole community is con- | 
centrated upon it.” 


SPEAKERS FROM VARIOUS LANDS 


Talks by the delegation from India 
were attended by a large and inter- 
ested group. The hindering of vital 
education there by lack of schools, 
imposition of policies from the gov- 
ernment rather than as national out- 
growths, and the domination of the 
English language were discussed 
from the native point of view, and 


Frau Baer- | 








the work of Ghandi and Tagore 
was praised. | 

Madame Montessori’s general talk | 
to the conference dealt rather with 
her theory than method, the sub- 
stance being that humility must be 
a part of the adult’s attitude toward 
a child’s life, attempting to reveal 
rather than form his inner nature, 
and that he must be allowed to de- 
velop according to his own rhythm. 

Miss Cornell of Francis Parker | 
School sounded a warning against | 
some dangers in the new methods: 
the possible disjointing of the cur- 
riculum by too independent activities 
of many dynamic teachers, the need 
for preparing a child’s knowledge 
and understanding in ever-widening 
¢ircles, and the necessity for guard- 





ing against waste of time and power 
and lack of unity with his life. 


ATTITUDE ON EXAMINATIONS 


The work of the Committee on Ex- 
aminations was considered by some 
as one of the most significant results 
of the conference. The committee 
expressed unanimous dissatisfaction 
with existing systems as seriously 
hindering educational progress in 
many countries. They saw need for 
careful, scientific inquiry compatible 
with the more recent developments 
in psychology, and went so far as to 
recommend abolition of examina- 
tions as the determining factor dur- 
ing the period of adolescence, replac- 
ing them by a normal progress into 
secondary schools, based on capacity 
and vocational choice. 

These then were the more out- 
standirg serious activities of the 
New Education Congress. But a re- 
port of these weeks in Elsinore 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“Special Teacher’s Discount 5%, on 
merchandise illustrated above.” 


SONG AND PLAY 
FOR CHILDREN 


Frances Weld Danielson 
and Grace Wilbur Conant 








Nature and Seasonal Songs 

Folk Games and Marches 

Motion Songs 

Songs on Helpfulness and 
Service 

Songs for Worship 

Music to Create Desirable Moods 


$1.25 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 418 S. Market Street 
Boston Chicago 
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Teachers Advance Themselves 
Through Health Education Home Study Course 


Increase your chances of promotion and prepare 
for allied fields. Make your salary secure in this 
new field. One teacher writes, “‘I have been se- 
lected to prepare a course of study in Health Edu- 
cation for our city system !"’ 

Training also provides for vacation or permanent 
employment in municipal and industrial activities, in 
health education camps, private institutions and 
wealthy homes. 

“* Health and Physical Care of the Child ’’ Free. 


Health Education Institute, Kent, Ohio 


Government Positions 


Census Clerks, Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Railway Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department 
Clerks, and many others. Splendid salaries, ea%Y 
work, vacation with pay. Only common school 
education required. Examinations often. Thows- 
ands appointed each year. Send for our Civil 
Service Catalog No. 3. COLUMBIAN CORRE 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ©: D.C, 



















Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and vestuaionat Courses. Home 

Study Bulletin 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, —S— pC. 








The most appropriate and pleasing 
Christmas Gifts for your pupils wil 
be found described on page 52. Adv 
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HE training of a “musical ear” in 

children and the ability to read 
musie at sight readily—the bugaboo of 
most teachers—is now being stimulated to a 
very large extent by the introduction of the 
harmonica as a part of the regular musical 
curriculum in thousands of schools. 

This modern method of teaching music 
successfully reaches thousands of boys and 
girls who have had very little love for music 
in the past and creates, not only interest, 
but a real enthusiasm for performance. 


Inculcates True Musical “Taste” 


Children of every age enjoy the har- 
monica. They are inspired by the fact that 
they can produce “real music” so quickly and 
with so little effort, and from this point, it is 


The Easiest Way to Interest 
Children in Music 





A harmonica class in one of the Public Schools 


of New York City. Note the complete ab- 
sorption of the pupils in their work as in- 
dicated by their attention to the instructor. 


an easy matter for the teacher to lead them 
into a greater interest in music and its ap- 
preciation. 

With the desire to play aroused—with the 
ability to read notes—the next step lies in 
encouraging the formation of bands or or- 
chestras. It has been found repeatedly that 
even pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in their formal studies are at- 
tracted to school when other means fail by 
membership in a harmonica band. And 
through the strong fascination of this novel 














type of training, they unconsciously de- 
velop concentration, perseverance and 
preciseness. 

To enable teachers to study the results of 
harmonica group work in many schools, un- 
der varying conditions, a thorough treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in the form 
of a brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an 
Important Factor in the Modern Education 
of Girls and Boys.” 

The brochure carries practical suggestions 
and helps for individual as well as group in- 
struction on the harmonica—it illustrates 
how, with the aid of instruction books, four- 
part harmony charts for teachers and indi- 
vidual “part” cards for pupils, harmonica in- 
struction becomes simple and progress rapid. 
To teachers and music supervisors this bro- 
chure will be submitted without charge. 


Enter the Members of Your Classes in This Nation-Wide 
Harmonica Contest for Boys and Girls 


Give your pupils an opportunity to win a 
valuable prize and to have plenty of fun while 
doing it. Every boy and girl under eighteen 
years is eligible. There are one thousand and 
one prizes to be awarded, and the judges will 
take into consideration the age and _ school- 
grade of each contestant, so that everybody has 
an equal chance to win a prize. 

Each contestant is required to fill out an 
entry blank, which will be mailed on request, 
and to write a composition of not more than 
500 words on “My Experiences in Learning 
to Play the Harmonica.” Entries will be 
judged according to their interest, knowledge 
of the subject, legibility and neatness. 

It is not necessary that the contestants know 
how to play the harmonica now—it is not even 
necessary that they own a harmonica. It takes 
only a little while to master a tune, and then 
they can write a composition on the subject. 

Tell them to write on why they decided to 
learn to play the harmonica, how they earned 
the money to buy one, how they selected the 
instrument, and the experiences they had in 
mastering this wonderful “miniature  or- 
chestra.” 

Use the coupon below to procure a copy of the 
Brochure “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys,” and an Entry Blank which explains the 


Contest in detail. Instruction Books and ad- 
ditional Entry Blanks will be sent on request. 
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Over 15,000,000 boys and girls are being told 
about this contest through practically all of 
the nation’s juvenile magazines 





M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 542-L, 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


I should 


be very glad to have a copy of your 


Brochure, “The Harmonica as an Important Factor 


in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys,” and an 


| Entry Blank explaining the Contest in detail. 
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FLANAGAN’S 1930 Teacher's Catalogue of Books, Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furni- 
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Passing of a Pioneer f HANDBOOK 
| oF ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING 


| In announcing the death, at the 
age of 101 years, of Emily Howland, 
| the only womgn upon whom the Uni- 
versity of the State of New Yerk 
has conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of letters, Dr. Frank P. . 
Graves, commissioner of education in 
| for the state of New York, said: 
| “Miss Howland was born on a 
farm near Sherwood and as a child 
|attended a Friends school at Phila- 
|delphia. When she returned home at 
the age of 16 she joined the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. In 
1857 she went to Washington to 
teach in a school for Negroes and 
remained there for three years. She 
\left Washington for a time, but 
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of more than a thousand emanci- 
‘pated slaves. After the war she 
| opened a school in Virginia for freed 
4} | Slaves and some time later returned 
to her home to manage the Sherwood 
Select School, which was subsequent- 
ly taken over by the state. Perhaps 
the best tribute to her memory is 
expressed in her own words when 
she said: ‘I have fought for many 
things in my life—abolition of slav- 
ery, education, woman suffrage, tem- 
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Make Your’ Task 
More Pleasant! , 


The many teaching aids and devices, 


burden and more of a pleasure. 
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your copy of this helpful book. 
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‘scious of our partnership with Him. 
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Something new in 
playground devices 


Out of the usual in play tools 
draws pupils to school with re- 
ceptive minds. After sitting in 
the class room children need to 
be enticed out into the sunshine 
and fresh air; to be induced to 
play joyously and wholesomely. 
Collins Play Equipment does 
this and causes them to return 
to the class room with eager, 
alert minds, with bodies refresh- 
ed and toned to the ideal degree. 
Good discipline, scholarship, and 
morale are assured with proper 
play equipment. Collins equip- 
ment offers the utmost in allure- 
ment, satisfaction, safety and 
economy. 





Send for catalog and ap- 
proved plans for raising 
money for play equipment. 
Only two from our com- 
plete line are illustrated 
here. 


Sales Representatives desired 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


COLLINS-PLOW-COMPANY 
Dept. 106, Quincy, Illinois 
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VERY month a new book delivered 

to your house on the day of publi- 
cation. To show you how fine they are 
we'll send you one book on approval to- 
gether with complete details of our plan. 
If you like it send us $5 and you receive 
a new Paper Book every month for a 
whole year. If you do not like the book 
return it to us and you will be under no 
obligation. This offer is open for a lim- 
ited time only so clip the coupon now. 


PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, H 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York \ 

Please send me, free, a sample of the 4 
Paper Books, and details of your plan. 1} 
Within 5 days afcer receiving the book I will 1 
send you $5.00 for a charter subscription for 1 
the Paper Books, or return the book. ; 


PGs cdanacnnesesinwessussssersscere 1 
Street.... aia 1 
inasiienennscencntccs ee ; ; 

($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 100NI , 


Send check with coupon if you prefer. a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School Men to Consider 
Education and Life 


For the sixtieth annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Associa- 
tion, to be held in Atlantic City from 
Saturday, February 22, to Thursday, 
February 27, the general convention 
theme will be Education in the Spirit 
of Life. “ ‘Education is life.’ This 
statement of the philosopher, which 
seemed so radical when first uttered, 
is now generally accepted. Ameri- 
can education is engaged in the proc- 
ess of putting the ideal into practice. 
As we would have life, so must our 
education be.” 

The tentative program, with themes, 
as outlined by President Frank Cody 
will be as follows: 


SATURDAY 
1:30 p.m.—General session. For- 
mal opening of the exhibits. 
SUNDAY 
5:30 p.m.—General session. Ves- 


per service: “Life Is Idealistic; 
Education Must Aim High.” 

8:15 p.m.—General session. Re- 
cital of New Jersey All-State Or- 
chestra. 


MONDAY 

9:00 a. m.—General session: “Life 
Is Friendly; Education Must Devel- 
op a Social Spirit.” 

2:15 p.m.—Groups, arranged ac- 
cording to size of city; themes se- 
lected by chairmen. 

8:00 p. m.—General session: “Life 
Is Dynamic; Education Must Move 
Forward Aggressively.” 


TUESDAY 

9:00 a.m.—General session and 
business meeting: “Life Is Practi- 
cal; Education Must Be Efficient.” 

2:15 p. m.—Discussion groups, ar- 
ranged according to subjects; themes 
selected to supplement Tuesday 
morning general session. 

8:00 p.m.—General session and 
pageant: “Life Is Recreative; Edu- 
cation Must Train for Leisure.” 


WEDNESDAY 

9:00 a. m.—General session: “Life 
Is Progressive; Education Must Ad- 
just Itself to New Needs.” 

2:15 p.m.--Groups, arranged ac- 
cording to size of city, to consider 
problems of supervision. 

6:00 p. m.—College dinners. 

8:00 p. m.—Rehearsal of National 
High School Orchestra, open to the 
public. 

THURSDAY 

9:00 a. m.—General session: “Life 
Is Coéperative; Education Must It- 
self Coéperate.” 

2:00 p.m.—Final general session. 
Grand concert of National High 
School Orchestra. 


Room reservations may be made 
through the secretary of the Atlantic 
City hotel committee: A. H. Skean, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Designation of staff members to 
act as readers’ advisers or for other 
special work in the field of adult edu- 
cation has been made by libraries in 
thirteen states and the District of 
Columbia. The practice is growing 
rapidly. 
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"hee OO ns kw ee oc 
~...-s “I like to do this,” 
seem to be the dominant expressions of the chil- 
dren who use seatwork books for silent reading 





SECOND 
\ GRADE 
\ SEAT WORK 





] . 


FOR SILENT READING { 


Oe 


—. 


weasten 
Sant tou 





SHINE 09 
a 


300,000 COPIES SOLD LAST YEAR 


The Reasons Why: 1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Variety of material. 
3. Low cost. 


These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose is 
to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises and 
tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and 
Pictures, True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, 
Coloring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
Elliptical Stories, Finding What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
special nature. The work is designed to build up a vocabulary, to train in 
word recognition, and to develop comprehension. 

The books are richly illustrated with pen and ink drawings suitable for coloring 
exercises. 


FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Prepared for First A. Size 7 by 11, 
48 pages. Price a copy 2Qc postpaid. 

SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. In two parts: Part I, Second B; 
Part I1, Second A. Size 7 by 10, 48 pages 
Price a copy 2OQc postpaid. 

THIRD GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


For grades two, three, four, five, six, seven, and eight. 
A separate book for each grade. Tablet form. 


READING. Size 7 by 10, 64 pages. Price 
a copy 2§c postpaid. 

FOURTH GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. Price 
a copy 2§c postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK, Emphasizes vocabu- 
lary building and spelling. Size 7 by 10, 64 
pages. Price a copy 2§¢c postpaid. 





A new series of drill books in arithmetic furnishing an 
abundance of drill and test material ready for the 
pupils to use and at a price every boy and girl can 
afford to pay. ‘Teacher’s manual, score cards, and 
answer books are part of the equipment. See these 
books before placing your order for drill and test 
material for your arithmetic classes. 


The price for each book is 25 cents postpaid. 








+ * 
~ 


Exercise Books in English, History, 
Latin, Algebra, Geometry, and Geography 
Equip your classes with these inexpensive helps 


ENGLISH 
SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR WORKBOOK IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. Price a 128 pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 4Qc 
copy 26c postpaid. postpaid. 
THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR LATIN 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. Price a LATIN PRACTICE BOOK FOR FIRST YEAR 
copy 2§c postpaid. 128 pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 40¢ 
FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR postpaid. 
wri GEBRA 


TTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. Price a 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, 96 pages: 


copy 26c postpaid. 
SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. size 7 by 10. Tablet form. Price a copy $Oc 
postpaid. 
OMETRY 


For Fifth Grade. 64 pee size 6 by 9. Price 

a copy 1 Sc postpaid. 

SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
72 pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 4Qc¢ 


For Sixth Grade. 64 pases: size 6 by 9. Price 


a copy 1 §c postpai postpaid. 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. For Seventh GEOGRAPHY 
Grade. 96 pages; size 7 by 10. Price a copy McCONNELL’S STUDY GUIDE LESSONS IN 
3c postpaid. GEOGRAPHY. United States. 128 pages: size 


For Eighth 
Price a copy 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. 8by 11. Price a copy 4Qc postpaid. 
Grade. 96 pages; size 7 by 10. Book Il, South America, 72 pages; size 8 by 11. 
3Oc postpaid. Price a copy 2§¢ postpaid. 

*, we 





YOUR MONEY REFUNDED if you are not entirely satisfied. Copies 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for our complete catalog. 


Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















——-—_ 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





Inexpensive Supplementary Reading for All Grades 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa- 
It contains more than 300 titles including many of the standard and accepted per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in strong 
classics and a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for paper covers in attractive colors. Many are illustrated. 


use as supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Examine carefully the list of titles below. Note the splendid material offered. 
Industry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 


PREPAID PRICE | { 10 Cents Per Copy, In Strong Paper Covers | 
DISCOUNT: 20 Per Cent from above Price on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


——. Graded List of Titles FOURTH YEAR— Continued SIXTH YEAR* 


ORDER BY NUMBER 























































































91 Story of Eugene Field 173 Tara of the Tents NATURE AND INDUSTRY LITERATURE 
Nove The grading it cessarily elastic many ot 178 Story of Lexington, Concord | 195 Night Before Christmas and 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub 10 Snow Image—Hawthorne 
> Behe B well suited by the Gade shove ane end Banker Nill Other Cariatmas  Foems ber, Cinchona, Resins, ete.) | 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
below as to the on h assigned, This is particularly true 182 Story of Joan of Arc and Stories (Any Grade) 249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois} 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow- 
of the titles in ti and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artists — II — | 256 Bolo the Cave Bo 298 Story of Leather Irving 
in the flith and hi yrades are, for the most part, equally 2 F ,_magnetse and perio) - 237 e wees te c nl poe 299 Story of Iron 22 Rab a His Friends 
uited to any of tl she ule 2 mous Artist (Mille 20 oyage to Lillipu or 24° C cal - 
P 248 Make rs of European History | 203 Hansel and Grettel, and HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY , eh tolden Apples—Haw 
i LITERATURE Pretty Goldilocks 73 Four Great Musicians 25 The Miraculous  Pitcher— 
FIRST YEAR* 90 Fifteen Selections _ from | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 74 Four More Great Musicians Hawthorne 
; 2 Longfellow—( Village Binck- Manners 116 Old English Heroes 26 The Minotaur~Hawthorne 
FABLES Ane MYTHS 31 _Kitty Mittens and Her Friends smith, Children’s Hour, | 312 Legends from Many Lands 117 Later English Heroes 118 A Tale of the White Hills 
! nes of the Moon | HISTORY and others) 314 The Enchanted Bugle and 160 Heroes of the Revolution and Other Stories—Haw- 
27 Eleven. Vat les from sop $2 Datriotic Stories 95 Japanese Myths and Legends Other Stories 163 Stories of Courage thorne 
28 More Fables from soy LITERATURE 103 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 187 Lives of Webster and Clay 119 Sepeut's Thanatopsis, and 
29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 111 Water Babies (Abridged) 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 188 Story of Napoleon Other Poems 
110 Nursery Tales 298 First Term Primer 171 Tolmi of the Treetops 333 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 189 Stories of Heroism 120 Ten Selections from Long- 
238 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 197 Story of Lafayette _ fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
$20 Fabies and Tales trom Africa | ** for Beginners — 198 Story of Roger Williams Ride, The Skeleton m 
NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and + +4 —_ ood ne Syeattion " Armor, etc. 
1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories 353 Story bt the z 121 Selections from Holmes 
2 Little Plant People-Il 329 A Queer Little Eskimo 7 Bi ai {fhe Wonderful {Que Hoss 
sa iii errigaaa DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘23 22 | 285 823 3 BA? see 2 | son aBtiti ye n 
2 tory o avery—Booker A 2 > > 
SECOND YEAR* Li § For Various 310 Min es Willard : : rand ‘other ee ee 
jrad oey svory Of & PY 5 ve Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child's Garden of Verses of the Instructor Literature Series as indscated 326 Story of Harding Higginbotham’s _ Catastro- 
33 The Lrave Tin Soldier and Stevenson GEOGRAPHY co mphe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for PREPAID PRICE 114 Great European Cities - I 162 The P yemies—Hawthorne 
34 Stories pe See ° giiittle ,' “yt ¢ Chia (London and Paris) 211 = a zolden Fileece—Haw- 
36 Littl ted Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Chi 1 : > Cities — Il], 1orne | 
a7 Ses k and the "Beanstalk 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 15 Cents Per Copy In Strong Paper Covers ee a} yy F - 222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—I. 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 Pour Little Cotee-Sa 168 Great European Cities — III 223 mt A I 
inter ay . . Con- | 22 ingsley’s Gree eroes—II. 
NATURE ANB INDUSTRY | 209 piur"Pittle Cotton-Tally i 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. (Ge, Eesegoers aod Co-| 223 Kenly Ope 
. 270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 46 W ; an—Griffis | 225 Tennyson’s Poems-—Sel, 
39 en Wood Friend a pv acation (Life Reader 27" ORDER BY NUMBER 549 The Chinese’ “and” ‘Their | 226 A Child's Dream of « Star, 
40 Wings and Eicnte 290 Fuas iin  Japan—A Child . Country [Canal and Other Stories—Dickens 
41 Story of Wool 300 Four Little Dusky aa 401 Adventures of  Pinoc- 108 Health Stories and 285 Story of Panama and the| 229 Responsive Bible Readings 
135 Littie People of the Hills | $03 Patriotic — her Storie chio—Collodi (4th gr.) Rhymes (3d_ grade) 324 A Visit to Brazil 258 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil | 302 Tinkle Bell anc ie tories $02 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 109 Stories from Newfound 325 A Visit to Hawaii 264 Story of Don Quixote 
Plants) 303 yg oe, Rabbit “ “$cott) (8th grade) tend ghey ‘a3 pee: AGRICULTURE 277 Frits Storigg—Benjomin 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY ’ ) f the Three 403 Harmful and Helpful In- a sy at 271 Simple Lessons in Animal ranklin_ and Others 
43 Story of the Mayflower a ee sects (Gth grade) oe 2 =  “Husbandry—Book I, (Horses | 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
’ : 3 Y » . , ’ ro cke oO 
204 Boyhood bi — one More "Stories allenic _ yp Bey pf -~ - 411 LA ose jane Pw 1 272 py in Animal] 294 The Dragon's Teeth—Haw. 
; t , )- c . > Sheep | 295 Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
LITERATURE 830 Ten “Little Indians 405 Stor f Roosevelt (6t! on “ land— Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep | 295 The Gen y 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha — E + | 412 a ae and Swine) 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 
406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 413 The Spy (Cond. from 
grade) Cooper) (8th gr. TH YEAR* 
THIRD YEAR* 407 A Dog of Flanders—La 414 Lon ellow for Boys SEVEN 235 P Wort? , 
FABLES AND MYTHS 69 Story of the Boston ‘Tea Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d er.) Tas toe ft tanh ee 
46 Puss in Moots and Cinderella +; J Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys 
47 Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland \ 14 Evangeline—I ongtellow ses—Part 
48 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies 5 Snowbound—Whittier 239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
soo Reynard the Fos (ries on al {New Amsterdam) i, 20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ones A agy 
02 Thumbelina an ream Sto rile sife in the Colo “ “i — 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Il (Pennsylvania) FIFTH YEAR* from, the Town Pump 41 Story of the _jliad (Con 
Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies— NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Afneid (Con- 
174 Sun Myths Ill (Virginia) = : . " 232 Story of Shakespeare (Ode on Immortality, We densed ) —Church {erature 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 92 Animal Life in the Sea 265 Four Little Discoverers in Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, | 251 Story of Language and Lit- 
ee pores Legends, a —_ ‘, Ciige Aen = + Heed ¢ a ~~ Seneene etc.) , ’| S30 Battle of Waterioe—fines 
7 Is of t thinelanc jree ountain o Sto & 7 } , = oon 7 Ne 25 A 
sis Sicatried, Th . “Lorelei, 69 Stories of the ew W 96 Wass we Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 es 2 Suatea'’s 124 Sgontions from Shelley and 4 = oe 
O hine Legend (Around Philadelphia) ee an ‘ocoa or > 5 : ? tates 1 on . 
289 ma, Re he *Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II 378 Wa —_ aeed — y 2. a pane “oa son Ga 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories I1l (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 287 Life in Colonial Days 147 St — a King Arthur as | 260 Oliver Twist (Condensed 
202 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 240 Story of King Corn oe told by Te — e . Sie from Dickens) 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 263 The Sky Family LITERATURE 149 TI eM. 4 Without a Coun- | 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
a 165 oonit Me oni of the sat Peithee oe the Wenld 8 King of the Golden iver try—Hale . side _ =~ fetow ( 
i 5 ~ Ruskin thorne 192 Story of Jean Valjean 296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Con- 
ae i eee pe Desert, and Some of Her 283 Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 193 Selections from the "Sketch densed from Stowe) 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 — the Rhine and in HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor Book—Irving i 297 Story of David Copperfield 
51 Story of Flax — oo Ry 16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History in Verse (Sheri- 196 The Gray Champion—Haw- (Condensed from Dickens) 
f2 Story of Ginss . Fs Ring 6 165. 166 . 80 Story of the Cabots dan's ay ae Independence thorne [Selected | 307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, are 97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, ete.) ; 213 Poems of Thomas Moore—| 311 Story of Jerusalem 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | the stories from “Seven Little 98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and 214 More Selections from the | 315 Story of Armenia 
board—I, Story of ‘Tea | Sisters, by Jane Andrews 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other | Stories—Hawthorne_— Sketch Book—Irving 316 Lamb’s Tales from _Shake- 
and the Teacup 167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 216 Lamb's Tales from  Shake- speare — Part I] — (Hamlet, 
187 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- and Bonheur) 101 Story of Robert E. Lee Baba = speare—Part _I-—(Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
board—Il, Story of Sugar,| LITERATURE 105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur Merchant of Venice, Mac- | NAT 
Coffee and Salt : . 106 Story of Mexico [enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected beth) 278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
138 Aunt “Martha's Corner Cup 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 107 Story of Robert Louis Stev 199 Jackanapes {| Ramee 231 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story of the Man 
board-IlI. Story of Rice, 58 Selections from Alice and 110 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
Currants, Toney o ge bebe Cary 112 Biographical Stories—Haw- | 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
203 Little Plant People of the 67 The Story of Robinson thorne 212 Stones of Robin Hood EIGHTH YEAR* 
"Waterways ; 71 Se i 141 Story of Grant 234 Foeme Worth Rnowing-Book 
‘i Selectio o : Ss “ ntermediate - 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY (for 3rd, 4th and Sth 148 Bees ot Gekintey 244 What Happened at the Zoo, LITERATURE 154 Scott's Lady of the Lak Lake- 
4 Story of Washington Grades) —Longfellow 157 Story of Dickens and Other Stories 17 Enoch Ar ee on 55 Ri a Ott — 
7 Story of Longfellow 227 Our Animal Friends and 179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 18 Vision of Sir Laun <_< + 155 noecus an «4 ty 
21 Story of the Pilgrims — How to Treat Them 185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 19 Cotter’s Saturday ig at 156 Edgar Allan Poe iograp 
44 Famous Farly Americans | 233 Poems . Worth Knowing— 190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald ie Burns [smit and Selected Poems 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) Book 1-—Primary 191 Story of La Salle gale | 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 23 The Deserted Village—Gold- | 158 Washington's Farewell Ad- 
54 Story Oe Whittier — ™ — ™ | Ran 217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni the Goat Boy 126 a =, ey 8 dresses and —_ a 
8 Whittier it ries P4 ‘ . - D Pai i —Coleridg 9 h an—Biog- 
87 Story of Lousa M, Alcott | 322 The Wise Frog and Other 218 Story of Peter Cooper oS & Ges Eeapees 127 Gray's Elegy and Other | 169 Abram Joseph | Ryan ter 
129 — Cesar — Selections— ©15 Life of Samuel Johnson- 
SERRE <3 akespeare aks 
FOURTH YEAR* f 1 130 Henr the Vils-Stosene- o91 ag Qe Covers IY 
| akespeare speare -- 
NDUSTRY 79 A Little New England Viking | 131 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- pers—Addison ; 
sy nye . 1 Story of De Soto f | 142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—| 236 Poems Worth Knowine- 
76 Story of Wheat Story of Daniel Boone | Canto : Book IV—Advanced 
77 Story of Cotton { People 83 Story of Printing 143 Building of the Ship and | 937 Lay of the Last Minstrel- 
134 Conguests of Little Plant 84 Story of David Crockett Other Poems—Longfellow Introduction and Canto 
13¢€ Pees into Bird Nooks-—I 85 Story of Patrick Henry 148 IHloratius, Ivry, The Ar- —Scott 5 
181 Stories of the Stars 86 American Inventors—I ( Whit- / J. mate—Siecaeiae Sel 276 Landing of the Pilgrims 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The ney and Fulton) ns 150 a yt ae alee: (Oration) —Webster 
bree Giants 87 American Inventors— é ie Sonn Geeltem—takehen 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kiplins 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Il (Morse and Edison) ashe 5 ie : 153 Prisoner of Chillon and | 306 Howe's Masquerade — Haw- 
5 Story of Lincoln 88 ——_— . | Heroes >. ? & ; Other Poems—Byron thorne - 
56 Indien Children Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) FPP de e . : inning of list. 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and Kit Carson . — -- See note in regard to grading at beg Z 
. . ——<, 
r —— 
= [Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif.-—= 
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Rhythm Bands Are 
3 Always Popular 


Parents and pupils praise the 
teacher who organizes a 
Rhythm Band, It’s easy and 
inexpensive, too— we furnish 
a simplified instruction 
method. Write for our book- 
let—How to organize Rhy- 
thm Bands. Start the 
ical curri in the 
Primary Grades by teach- 
ing rhythm. 
Write Dept. N-I. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 


ept. N- 
1611-27 North Lincoln St. 
Chicago, Ill. 























By Jessie Willcox Smith 
DODGE COLOR PRINTS, 
50c each. 

Also published as 
ARTEXT JUNIORS 
Sample Set lic. 


New Illustrated Catalog 
“B6” showing 250 sub- 
jects 10 cents. 


Art Extension Press, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 


















Y2 Price 
<a is 
World's > 
U beet mokeo— 
° mi 
i—also new portables 
edtobelow half .(£. de 
SEND NO MONEY t 
Alite modelo completely ~~ 
talog shows bee da py 
catalog 
. Get direct-to- easy. ¥ Free 
pe day free trial offer. <4 _ Trial 
Kmasing valuee—send at once. 32 w. St 
International Typewriter Exch., Best'11s4 chicane 


PHOTO GREETING CARDS 


Beautiful Xmas Greeting Cards (with envelopes ) made from 
your snapshot films. Send 20c and negative for sample. 
lic each in lots of six or more. We also make Hand- 
Colored Photo Calendars from your negatives. Order 
some for Xmas gifts. 25¢ each or five for $1.00. All nega- 
tives returned unharm 


od. 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. C, Glens Falls, N.Y. 











Write the Private 
History of Your Life 


Jot it down day by day in a charming A-Line- 
A-Day Book—a little world apart, all your 
own, where the outstanding thoughts, emo- 
tions and events of five years of your life are 
carefully guarded under lock and key —in- 
guiously arranged so that each page shows 
the same date for five consecutive years. 

The model shown (No. 149) is merci | 

und in Monaco leather in green, tan or red, 
with black laced edges; fitted with lock and 
key and enclosed in a lovely gift box. Actual 
size 4% x 5% inches. Price $5.00. 

Others in cloth or leather, $1.00 to $25.00; 
with locks, $2.50 to $15.00. At statione and 
department stores, gift shops, or if not ound 
locally, direct from us, sending check or 
money order. Money back if not satisfied. 


Send coupon for FREE Booklet 
Without obligation, send coupon today for 
new free 12-page booklet, “Eight True 
Stories from A-Line-A-Day’s”. See how en- 
tertaining an A-Line-A-Day can be. 





Samuel Ward Mfg. Co. 

56 Melcher St., Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation to me, send a “— of your new, 
free booklet, “ Eight True Stories from A-Line-A- 
Days” to: 
Name_____ 


Street _ 
E City 

















| program will be found in the Journal 
|of the National Education Associa- 
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American Education 
Week 


American Education Week, ob- 
served annually during the week that 
includes Armistice Day, will this 
year extend from November 11 to 17. 
It is sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Legion (with the coépera- 
tion of other organizations). Its 
primary purpose is to acquaint the 
public with “the work of the schools, 
their ideals, achievements, and 
needs.” The 1929 program is. based 
on seven cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation: 

November 11—Armistice Day: 
Education for Faithful Citizen- 
ship. 

November 12—Home and School 
Day; Education for Worthy 
Home Membership. 

November 13—Know Your School 
Day: Education for Mastery of 
the Tools, Technics, and Spirit 
of Learning. 

November 14—School Opportuni- 
ty Day: Education for Voca- 
tional and Economic Effective- 
ness. 

November 15—Health Day: Edu- 
sation for Health and Safety. 

November 16—Community Day: 
Education for the Wise Use of 
Leisure. 

November 17—For God and Coun- 
try Day: Education for Ethical 
Character. 

Suggestions for developing such a 


tion for October, 1929, or may be ob- 
tained from N. E. A. Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


a 


N. E. A. Summer Meeting 





The 1930 summer convention of | 
the National Education Association 
will be held in Columbus, Ohio. Since 
1917, when permanent headquarters | 
for the association were established 
in Washington under the direction 
of Secretary J. W. Crabtree, the 
membership has grown from less 
than 8,000 to more than 201,000. 
The annual convention brings from 
10,000 to 15,000 members to what- 
ever city is chosen as the meeting 
place. At Columbus Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, principal of Bancroft School, 
Lincoln, Nebr., will preside. After 
her return from the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations in Geneva last summer, | 
Miss Pyrtle began at once to plan 
her program for the 1930 conven- 
tion. 








——o—— 


The Board of Education of Pitts- 
burgh has received recently eight 
oil paintings from “One Hundred 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art.” At the 
presentation John L. Porter ex- 
plained that he and others had 
agreed to assess themselves annually 
for the purchase of paintings by 
Pittsburgh artists for the benefit of 
the public schools. The paintings are 
taken to the various school buildings, 
and a member of the art department 
gives a talk on each painting and the 
artist. Already there are more than 
forty such paintings in the city’s 
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THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 


THANKSGIVING TREASURE BOOK. 
usual merit for use in the first eight grades of school. 


Treasure Book 
WAN 
\ iy. , 








for girls alone, and some for boys and girls together. 


By Noel Flaurier. 


logues in Rhyme; 3 Pageants; 6 Plays containing Songs 
and Drills; 5 Novelties; 6 Plays and Dialogues; 2 Special 
Programs; 11 Historical Numbers; 6 Dances and Drills; 
6 Action Songs; 6 Songs; 7 Pantomimes; 3 Closing Num- 
bers; and many other worthwhile features not usually 
found in such books. 40 cents, 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. For 
all grades. Contents: Over 40 Recitations and Mono- 
logues; a Pageant; over 20 Exercises, including Greet- 
ings, Good-byes, Turkey, Harvest, Feasting and Thankful 
Stunts; Songs; 20 Quotations; 4 Pantomimes; 6 Tab- 
leaux; 10 lively Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills and 
Marches. 40 cents. 


THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Some 


of the exercises and dialogues are for boys alone, some 


Just published. 








Bee A book of un- 
28 Recitations ; 4 Opening Selections; 9 Dia- 





The recitations vary in length from four to 


thirty-two lines. The book contains 54 Recitations; 22 Unusual Exercises; 9 Songs; 6 Marches 
and Drills; 12 Dialogues; 1 Play; Tableaux, Quotations; etc. 40 cents. 










The Christmas 
Treasure Book 

















Ask for Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Books and Aids for Teachers 





Christmas Books 


THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. By Noel 
Flaurier. A veritable treasure-chest of rare, new Christ- 
mas entertainment material for all the grades from the 
first to the eighth. Not an old number or idea in the 
book. A live, vibrating book radiating the Christmas 
spirit in over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, 
Pantomimes and Plays. You'll be glad you ordered this 
book. 40 cents. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Every- 
thing new and original. It contains 71 Recitations; 8 
Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Costume Spe- 
cialties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 13 Tableaux 
and Pantomimes; 8 Monologues; 5 Opening and Closing 
numbers. 40 cents. 

JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECITA- 
TIONS. ‘This book contains a big variety of material 
for all grades and types of children. There are 37 reci- 
tations and monologues and 17 dialogues and little plays. 
40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For all 
grades. Contents: 60 Recitations; 25 Quotations; 8 
Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 19 
Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 
a Closing Address. 40 cents, 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 64 Reci- 
tations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever Exer- 
cises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 12 Dialogues 
and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40 cents. 

CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and !n- 
termediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations by 
famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3% 
‘Tableaux. 40 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
an abundance of material for all grades. Contents: 42 
Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exer- 
cises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; an Operetta; 
Quotations; etc. 40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. A 
collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever written for 
Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for Intermediate 
grades and 10 for the Grammar grades. 40 cents. 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. There 
are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recitations for all 
grades ; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Scngs with familiar airs ; 
13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper 
grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 9 Dialogues and 
Plays, ete. No better Christmas book published. 40 cts. 

THE GIRL WHO HAD NO BIRTHDAY. A Musical 
Christmas Play for 6 girls and 4 boys of the Primary or 
Intermediate Grades. The music is catchy and not diffi- 
cult. Some comedy, no Santa Claus. 50 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS SONGS. Just off the press. 
Beautiful new songs for the Christmas entertainment in 
all grades. Some are religious, some are about Santa 
Claus, some are humorous—all are unusually melodious. 
The music is catchy and easy. An ideal collection for 
your school entertainment. 50 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 




















Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 








schools. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [24th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, etc. Illus, 100- 
page booklet, ‘ The Profession of Home- Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St.,Chicago 





Hospital Laboratory Work 


An idea] profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
April Ist. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





THANKSGIVING FAVORS 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 
T859. Turkey and Autumn Landscape. 
either design 30 cents per fold, postpaid. 


CREPE PAPER BORDER. Size 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. 
Turkey and Harvest Design, similar to illustration. 


paid. 


CANDY OR NUT CUPS. No. 1235. 


small candies or nuts, in appropriate Thanksgiving designs. 


per dozen, postpaid. 


CANDIES. Special butter cream candies, pure and wholesome. Ideal for fill- 
One pound is sullicient for one dozen average size 


ing the above favors, etc. 
favors. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 


CANDY CORN. Yellow grains, realistic in size and 


color. 
Meats. 


tion. 25 seals in box. 


TURKEY CUT-OUTS. 





request. 


Size 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. No. 
See cut. 


Dainty cardboard cups for holding 


CANDY NUTS. Lok 


TURKEY SEALS. No. 26. Design similar to illustra- 
Price, 10 cents per box. 


No. T860. Pilgrims. Price, 


No. H22. 


Price, 10 cents each, post- 


Price, 35 cents 


exactly like English Walnut 





No. T110. Realistic Turkey 


printed in natural colors and cut-out. See illustration. 

Size 3 x 3% inches. Six in a box. Price, 10 cents per box, postpaid. 
LARGE TURKEYS. No. T440. 

high. Similar to illustration. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF THANKSGIVING DECORATIONS, free on 

Also ask for our complete catalog, The Teachers Year Book. 


A large cut-out 19 in. wide and 2% in. 
Price, 40 cents each, postpaid. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
FOR EVERY GRADE 


The new Beckley-Cardy Catalog offers teachers valuable help in 
also brings to you a com- 


preparing clever holiday programs. It 


plete list of the newest Supplementary Readers, Teachers’ Books, 
Silent Reading, Posters, Seat Work and School Supplies of all 
cinds. Just send us your name and adtiress and we will mail a free 


opy of the Beckley-Cardy Catalog that is proving so indispensable 
200,000 teachers use it. 


tu teachers everywhere, Over 


Order Direct From This Advertisement 


Below we list a few of the many books, posters, etc., to be found in the 
you wish direct from this ad- 


Beckley-Cardy Catalog. Order any article 
vertisement, 


for postage. 


Send money order or check with order. 






There is no charge 





* occasion 


Entertainments of every description for this 
Paper, 128 pages. Price, $0.40 














BecWey Cardy Company: y ae 
Peatanere.» 2 f cnicace 
Christmas in the | The Best Christmas| Bright Entertain-| Christmas Plays and| Merry Christmas 








Schoolroom Book ments for Christmas. Comedies Entertainments 
Every bit of entertain 
Brand-new olly | The material con- | ment wy mg: fy Here are twenty “Another book as 
Christmas entertain- | “ined in this book Price . “tite wr) five of the cleverest | good as The Best 
mente that willl = fresh and original Little Plays for Christmas plays and | Christmas Book 
; A complete program Christmas dialogues for chil-| Entirely new from 
prove a novelty and | ; reveryone, Paper, | Bighteen original new | dren of all ages | cover to cover. Pa- 
” , 
, treat. Paper, 128] 192 pages, Mustra noes, blave aod — laper, }06 pages. | per, 160 PP. illus 
pp Price....$0.40 | ted Price....$0.40 | Price » $8.46 | Price ............ $0.40 | trated. Price $0.40 


New Posters to Color, Cut-Outs and Stand-Ups 


Health Posters to/ Safety First Posters 
Color | to Color 


, otures 
12 new pictures 12 new pictures 
S*% x 11 inehe il 


| x 
lustrating correct | xii 2 


j 
jemphasizing the cor 





for coloring. Ne, 563 

tie le ex sho q Mi s > / 
— Y 1 ay ut | t t 1 pr ~—% Spihaven" ened Minced "p ery 
sleep and rest, out-/ reet things to do to | Pre . ° No. 581. Pr. F 
door exercises, etc : conduet and man-| Toy Shop Animals| °° ° 60.46 

svoid accidents. Di : to Stand Up. Furnishing the Home 
Directions for col ners Directions for . 

re for colori ‘ 12 \ Posters Build Up 
oring No, 560. | Tectons for coloring. | coloring. No. 562. | %, enimelw, te, = wt: | No 580 Price 
Price $0.26 | No. 561. Pr. $0.26 | l’rice -«eeeee$ 0.26 | 572. Price. , . $0.38 = 0.4 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 






BRIGHT | 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


for Christmas 


Courtesy Posters to 
Color 


12 new pictures, 
inches, | 9 4 x 














Good Citizenship | Storyland Posters to 
Posters to Color Bulld Up 
12 new pictures, 81 2x 6 Outline pictures 
ttajmchee: figeasiog the | from favorite stories 
inches, | velopment. Directions | Mounting and col- 


ored paper furnished 
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Christmas Programs 


Christmas Carols—By Margaret Getchell Parsons 


Plays 


The Waif—By Elizabeth Grimball - 


The Christmas Story—By Jane T. Miller ° 


and 


Pageants | 


The Christmas Tree Bluebird—By Mary S. Edgar - .50 
Bible Plays Out of the East—By Anna R. Kennedy 


(A book of seven plays) 


Lad and Other Story Plays 


1.00 


-By Bertha Palmer Lane 2.00 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 





That Tell the Christmas Message. 
Special quantity price for schools. 


$1.00 a box. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 








$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


For $10. YEAR No Dues or 


Only Assessments 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 


’ ~ 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 
0,00¢ for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight 
lany unusual protecting clauses, $25 Weekly 
benefits. pays doctor and hospital bills. Covers 
Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents, Covers many common sicknessea, in- 
cluding typhoid, appendix operations, lobar pnenu- 
monia, ete., ete. Oldest Phila, Casualty company. 
Don’t delay, you may be next to meet sickness or 





accident. ail coupon today for free descriptive 

literature, 

COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY CO. 
310 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New ify, z 

Name. 

Addresa 








Olty and State 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 





For Sale: Established mail-order text- 


© book business and connected 
literary service of the highest class. Ideal opportunity for 
educated man or woman with moderate capital. Half 
or whole interest Thorough investigation. Address 


XXX * BOOKS, Care Normal Instructor. Dansville, N. Y. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research $5.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


GOVERNMENT CENSUS JOBS 


The coming census tabulation will require 
hundreds of Clerks and File Clerks. 
MEN— WOMEN, 18 to 50 
$1260 to $2500 _ 
YEAR eo Franklin Institute, 
€ Dept. C702 
Rochester, N. Y. 














e 
MAI COUPON « 


' 
igee’ » Rush to me full particulars regard- 
a ing Census positions. 
7 Name it 
7 Address... 
4 








Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 





learn of some teacher who has 


| been imposed upon by an unau- 


thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


¥. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Advantages of Narrow 
Film 

Writing in Visual Review, 1929, 
published by the Society of Visual 
Education, Inc., Chicago, E. C. Dent, 
secretary of the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Kansas, 
tells of the establishment by the bu- 
| reau of a library of 16 mm. motion 
| picture films, available for loan to 
| schools equipped with classroom pro- 

jectors. He states that before the 
| beginning of the school year 1929-30 
the university would have about 240 
reels of educational and industrial 
subjects available for loan. 

Mr. Dent lists as the reasons for 
stressing 16 mm. filmi: (1) The cost 
of transporting 35 mm. film is con- 
siderably greater; (2) In projecting 
the 35 mm. film a fireproof booth is 
required in Kansas; (3) The bureau 
believes that the classroom is the 
proper place for all types of visual 
aids, and 16 mm. film can be shown 
in any classroom; (4) The bureau 
desires to provide visual instruction 
service to the schools of Kansas at 
the lowest possible cost to each 
school. The 16 mm. picture subjects 
cost less, and therefore more variety 
can be obtained for a given expendi- 
ture. 





ieee 

To add variety to the people’s diet 
and lessen the cost of food in the 
home a course in native foods has 
been introduced recently in high 
schools of Porto Rico. It is intended 
to be of practical value to students 
and to meet the needs of home mak- 
ers of the island, as the average 
housewife is not acquainted with the 
food value and preparation of many 
native fruits and vegetables. In a 
second course, “The graduate’s ward- 
robe,” students receive instruction 
in selecting and making their own 
clothes for graduation and class-day 
exercises. The aim is to keep the 
| cost of graduation within the family 
| income. 


Teachers Wanted Schools and Colleses 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
Cincinnati, dw heaven, Bowling Green. 
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"| 211 W. Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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1S A SPLENDID MEDIUM 
FOR YOUR ART CLASSES 


CRAYONEX 


*THE 3-WAY WAX CRAYON- 


CRAYOGRAPHT 


*THE CRAYON THAT BLENDS AND ERASES- 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW “CRAYOGRAPH S CRAYONEX “ART HELPS 


; 
THe AMERICAN (\§ CRAYON COMPANY 








HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child. 


The Boston Tea Party 

The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 

Rip Van Winkle 

Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas 

Robin Hood 

Christmas at the Manor Hall 

Rumpelstiltskin, also 

Parliamentary Law for Young People 

(For club and class use) 

10 cents each; special rates for 50 
of any of these 
AUDITORIUM PRESS 
New Address: 

Lake Lure, N. C. 


10 cents each 





For Holiday Entertainments 
Start a SONG-O-PHONE BAND Now 


No Study—No Practice—Play AT ONCE 


Extensively used by Educators throughout the country for 
children’s bands. SONG-O-PHONES have won he: rty 
approval, because of combining educational qualities with 
amusement, in accordance with the most modern principles 
of teaching. 

They are practical for Kindergarten children or High 
School Boys and Girls. Will help monotones to sing 
SONG-O-PHONES are easy to play. Simply by humming, 
fine orchestral effects can be produced. 

Send for catalog and make your selection of 20 different 
instruments. 70¢ to $3.25 each. 


THE SONOPHONE Co. 
548 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Nos b- J a. 
Projection & - 


acelience 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


- 


& | SPECIAL EASY TERMS 

















Books For Your School 
Library 

Your pupils can earn a new book with little 

effort. Write us and we shall explain in our 


proposition. YATES BOOK COMPANY 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo, 













BUY BOOKS this NEW WAY 


You can own the books of De = 
worth, onallsubjects at su’ ingly low 
cost, by using. ournew catalog ‘ Books 
for E * as your gui 2 to selec 
tion. Many bargains—fascinating books 

of information, instruction, culture, 


0 evn fiction at 
WONDERVUL SAVINGS FREE 


= Publishing Co., Dept.2-P 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25) 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script oF 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples. | 


Write your co) rey and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. | poet ae lled x day receivedand sentto you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


ORATIONS, Debates, Essays,Etc. 


repared to order. OUTLINES furnished. TRANS 
MILLER LITERARY AGENCY. 


at Unusuol Rates 


25 Dominick St..NewYork] 
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PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003—A real picture-matching and reading novelty, telling the 
story of Goldie Locks and the Three Bears. Three sheets of card- 
board, each containing twelve miniature pictures in bright color, 
of incidents in the story on one side and one large picture on the 
reverse are cut into sections and laid on cards with text referring 
to each small picture. 

When each small picture is correctly placed on its corresponding 
word space, the work is turned over, and the large colored picture 
is shown properly assembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting, and instructive seat work in keep- 
ing with progressive child training. 


In strong box with colored picture label. Size 9x12. Price $0.60. 


—— 


NEW SEAT WORK by Thomas E. Thompson 


Introducing a novel 


and effective princi- 
ple of self-verifying 
problems. 





right ~ 
you see 
through it 


THE 100 SUBTRACTION FACTS 


Self-teaching and self-testing. A series of problems with a com- 
mon answer are printed on cards with a hole punched in uniform 
position on each card. When the cards are stacked, if the correct 
answer card is selected, the pupil can look through the entire 
stack. If a wrong answer is placed on the problem card, the holes 
do not match, indicating instantly that the answer is not correct. 
The same effective principle is used in two other numbers cover- 
ing division and the proper use of verbs and pronouns. 

No. 8029—The 100 Subtraction Facts 

No. 8026—The 90 Division Facts 

No. 8030—The Troublesome Verbs and Pronouns—Correct Usage 


aes ciciniinasicaneniniapiiaruniheemntadndauaicelada $0.40 
Send for a special catalog of Bradley Seat Work Material 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 





THE LIFE OF THE BOX IS THE LIFE OF THE BUILDER—BRADLEY BOXES LAST LONGEST 
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— — is nw AVAILABLE 


The Charm of Color 
The Appeal of Novelty 
The Enthusiasm of New 
Interest~ Combine 


to make 


PICTURES 
THAT TALK 


The Outstanding 
Seat Work of the Year 














BRADLEY HOLIDAY ART SUGGESTIONS 
Picture Cut-outs 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—The village church, the sleigh 
with reindeer, the glorious Christ- 
mas tree, the snow-laden hemlocks, 
happy children and their toys, the 
village houses and all the incidentals 
to create the atmosphere of Merry 
Xmas. Price, $0.50. 


XMAS POSTER PATTERNS 


8471—This set of Xmas poster pat- 
terns contains 12 large sheets of ma- 
terial for every need at this season- 
figures and portraits, a jovial Santa, 
toys, reindeer, holly and mistletoe, 
candlesticks and many other designs 
—arranged to fit the regulation size 
papers of the schoolroom, and appli- 
cable to borders, window decorations, 
posters, booklet and greeting card 
problems. Put up in durable box. 
Price, $0.85. 


PILGRIM VILLAGE 


8306—Figures of the 
women and children, Indians and 
squaws, wigwams, log cabins and 
stockades, canoes, trees and the good 
ship “Mayflower.” Price, $0.50 


Pilgrim men, 


NOVELTY CUT-OUTS 
Children’s Party 


8450—Ten plates of designs for place 
cards and baskets to be cut out, col- 
ored and pasted. Price, per set $0.35. 


CHILDREN’S GIFT SHOP 


8451—Ten plates of designs for blot- 
ter corners, stamp boxes, pin trays, 
handkerchief boxes, postcard cases, 
calendars, needlebooks, telephone 
list, address books, etc., each with 
original appropriate verse. Price, 
per set $0.35. 


+>---- 


Water Colors—Crayons—Construction Papers 


QUALITY WATERCOLORS 


Made in cakes, in pans, in tubes and 
put up in popular assortments to 
meet every demand of school art 
work, 


BUTTERFLY PAPERS 


Dual colored for art posters and con- 
struction work of medium weight 
stock. Made in twelve color combi- 
nations. Fifty sheets to package. 


TRU-TONE PAPERS 


Brilliancy, purity and beauty of color 
are distinctive features of Bradley’s 
Tru-Tone papers. They fold per- 
fectly either way of the grain, and 
are adapted for cutting, and poster 
work, construction work, costume and 
interior studies, drawing and tem- 
pera work, Thirty colors. 


——— 


QUALITY CRAYONS 


A select list of fine crayons for every 
educational requirement, from begin- 
nings in the kindergarten to fine 
pastel work in the higher grades. 


VIVA-TONE PAPERS 


Meets every requirement of poster 
work, paper cutting and construction 
work for which a medium weight 
paper is used. Comes in forty-four 
colors. Sample books of papers sent 
on request. 


“BULL’S EYE” PAPERS 
A line of beautiful tinted papers for 
dr awing, construction and mounting. 


Made in twenty colors. 100 sheets 
in package. 


If you are interested in an up-to-date magazine for Primary Teachers let us 


send you a sample copy of 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Every issue contains in addition to its feature articles and suggested method, 
definite and practical seat work, stories to read, pictures to cut and study, 
treatises on the modern teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic, music, 
timely blackboard designs, illustrated new stories of interesting phases of 
child training, worthwhile book reviews, and miscellaneous items of interest 
to teachers and mothers—a wonderful offering of extraordinary value. 
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we 
$1260 to $3400 


A YEAR 
PICK YOUR JOB 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
ene wet $1900 the firet year, being pald on the first 


*\only eligible accounts are those of 
lanes the major portion of which con- 





Raliway | La vatal Cle 





ont fifteenth of ch month. §78,.00 each pay day. Their pay ts 
y increase “the maximum being 82.700 4 year. $112.50 eac 
pay day, Karly examinations are expected 
Teachers——Travel ior ‘* Uncle Sam" 
Railway Postal Clerks have a yearly vacation of 15 working days 
about 15 days They travelon a pase when on business an | ne 


the country. When away from home they getallowance for hx 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS. POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks | and carriers m mrmence at $1,700 a year ond ‘ 
cally increase 100 « year to £2, 100 and $2,300 They 
Sexe’ pala © acation February ‘xa ae ws li be held ie ” many 
Cities, City residence is unnec } 

GOVERNMENT CLERK CENSUS CLERK 
(Open to men and women a is or over) 

Salary $1, ee te $2,100 8 yeur ie rical work in the va 
tieus government je par ten nts at Washington, D. ¢ and other 
cities Uhre oughe out the country The coming Census means many 
appuintinen 

GET FREE List OF POSITIONS 
oto ut the following coupe « it off and mail it today~—now, 
” 

“DO TT NOW - This toveatment two cents for a postage stamp 

may result in ye t 


sf gelling a Government Job } 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 





Dept. C243, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me, .f ce of « —* 5 a full dem riptlo m of the positic on 
checked belu te page buok, tow to Geta U, 
( ) A ii ay o U. >. Government Joba now ob 


Goveroment x ab 7 

tainable ; 

L) Raliway Postal Clerk 

|] Postoffice Clerk 

L} City Mall Carrier 

| | Rural Mail Carrier 

{ } General Clerk——Census Clerk 
] Inspector of Customs 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) | 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$2100) 
($2100 up) 


Name 


Address 


Use Thie Coupon Hefore You Mislay It. 





) _— lL, —~y 
) Special Agent 
(investigator) 
) Steno-Typist 
Immigrant Insp 
City Mail Carrier 
Border Patro! 


| travel 





Instruction Bureau, 146, &t. > Lent, e- 
sa, focations, apportunition, "Hew to Quality’™, 








$750 


Complete 






Special Introductory 
Offer to Schools 


This combination teeter-tot and merry-go- 


round for schools now reduced to $7.50. 


One of the most popular teeters made. 
Extra safe, extra sturdy. Backed by the 
famous Giant guarantee. Delights the 


smaller children, Badly needed on every 
well-rounded playground. This new low 
price places it within the easy reach of any 
school. Mail the coupon for free catalog 
and reduced prices on other playground 
necessities, 


GIANT MARS ACTURING co., 


x 432 
Council Bluffs, ~; Trenton, N. J. 


_— — — MAIL THIS COUPON— —— —— — 
GIANT MFG. CO., Box 432 
Council Bluffs, Ia., or Trenton, N. J. 


Please send descriptive material on your tee- 
tertot at $7.50; also free catalog. 





Name 


Town 











‘sioner of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


To the Travel Story 


Contestants 


At the time this issue goes to 
press, a large number of accounts of 
experiences have been re- 
ceived as entries in the NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 1929 Con- 
test. A_ still larger number will 
come through the mails during the 


last few days of the Contest, before 
'the closing date, 


October 15. 

Since this issue of the magazine 
will not reach subscribers until about 
the middle of the month, it is not 
worth while here to give the rules 
for contestants. But we wish to re- 
peat the statement, made in every 
one of our announcements, that the 


sisted in travel by rail or boat. Ac- 
counts of automobile trips cannot be 
| considered. 

The only complete and authorized 
instructions for participants in this 
Contest have been published in Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS, or have been mailed to in- 


|quirers by the Travel Editor. 


If the report of the Contest Judges 
is ready before the December issue 
of the magazine goes to press, it will 
be published in that issue. Indi- 
vidual prize-winners will be notified 
by letter as soon as a decision is 
reached, 


> 


Two Birthdays 


The year 1929 marks the ninetieth | 


birthday of the normal school in the 
United States. The first such insti- 
tution was established at Lexington, 
Mass., by Horace Mann, in 1839 
Fifteen years later the Salem State | 
Normal School was established, and 
that school has this fall been observ- 
ing its seventy-fifth anniversary. 





| 
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Money-Saving Magazine Ofters 


Order Now and Pay December Ist stin’seow 
SPECIAL UNIT OFFERS 


The Special Units listed below offer you the greatest value for your money as the 
price of each Unit is less than the sum of the regular clubbing prices of the maga- 
zines included in the Unit. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be added to any 
of these Special Units at $1.85, The Pathfinder at 90c, and Nature Magazine at $2.75. 
Any other magazine in list at bottom of this page may be added at its club price. 










































































Normal Instructor- ) B Etude ' ...$2.00) _ Both 

Primary Plans $2.00 $2.7 75) Modern Priscilla $2.00 $2. 75 
The Pathfinder = 00 as oe aa 

Ni Ain oi crete Nites Natere Magazine ..$3.00) _ Both 
Normal Instructor- ) Both | Pictorial Review $1 $1.00) 9. $3.25 

Primary Plans ..-.$2.00) ES = 
Nature eeneien $3.00) $4.20 | The Pathfinder $1.00) 01 90) | Both 
Dien einetone | ast —t a ~ * $2.00) $2.35 
American Magazine $2.59) Bot Se ed i 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.00! $3.00 The Feaiates $1.00 2 

(Pe ene ad iveun) j . Pictorial Revie.. $1.00 $1.50 

nenaeiesior ences -—— — | Hygeia $3.00) _ Both _ 
American Magazin $2.50 y 
Collier's = Ea) $3.75 McCall's Magasin: $1.00 $3. 25 
_ (To one addr z WA 3 - Hygeia $3.00) Both 
Asnaet seam | Magazine $2.50 al Nature Magazine $3.00 $4.75 
Ww oman *s Home C ompanion... m $1. 00 Three McCall's Magazine : $1 00 Both 7 
Collier's $2.00 $4.75 | Med Pp iscill 4 ‘0 $2 25 

(To one address) F a eee ah named ¥ 
ements 4 Etude $2.00) Both 

American “Magazine $2.50) goth | McCall’s Magazine $1.00 $2.35 
Mentor $2.50 $4. 00 

(To one address) j McCall’s Magazine $1.00 All 

ve 7 nes Modern Priscilla $2.00) Three 
a $2.00) | Beth The Pathfinder . $1.00) $3.00 

> aw 7 ” _ 

(To one address) j $3 McCall’s Magazine $1.00) Both 
ao Fan) Born | The Pathfinder . $1.00; $1.50 
Woman's Home C empanion.. $1. 90) $2. 75 McCall’s Magazine . ai $1.00 Both 

. 4 " : 
American Magazine 2.50 a Se anna $1.60 
Collier's $2.00 _. Modern Priscilla $2.00) _ Both 
Mentor ~ $2.50( $5.75 |The Pathfinder . $1.0} $2.20 20 

( 0 one address) cr —_ 

I " we —— | Modern Priscilla $2.00) Both | 2.00) Both 
\ mete Home Companion = - Both | Pictorial Review $1 1-00) $2.25 $2.25 
we 0 5 ence nenaee 

(To one address) $3. 00 Pictorial Review $1.00) Both .00 Both 
—— —__— | Etude $2.00 2.35 
MecCall’s Magazine _$1. 00) All #200) $2.38 
Modern Priscilla $2.00 $3.0 Pictorial Review $1.00) Both 
Pictorial Review 31 1.00) $3.00 |Current History $3. ‘00} $3.25 
Delineator ..... $1.00) Both | McCall’s Magazine $1.00), 

Modern Priscilla $2.00\ $2.25 | Nature Magazine ..$3.00 $3.25 


Principal speakers for the occasion | 


included the United States commis- 
education, William John | 
Cooper, and Professor William C. 
Bagley of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The place of Massa- 
chusetts in American’ education is 
well summarized in this paragraph 
from a recent editorial in the Pea- 
body Journal of Education, 
goes on to tell how the Massachu- 
setts influence spread southward and 
resulted in the establishment of Pea- 
body College: “Practically every de- 
partment of public education had its 
original impulse in New England, 
particularly in Massachusetts. The 
first attempt at school legislation oc- 
curred there. The first college was 
established there, as were the first 
elementary school, the first high 
school, and the first normal school. 
Also, it took America’s foremost 
philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, to 
beat Massachusetts to the first acad- 
emy. Massachusetts in its earlier 
days might have been called very 
appropriately ‘The Missionary , of 
Public Education to the Western 
World.’ ” 


——@—_——. 


Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave.— 
Lord Brougham. 


“In the race of life endurance is of 
more importance than speed.” 


which | 





MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUBS 


If you do not find what you want in the above Special Unit Offers, you may make up 
your own clubs from the following list by adding together the club prices of the mag- 
azines desired. For instance, if you desire Collier’s and Cosmopolitan, you will add 
together $1.75 and $2.75 which are the club prices of these magazines as given in the 
second column, and the price for the club will be $4.50. If two or more of the maga- 
zines desired are offered as a Unit (see Special Unit Offers above), add to the price 
of this Unit the club prices of the other magazines desired. The following list also 
gives the price of each magazine with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with The 
Pathfinder, and with Nature Magazine. If you desire to order any magazine singly, 
the full price as given in the first column must apply. 


With 
Normat 

Price “— Canadian instructor. ‘ne nature 

Alone Clubs Postage Plans” Pathfinder Magazine 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans...... $2.00 er 3 wae ‘one $2.75 $4.20 
The Pathfinder a 1.00 90 1.00 * ee 3.65 
Nature Magazine ..3.00 2.75 4.20 —— wm 
American Magazine ..2.50 CS _-- 4.35 3.40 5.25 
Asia woseesnees 4.00 3.50 -50 5.35 4.40 6.25 
Collier's ‘ 2.00 |) i 3.60 2.65 4.50 
Cosmopolitan 3.00 2.75 50 4.60 3.65 5.50 
Current History 3.00 2.75 75 4.60 3.65 5.50 
Delineator . 1.60 1.00 ; 2.85 1.90 3.75 
Etude 2.00 1.75 25 3.60 2.35 4.00 
Good Housekeeping 3.00 3.00 S 4.85 3.90 5.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.00 2.75 4.60 3.65 4.75 
*Ladies’ Home Journal ee 
McCall’s Magazine 1.00 1.00 2.85 1.50 3.25 
Mentor ... dom 2.50 2.25 4.10 3.15 5.00 
i... i 2.00 1.50 3.35 2.20 4.25 
RS enE 1.00 | Sere 2.85 1.50 3.25 
Review of Reviews.................................. 4.00 CT T—_ 4.85 3.90 5.00 
REESE CDE A REI 5.00 4.50 50 6.35 5.40 7.25 
Woman’s Home Companion a, 1.00 | 2.85 1.90 3.75 


*The magazine marked thus(*) may not be “clubbed” but may be added to any club 
at its full price. 


— ——USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY DECEMBER 1st— — — 


Date 19 
lr, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 








The total of the above order is $........00.0000000.0. [which I agree to remit not later than Dec. 1, 1929]. 


(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 
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" Teachers—This Christmas Give Your Students 
© 
he 
2 
© 2 Personal Name Pencils 
. , y 
75 te 2 
nm | — " 
is | 1 5c a Box (oe ee. 
th Ais . uf 
5 —= 7 
~ For 10 or More 23 § 
50 —_ TS 
= S fe 
25 eras in 
7 ORDER Lee 
= EARLY ee wf = en + 
25 ONE NAME TO A BOX 
th 
35 
aie bg b . 
7 The Child’s Name on Every Pencil—In Gold! 
00 
th No gift will be more appreciated by the child quality, No. 2 soft, firm, grooved lead. The 
50 than a holly box of fine, beautiful and serv- _lead will not scratch nor break easily. Pol- 
60 iceable SUPERFINE PENCILS, with the re- ished brass tip with red Para erasers. Nine 
sae cipient’s name standing out in golden letters. colors: Red, Blue, Light Green, Dark Green, 
20 ; ; ; : 
— SUPERFINE Pencils are packed in beautiful Led chaps Meta panel ray. 
25 holly boxes, three pencils in a box. Single 8 ; nl 
35 rs Pri iG pigs 4 —_ ten Or §UPERFINE Pencils are packed in holly 
“7 tna b oxes the price 1s loc a box. Unename — poxes of extra heavy material, covered with W 
25 75 os. poinsettias, holly leaves and berries litho- hu 
25 SUPERFINE Pencils are high grade, 5-cent graphed in natural colors. nh 
- “Print” names to go on pencils. We guarantee spelling as per your instructions. vi 
ae The DeLuxe Gift Box The Special Gift Box R 
~ Holly box of 6 pencils_____-_. 35c | | Holly box of 12 pencils___________-__- S0c 
i 10 boxes or more, a box______________- 25c | | 10 boxes or more, a box______-__--__-- 45c UC 
| 
3 Make Money For School Needs—These Premiums FREE! l 
— | 
52s Here is a plan that will provide money for your school We engrave on each pencil, in gold, the name of your N 
4.50 and give good value for every penny received—a plan school or the fund for which the money is to be used, [ 
330 approved by P.-T. A’s and athletic associations. or any inscription up to 32 letters. These pencilscan 
a3 Everybody uses pencils. We furnish the best 5-cent be sold by school organizations for 5c each to net $3 C 
5.15 pencil—SUPERFINE—in gross lots, at $4.25 a gross, on each gross. Every person and firm is a prospect. U 
soe The Premiums How to Order 
3.25 With each Gross SUPERFINE Pen- Write or print names on one side of 
5.00 cils we give as FREE Premiums paper only, using ink if possible. 
HH your choice: Woman’s or man’s 14-K Combine with other teachers for the 
m solid gold _ self-filling Fountain best service we can give. Enclose 
- Pen, black = mottled green; a Giant check, money order or currency. We 
Automatic, Pencil Sharpener or 8 | tay postage, ORDER EARLY. Get 
Be J These premiums guaranteed—satis- your order ready today and mail- 
faction or your money back. but be sure to write names plainly. 
929 | e 
The Dayton Pencil Co. - Dept. NI-9, Dayton, O. 
PEPE eEJVEJEJEMAJ J EJEJAJEJEIJxPJPeJELJJQDOJJJJJDOQJQDEPLE EZ) 
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Teachers— 
This Service 
Will Help 
You 


Complete Sand 


“Interludes of Pleasure” are delight- 
ful new packages to provide for in- 
terruptions in the regular routine of 
school work, furnishing a surprising 
array of most interesting material 
for teachers. 


Full Size Patterns 


A new package 
from September to 
age contains a 


is sent once a month 
April. Each pack- 
blackboard border, 
poster pattern, sand table project and 
a design for a box or basket. Each 
assortment is made up for the very 
month it is to be used. Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and all holidays and 
pecial days are featured in the 















Enclosed is $ 
November 
{ Mo. 













65c. 
$2.00. 


Package, 
Subscription, 
NAME 
ADDRESS.. 





Interludes of Pleasure 


NEW AND DIFFERENT EVERY MONTH 


aan eae, 
s** *. 


New Blackboard Borders 
Original Poster Designs 






CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, Princeton, Illinois. 


Please send me 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


~ 


Table Projects 


Patterns are full size, 
to cut out and put together. 


Sand Table Projects 
Included are such subjects as Story- 
land, The Voyage of Columbus, 
Christmas Eve, and scenes from for- 
eign countries. 


Blackboard Borders 

Very colorful affairs that lend gaiety 
to any schoolroom and delight and 
interest the children who make them. 

Send 65c for delightful package now. 
After you see a sample you will want 
to include this as a regular Service 
Mail coupon NOW—We Pay all 


Postage Charges 


ready 


series. 








Interludes of Pleasure as checked: 
65c. 
$3.75. 













December 


8 Mo. 


Package, 
Subscription, 


--+e--NI-1129 





Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Entertainments 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace 8. te The contents are arranged as 
follow i’ Itecitations for Primary lupils 
Part I! Saar teath ms for Older Pupils Part Il 
Acrostic Part Verses for Familiar Tunes 
Part V Dialogues, Play umd Music l'art VI 
Storie There are 114 recitations for primary and 
older pupils Many of the plays embrace an entire 
roomful of pupils Abundant material for the little 
oues. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. (Contains more than 100 
Tecitations aml songs and many dialogues and plays 
arranged as follows Part Recitations for Primary 
Pupils. Vart U Recitations for Older Pupils. Part 
il crosti Part IV Verses for Familiar Tunes 
Part \ Dialogue und = D’lay Many of the plays 
include a whole hoolroomful of children; others 
may be used with a small or large number in the 
cast. Price, 40 conts, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and 
others. Kleven delightful littl Christmas lays writ- 
ten by authors of long experience in preparing school 


plays The titles are Christmas Secrets: The Real 
Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys 
What Santa Brought An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers: The Lost Reindeer: In 
the Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost 
A_ Christmas Carel: A Visit to Senta Claus Price, 


40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 
By Florence R. Signor. 


tations, songs, plays, drills 
cises included in this book are so varied in length and 
character that they furnish everything essential t 

well-rounded Christmas program Material is pro wid. 
ed for varying numbers and different ages and all of 
the exercises and plays have been successfully pro 
duced in the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Fiorence R. Signor. A new compilation of 
recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and plays for 
the celebration of the Christmastide The selections 
are well varied in length and character to suit all 
grades and, with the exception of a few standard 
favorite poems, are all new and original Among the 
plays and dialogues included are: dramatization of 
liickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit 
Mother Goose's Visit to Santa 


The large number of reci- 
dances other exer 


His Christmas Tree; 


(lous; Santa on Poverty Row; The Christmas Mes 
sage; The New-fashioned Christmas: Santa's Work- 
shop, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Year's Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. 


The most complete entertain 
ment book y 


ever published Contains a large and 
choice collection of recitations, songs, music, dia 
Jogues, tableaux and other entertainment material ar- 
ranged in complete programs for all the various holi 
briny and aan occasions during the school year 
364 pages “ull cloth covers. Price $1.50, stpaid. 
With Instructor-Primar Plans 5 ears 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.2 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully Aon 
our entire line Entertainment Books and 
other publications for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


High Schooi Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 





You can complete 
simplified High 
School Course at heme 
ears. Meets all requirements for en- 
Grqnee to ect ge and the leading professions. au 
Free Bul letin. Bend ‘or it Tor — aueee 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
(Dept. S28 Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 































































New 
Comfort 
for 
Teachers 


Now you may read, write or 
correct papers with perfect 
r-e-l-a-x-a-t-i-o-n! 


Think of the joy of being 
able to read, write or grade 
papers for hours at a time 
without trace of eye-strain 
or arm-strain—either in your 
favorite easy chair or in bed 


These are the advantages 
the Mitchell lap table offers. 
The pancls-adjustable to 
any desired angle (see small 
pictures) — hold your reading 
matter or papers in exact- 
ly the right position for 
comfort. 





The one means of 
eating, reading or 
writing comforta 
bly in fed. 


“For the first time in years 
of teaching, the muscles and 
vertebrae in the back of my 
neck will get some rest while 
I grade English themes,”’ 
W.H. Evans, Marietta, Ga. 
“The handiest, most prac- 
tical piece of furniture I've 
seen in many a day.’’—Adelaide 
cipal, Lewiston, Me. 


Substantially made, beautifully finished, made 
to give a lifetime of service—an ideal gift. Price, 
complete with bed legs, only $6.50. Send in cou- 
pon today for 6-day trial. Money back if you 
are not 100 per cent satisfied. 
ee 
MITCHELL MOULDING ge, my 
Dept. 3611, Forest Park, 

lenclose $6.50. Send iw eo a Mitchell La 
Table ( } Walnut ( ) Mahogany Finish. If in 5 days 1 
am not entire! ly satisfied, I wil return the table and you 
will refund my money in full 


The reverse-pane! 
position—ideal for 
correcting papers, , 
copying, etc. 


V. Finch, Prin- 


SND ccimmeprennentnvmimensesbensateusieuniicntenanseans 





Descriptive Circular on request 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


CLARK-OTIS-HATTON MODERN-SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. By John R. Clark, The 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Arthur S. Otis, 
Author of “Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability”; and Caro- 
line Hatton, Supervisor of Arith- 
metic, Public Schools, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Illustrated with drawings and color 
plates. Cloth. Book One (Grades 3 
and 4): 41fpp., 80c. Book Two 
(Grades 5 and 6): 400pp., 88c. Al- 
so four-book edition of a book to a 
grade, 64c each. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

First STEPS IN TEACHING NUMBER. By 
John R. Clark, The Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Arthur S. Otis, Author of 
“Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability”; and Caroline Hat- 
ton, Supervisor of Arithmetic, Public 


Schools, Fort Lee, N. J.—Authors of 
“Modern-School Arithmetic.” Cloth. 
239pp. $1:48. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

LITTLE FRECKLED PERSON. A Book of 
Child Verse. By Mary Carolyn 
Davies. Illustrated. Cloth. 104pp. 
Houghton Mifflln Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. An: Interpretation 
of Modern School Procedures in the 
Light of Our: Present Knowledge of 
the Laws of Learning. By Lois 
Coffey Mossman, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth. 
310pp. $1.90. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

THE Story OF A HEAD OF POLICE. By 
Evelyn Hood. Illustrated. Cloth. 
42pp. 75c. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

THE STORY OF AN AvIATOR. By Evelyn 
Hood. Illustrated. Cloth. 50pp. 
75¢. 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

Tue Music Hour. THIRD Book. By 
Osbourne McConathy, Formerly Di- 
rector of the Department of Public 
School Music, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; W. Otto Miessner, Director of 
Public School Music, Chicago Musi- 
cal College; Edward Bailey Birge, 
Professor of Public School Music, 
Indiana University; Mabel E. Bray, 
Director of the Department of Music, 
State Teachers College at Trenton, 
N. J. Illustrated. Cloth. 140pp. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

THE GOLDEN BALL. By Alice Brown, 
Author of “Children of Earth,” ete. 
Cloth. 100pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 
BASED ON COMMUNITY LIFE. By Lucy 
Weller Clouser, Instruetor of Upper 
Primary Education, Teachers Col- 
lege of Kansas City, Mo., and Chloe 
Ethel Millikan, Director of Kinder- 


garten-Primary Education, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo. Cloth. 315pp. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
THE PIRATE’S UMBRELLA. An Operetta 
for Boys. Book and Lyrics by Sarah 
Grames Clark. Music by Mrs. R. R. 
Forman. Paper. 39pp. 60c. Theo- 
dore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AT THE END OF THE WARPATH. An In- 
dian Operetta for Juveniles in a Pro- 
logue and Three Acts. (Unison or 
Two-Part.) Book and Lyrics by 
Sarah Grames Clark. Music by John 
Iroquois. Paper. 40pp. 60c. Willis 
Music Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CHINA SILK. An Operetta in Two 
Acts. Book and Lyrics by Sarah 
Grames Clark. Music by Winifred 
Moore, composer of “Patricia,” etc. 
Paper. 63pp. J. S. Fearis & Broth- 





ers, 2204 Ainslie St., Chicago, II. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, | 
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Improved Illumination 
Easy Manipulation~ 


HE new CR Balopticon—designed 

to meet the increasing demand for 
a high-grade combined projection ma- 
chine. A newly designed lamphouse 
and cooling device make possible the 
use of two 500 watt lamps backed with 
parabolic mirrors for opaque projection. 


The two lamps give excellent, even 
illumination over the entire area. A 
separate 500 watt lamp is used for lan- 
tern slide projection. A tumbling 
switch changes the type of projection. 


A mechanical control permits the 
user to raise or lower the platform, or 
to hold it in any desired position so 
that both hands are free to remove or 
insert the specimen. 
Complete Information Will 
Gladly Be Sent on Request 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
649 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y, 


KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR SUBJECT 


by using the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


given by 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 


For booklet giving full information, write 


The University of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how tolearn 
to play =, Orr-an, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. ete. 
Beginners or advanced players. You pay as you learn. Costs only 
a few centsa day. Thousands of satisfied students. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 

























Test Your ‘Story Writing 
y _Ability FREE 


\ — potential writers don’t know their own 
pei ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 





indicates your power to create plots, charac- 

ters that live, to understand motives, ete. It’s 

asplendid test of your story instinct, Send 

for this free analysis. Try it, and receive 
oapert critic's opinion, also booklet, **Short Story 

DR. aE RTON Writing.’ 

Extension Institute, 605 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty 

lesson course in writing and marketing of the 

Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 

MONTHLY free. Write ys 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE Set 
Springtield 


— 





’ courses 1n 
ROWN’S Home Study School §2°""**..- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related ae pne. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I. Peoria, Ill. 








. 7 lit roduct ions 
Application Photos! Qe sprees for 
$1.50. et 244x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 

Originals returned. Folders 5¢ each. 


inals 
KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville. lowa 
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J 
Give a woman 
half a minute! 


A man thinks he needs a chest- 
ful of tools to mend some little 
thing. He spends a lot of time 
and fussing. But all a woman 
needs is half a minute and a 
tube of LePage’s Glue. It’s 
her hammer, nails and 
everything else, her handi- 
est tool, that nothing can 
replace. She, “mends it 
today.” Mends wood, 
leather, cloth, paper, 
»laster—everything! 
Nothing to mix, heat or 
moisten. Just use when 
you choose. Always 
ready.Costsafew cents. 
Savesmany dollars. Put 
it on your shopping 
list. Keep it in your 
medicine cabinet. 


[E Xe] By 























GLUE 


Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amazing 
New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Simple and easy. Prints anything written 
with pencil or typewriter. Just make stencil and 
print 1,000 copies per hour. Wonderful for illus- 
trations drawn or traced, All supplies and 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed 10 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 
9x14. Does beautiful work. 

SAVE MONEY—MAKE MONEY 

Saves and makes money for 
Merchants, Ministers, Teachers, 
Offices, ete. Use it to build 
your business. Do work for 
others at big profits, 













> 
o 
Only $39.00 Write for Free Book 
sy Terms —Today 
Shipped at our risk. Positive money-back guarantee. 
Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book de- 


‘ribing all details and easy payment plan. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenxe. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ILLUSTRATIVE 
INSTRUCTION 


enables teachers to illustrate their teaching by rapid, 
Simple sketches on the blackboard. A system every- 
®necan learn. Talent for drawing is not necessary. 
Write for the fascinating booklet 
“‘A New Step Forward In Education’’— 
it shows what illustrative instruction can do for you! 
Institute of Illustrative Instruction 
Dept. A, Greeley, Colorado 
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Earn a Diploma 


SELF-EXPRESSION IN A JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
By L. Logie, Headmistress, Ouseburn 
Junior School. Illustrated. Cloth. 
86pp. $3.00. Oxford University 
Press, New York City. 

GEOGRAPHY. SOUTHERN LANDs. By 
Harlan H. Barrows, Professor of 
Geography and Chairman of the 
Department of Geography, Univer- 
sity ef Chicago; Edith Putnam Par- 
ker, Assistant Professor of the 
Teaching of Geography, School of 
Education, University of Chicago and 
Margaret Terrell Parker, Associate 
Professor of Geography, Wellesley 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 304pp. 
ee Burdett & Company, Newark, 

Stories I LIKE WITH PICTURES BY ME. 
A New Workbook and Silent Reader 
Combined. Motivated Seat Work— 
Silent Reading — Comprehension 
Tests. By Maud C. Stubbings and 
Genevieve M. Watts, Mark Twain 
School, Chicago. Illustrated. Paper. 
24c a copy, or $2.60 a dozen, post- 
paid. Hall and McCreary Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Aips To Zoo.tocy. By Harry Lister, 
M. Se., F. Z. S., Lecturer in Charge 
of Zoology, University College, Not- 
tingham, England. Illustrated. Cloth. 
222pp. $1.50. William Wood and 
Company, New York. 

Two FuNNy CLowns. By Berta and 
Elmer Hader. Hand lettered by 
Howard Gag. Illustrated in color. 
Boards. $1.50. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York City. 

SS 
A Useful List 

For the fifth time, Hanor A. Webb 
of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers has addressed himself to 
the task of examining “a truly im- 
posing shelf of science books.” He 
has selected, classified, and briefly 
described the volumes which he 
would most heartily recommend to 
inquiring high school librarians. The 
list, given in the Peabody Journal of 
Education (July, 1929), is one of 
the most useful bibliographies avail- 
able to the sorely perplexed librarian 
or the teacher who is building up a 
science library. It is made so by the 
compiler’s discerning judgment and 
pithy comments, as well as by his 
convenient classification and accurate 
convenient classification and accurate 
data. 

Including introductory remarks 
and an address list of publishers, 
“The High School Science Library 
for 1928-1929” occupies sixteen pages 
of the Journal. Bound reprints of 
the earlier lists may be obtained at 
nominal cost from the Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

ee 

“Half a century ago,” says Mrs. 
Gladys Coon Sommer of the National 
Dairy Council, “the banana, which 
is one of our cheapest fruits to-day 
all over the country, was scarcely 
known in the middle-class homes of 
our Middle West. Disraeli, in a let- 
ter dated at Cairo in 1831, writes to 
his sister, Sarah, in England: ‘Oh, 
the delicious fruits that we have 
here and in Syria! Orange gardens 
miles in extent, citrons, limes, pome- 
granates; but the most delicious 
thing in the world is a banana, which 
is richer than a pineapple.’ Trans- 
portation and modern methods of 
production have brought foods that 
could be enjoyed only by the wealthy 
class a few generations ago, to the 
working man’s table to-day,” points 
out Mrs. Sommer. “To-day one of 
the most inexpensive yet highly nu- 
tritious desserts for the family din- 
ner table is bananas and cream.” 
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Teacher’s Certificate 





who have had some training in music. They have the opportunity to 
build up an interesting music class and teach after school hours and on 
Saturday. 


I; every community there are ambitious teachers in the public schools 


They realize the necessity of a Certificate in order to build up a nice size 
class and make a success from a financial standpoint. These teachers are 
busy and haven’t much time for extra study so they find the courses of- 
fered by the extension method give them the training they need. 


During your spare time and without any inconvenience, you can get ad- 
ditional training in music. You can earn a diploma or work for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music or a teacher’s certificate and in that way train your- 
self for a better paying position. 


You may have seen our announcement many times but just put off writ- 
ing for catalog and details of the courses. 


Our Institutional Rating 


Twenty-five years’ success in teaching nationally and internationally. 

Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American Continent. 
Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America. 

Graduates, who have stood the “acid test” for preparedness in whatever man- 
ner called upon. 

Diplomas which carry national recognition. 

Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 

Passed the experimental stage years ago. 

Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used by many lead- 
ing universities. 

Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conservatory. The 
enly conservatory that offers regular conservatory courses in all branches, by 
home study method. 


Send for Sample Lessons— Today 


Whatever your music ambitions may be, you are cordially invited to send for 
full details of our wonderful and exclusive method of musical training. Check 
the Course on the coupon that interests you most and we will send you not only 
our interesting Catalogue, but also four lessons from the Course you seiect— 
absolutely free. 

The lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how completely we have 
mastered the problem of high-grade, approved music training by Extension 
Methods, and also how easily and quickly you can achieve real success in music 
right in your own home in but a fraction of the cost in time and money you 
may have thought necessary. You will incur no obligation whatever in sending 
for this interesting and convincing evidence. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 484, 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Ill. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 484, ~ | 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 

course I have marked with an X below. 


Piano, Normal Cornet, Amateur Harmony 
Course for Piano Cornet, Profes- Violin 
Teachers sional Guitar 
Piano Course for Organ, (Reed) Ear Training and 
Students . 
Public School Voice Mandolin 
Music History of Music Adv. Composition 
— RSEETEEES Age. 


sidiaiialaiaeaaaaed Se assenansinne wa 

A few words regarding your music training and experience, if any, and 
also your plans, will be helpful to us in giving you just the information 
you want. 


| 
| 
Sight Singing 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Educational Notes 
Industrial Pictures vol en 


pan California public libraries 
make provision for out-of-door read- | 
ing “rooms,” in patios or on porches. 









Enable every | 
one to visualize | 


the various > . , ; : 
Pennsylvania is to have a new} 


state education building at Harris- | 
burg. Ground was broken last sum- 
mer for the structure, which is to 
cost $4,000,000. 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, state | 
commissioner of education in Maine 
for the past twelve years, is succeed- | 


steps in these 
important in - | 
dustries. | 


Every school, li- | 
brary and home 
where there are 
children, will find 
the entire collec- 
tion of real assist 
ance and interest 


Gueer Geene ed in that office by the deputy state | 
Sinead 20 pictures for B0c commissioner, Bertrand E. Packard. 
Coal 12 a me 25e . e ‘ 
| Coffee 1b “ 4060 John A. Spargo, principal since 
| Copper a4 ¥ = s0c . ‘ . 
| Gotten + 35e 1919 of Ashland School, East Or- | 
JGranite K . 20 ange, N. J., has been appointed as- 
Linen, with history vv 55e 2 ° ‘ ‘ 
] Lumbering obe sistant state commissioner of ele- | 
L ] Marble 5S 20e — - . . # + : 
{-— °o «- « bee mentary education for New Jersey. 
} Rubber 12 25e¢ _ . 
| Silk 4) Be Mrs. H. D. Kilgore, a member of 
] Steel, « ilable soc e “ ‘ 
— an an the Minneapolis board of education | 
C} Wool 5 “ * 406 since 1923, has been elected president | 
AA the bottom of 9 veh picture is a brief, in- of the board. She is the first woman 
These are fine, clear photowraphs taken at to hold this post in Minneapolis. 


great expense unde the per 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson 


whal direction 


Dr. Leonard V. Koos, well known 
as a writer on high schools and 
junior colleges, has been called from | 
the University of Minnesota to ac- | 


Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long 
time. Some sets are 6 x 8 in., others 6 x 9 in, 


Tear Out This Ad 


X the sets you want, fill in the coupon and - r a } 
mail today. cept a professorship in the Univer- 
FREE-—Dodson’ valuable Reference-Index sity of Chicago. 

which lists almost 1,000 pictures on Birds, 


Animals, Plants, Trees, 
Fruits, Fish and Minerals 
Joseph H. Dedson, Ine. 
201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
Send Picture series checked above. En- 
closed find $ in payment, 
Reference-Index 


Flowers, Insects, 


When the board of education in 
Gloucester, N. J., raised the salaries 
of fifty-two unmarried teachers but 
provided no increase for the twenty 
who are married, the latter appealed | 


Send your Valuable 


which I understand is free. to the state education commission, 
— oni alleging discrimination. 
Address . seeatiae Announcement is made of the 











death of Harriette Melissa Mills, one 








+ Please send me FREE sample copy « 





|of the pioneers in kindergarten edu- 
cation in the United States, and since | 
1909 principal of the Harriette Me- 
lissa Mills Kindergarten and Primary 
Training School in New York City, 
affiliated with New York University. 


| Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, for nine 
years chairman of the department of 
education in Yale University, will 
| continue his work in the university | 
|as Sterling professor of education, 
but will be succeeded as chairman by 
Dr. Clyde M. Hill, onetime president 
of Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, and for three years pro- 
fessor of secondary education at 
Yale. 


The September issue of School 
Life, published by the U. S. Bureau 
_of Education, carries an announce- 
|ment of the death of James Cham- 
bers Boykin, who had been in charge 


Concerts 
School Plays 


and Assemblies 


Send coupon today 
for free sample copy. 


tried and tested songs with words 

and music complete, covering all 
the song needs of any school from Primary 
grades up, including 15 CHRISTM AS 
CAROLS. 


Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
this book. The simple but authentic musi- 
cal arrangements provide ample class ma- 
terial and make this book a general favor- 
ite. Includes 30 Folk Songs, 12 National 
Songs, 74 Stunt and Pep Songs, 21 Human 
Interest Songs, 48 Sacred Songs, 17 Negro 
Spirituals, 15 Christmas Songs and many 
other favorites—new and old. 


Price — “Sociability Songs” —$1.80 per 
dozen, $15.00 per hundred. Write today. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
665 McClurg Building, Chicago, Il. 
721-8 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— — 


66S ted and. Songs” contain 224 


| ment and had been editor of the Bu- 
reau of Education since 1911. Mr. 
Boykin was the author of a number 
of brochures on educational subjects. 
|Henry R. Evans is acting editor of 
| School Life. 


A course in the history of living 
religions is included in the curricu- 
lum of the Topeka (Kan.) Senior 
Name tw. | High School. It is a 2-semester 
course, classified as History 7 and 8, 
and is cpen to juniors and seniors. 
| The subject was introduced in the 
| spring term 1926-27, with an enroll- 
ment of 27 students. Increase in en- 
rollment last year to 60 necessitated 
the formation of two classes. In the 
progress of the study the history of 





bee Bepansaven COMPANY 
to nearest office 


“Seclability Songs’’ with 
out obligation 


Address 


City State 








inum 


of School Life since its establish- | 





“Te Sein bn eta finest 1) living religions is presented : 
eres eipece jep.s CHICAGO, ILL. _ Judaism, Christianity, Taoism, Con- 
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A New Aijid for 


rimary Teachers 


320 large pages (7}x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
other class of teachers, need sup- 
plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 
The book is arranged in ten sections 
-each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 





tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other - occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 








Yet Unusually Low Priced 
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Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until December Ist. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 








[ 734 inches————_—_——_—_] 


Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 
ORDER THIS COMBINATION 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


er or not remittance accom- 





panies your order. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
60 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
e 
Use This 
Both Only Order 
$4.90 Blank 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
in one of 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 


istindicate™ right my address given below. Price $3.60. 

whether 

4 "ihe? book Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 

Sock ond the my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, at 
your special combination price of $4.90. 

Sgt 8S nd .in one of the squares | ) I am enclosing payment herewith. 





as to payment 


ee ssinsniiesstinaninichinasnamennineeiianin 


| I agree to pay not later than December 1, 1929. 





BE Misti thiinesentieclccanennaaiaiisbioniiin 





Street or R. F. D 
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For Making Christmas Gifts 
of Real Value 


Have you ever tried stencilling with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons . . the clean, 

pact color ? It is the easiest 
end most effective way to decorate bags, 
pillowtops, towels and curtains, and the 
stencilled articles launder easily and well. 





We have just awe vy a new double folder 

. Stencil with CRA YOL . which con- 
tains complete directions for CRAYOLA 
stencilling and four actual size designs for 
you to trace and use. 


If you have not already received your copy, 
we will be glad to send you one on : equest. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street - New York, N.Y. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFE 


KODAK FILMS— 3008) Mix Kouba Fini 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 
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CORONA 


pa serves eee? 
<< eee 2207.27? 


<< J): ew es w As 


‘ %, ERE’S your 
oo chance toown 
) ire. that brand new Genuine 


Model 3 Corona you've 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered — at 
LOWEST PRICE ever offered! 
Complete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc. MANUFACTUR- 
ER’S GUARANTEE. Recog- 
nized the world over as the finest, strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Only a limited number 
of these "splendid machines available. To get 
one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE~ 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this nal writing 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10 days free! how 
easy it is run and the “eplendidly typed letters it 
turns out. Ideal a the office d desk, home, traveling. 
Small, lig . Don’t send out let- 
ters, reports, bills” - poor handwriting when you can 
have this Corona at ay a low price or on such easy 
terms. j eee and new machines right 
out of the Corona } 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions gn = on 
this offer. Send no money—just the coupon. 

delay or red tape we will send you the ee. Try 
10 days. If you decide to keep it, send us st oo 

$3 a month until our special price of $39. 





BALANCE 
EASY 


TERMS 















Now is the time to buy. tii 
Tepeated. 


coupon now. 


MONEY SAVED 


By Using This Coupon 
UGmith Typewriter SalesCorp. 


1 {Corona Division) 
469 E. Ohio wr Cateage, Dept, Be. 
Lgroesh Se 


with you until then. 1 am tobe aad Tact It 
ve 78 r. 

tise te pairs oe return to express agent, 

§ who will return my $2. You are toahes your guarantee, 
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fucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Shintoism, Sikhism, Zoroas- 
trianism, and Mohammedanism. 


Emphasis is placed upon the two 
religions of the Bible—Judaism as 
presented in the Old Testament and 
Christianity in the New Testament. 


William Moore Hatch died at Straf- 
ford, Vt., his birthplace, August 23. 
From 1900 until his retirement in 
1928 he was identified with Silver, 
Burdett and Company, textbook pub- 
lishers, becoming New England man- 
ager, and later a director and secre- 
tary of the company. He was espe- 
cially interested in public school 
music education. 


A booklet describing Courses of 
Lectures, Gallery Talks, Study-Hours, 
and Story-Hours offered by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art has been 
published and may be obtained by 
addressing the Museum (Fift') Ave- 
nue and 82d Street, New York City). 
Many of the free courses and others 
are of interest to teachers and stu- 
dents. 

About 3,500 rural schools have 
been established in Mexico by the 
federal government during the past 
five years. Many of them are located 
in remote corners of the country, in 
small villages, and in the mountains. 
Most of the schools have only one 
teacher each, and 4,575 teachers in 
all are employed. These rural schools 
serve as centers for the communities 
in which they are located, and they 
are called by the people in some com- 
munities “La Casa del Pueblo,” the 
house of the village. Because of the 
lack of trained teachers, it has been 
necessary to draft into school service 
men and women inadequately trained 
but who are acquainted with rural 
life and are in sympathy with the 
purpose of the government to pro- 
mote Mexican family life among the 
Indian and peasant population. Such 
workers are aided by training in 
service. 

As a feature of its educational 
work in the conservation of mineral 
fuels, the Department of Commerce 
has produced a number of motion 
picture films designed to illustrate 
the manufacture and proper utiliza- 
tion of motor gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oils. The ever-present human 
hazard of carbon monoxide, a con- 
stituent of automobile exhaust gases, 
has also been visualized. Other 
films depict the story of the treat- 
ment of metals used in the making 
of automobiles, or portray the manu- 
facture and proper care of certain 
automobile accessories. These films 
have been made under the direct 
supervision of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, in co-operation 
with the automotive and petroleum 
industries. They are loaned free of 
charge, distribution being made from 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station 
of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. The only ex- 
pense incurred by the exhibitor is 
that of postage to and from the Bu- 
reau of Mines distributing center. 

en 

I have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overwhelming con- 
viction that I had nowhere else to go. 
My own wisdom and that of all about 
me seemed insufficient for that day. 
—Lincoln, 


To 
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et your first book 


FRE 


| NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS : 


from the 
— Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


free, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 
your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration. 


“IX distinguished for- 
eign authors now 
serve as an international 
Advisory Committee for 
the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. The function the 
individuals in this for- 
eign group perform is to 
keep our judges advised 
about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, 
each in his own country. 
The committee consists 
of: 
FOR ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 
and 

Arnold Bennett 

FOR FRANCE: 

André Maurois 
FOR GERMANY AND 

AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 


and 
Arthur Schnitzler 


FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


i 


Henry Seidel Canby 


Chairman 





Heywood 


Foun 


If you did not get your first =| 


GREAT many people (we know) have 

been on the verge of joining this or 
ganization, but have “put it off” through 
busyness or oversight. This special offer is 
made, frankly, at this time, in order to over- 
come this procrastination, and make it 
clearly an advantage to you to delay no 
longer. We suggest simply, that you get 
full information at once, about what the 
Book-of-the-Month Club does for you, and 
decide once for all whether you want to join. 


In this connection, here is a pertinent fact 
that may be important to you. Of the more 
than 100,000 people who now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, not a single one was 
induced to join by a salesman or by personal 
solicitation of any kind. They were simply 
given the facts as to what it does for book- 


readers. After reading these facts, they 
subscribed. 
And what sort of people are they? Cab- 


inet members, senators, judges, governors; 
leaders of industry and finance; the out- 
standing figures in thousands of communi- 
ties, large and small. Our list of members, 
indeed, reads like a “who’s who,” in every 
profession, in every walk of life. These are 
judicious people, in other words, not of the 
kind to be easily influenced or to follow fads. 
They know what they want. 

This being the case—if you have ever 
thought of joining this organization—it does 
seem sensible to get the facts as to how it 
operates as quickly as possible, and then (if 
you want to) join before this special “first- 
book-free” offer expires. So, if you are in- 
terested mail the cowpon, now, before you 
forget to do so. 


3% 


se Chnistopher Wien Allen 
Morley hite 








THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 










Address 





City... 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian merabers through Book -of - = Month Club(Canada Limited | 
—$—$—<$<$—$—$—$——————————————————————————————ee 
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Attention 


from every 
student in 
the class e 


Look at the photograph. It was 
taken in public school classroom. 
It shows how Motion Pictures 
command attention, and furnish 
the that the student 
needs in every course of study. 


interest 


Special programs have been 
worked out to supplement lec- 
tures. Tests have proven that 
carefully chosen Motion Picture 
lectures give the children a dis- 


tinct advantage. 


The finest Motion Picture Pro- 
grams depend on the efficiency 
of the projector. The widely 
used Acme Projector is ideal 
for this work. It produces 
sharply focused, flickerless pic- 
tures, operating with dependable 
ease and safety at all times. 
This compact and portable 
Acme model carries the stere- 
opticon attachment and is 
equipped with the exclusive 
Gold-Glass Shutter—built to 
show still pictures from the film, 


A free demonstration with a 
typical educational film will be 
held at your convenience, It 
will demonstrate the tremendous 
possibilities on the new Im- 
proved Acme Projector. Mail 
the coupon for booklet with full 
information. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street, New York City 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet H-11. 


Naime......... : 


| tuberculosis, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Childhood Tuberculosis 
By H. E. Kleinschmidt, M.D. 


Few people know that children 
may have a disease of the 
glands which is different from adult 
but often a forerunner 
of it. When discovered during child- 
hood the prospects are far brighter 
| of maintaining health than when the 


‘child has grown up, and the disease 


reasons for conducting the 


may have developed into the com- 
monly known type of tuberculosis. 
Because of this, one of the primary 


|} mas seal sale is to raise money to 


promote the early discovery of those 
children who now have within their 
bodies the seeds of grave future 
danger. 

Usually the condition is unknown 
to the family. There are no clear 
and unmistakable evidences of it ap- 
parent to the eye of the physician at 
a cursory examination. Its detec- 
tion requires special skill and expe- 
rience aided by the tuberculin test 
and the X-ray. 

Certain warning signals indicate 
those children who should be given 
the benefit of these tests. The child 
may show signs of underweight and 
slight weakness; his appetite may be 
poor; he may be somewhat pale; he 
may tire easily and be lacking in 
“pep.” But all these symptoms may 


lung | 


Christ- | 


| 
be due to other causes—only the tu- 
berculin test and X-ray in the hands | 


of a competent doctor can ascertain 
the facts with certainty. 


In the beginning this condition is | 


not lung tuberculosis at all. The 
breathing surface has not been in- 
vaded. In childhood the disorder is 
usually confined to small glands 
about the size of beans, which are 
located at the point where the wind- 
pipe divides into two branches, one 
going to each lung. These glands 
serve as filters. 
berculosis get into the lung, the lung 


| glands tend to stop them from get- 





ting into the blood ciculation, but in 
doing so the glands may themselves 
become damaged. Ultimately the in- 
jured portion of the gland is replaced 
by a hard gritty substance called cal- 
cium, which makes a distinct shadow 
on the X-ray plate. 


If the germs of tu- | 


Children who live or have lived in | 


homes with adults having tubercu- 


|losis should be given these tests, as 


it is close contact with the disease 
that is most dangerous. Undernour- 


ished children who fail to respond to | 


intelligent feeding and plenty of 
sleep should also be examined. Per- 
haps the best thing is for all chil- 
dren to have such a thorough exami- 
nation, with X-ray and tuberculin 
test. 

Lung gland tuberculosis can usu- 
ally be prevented from developing 
into lung tuberculosis. By shielding 
children from 
large doses of tubercle bacilli, active 
tuberculosis can usually be avoided. 
If there is another case of tubercu- 
losis in the family and it is impos- 
sible for him or her to be in a sana- 
torium, every precaution should be 
taken, such as never kissing the child, 
scalding and washing separately all 


| dishes and eating utensils and de- 
stroying the sputum, preferably by | 
| burning. The patient most certainly | 


must sleep alone. 


receiving additional | 





ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —53 Years of Hits 
Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 

Comedies, Revues, ee 
Chalk-Talk, Amateur Circus and Magic Books, 


Black-faceSkits, Snappy Posters, 
Opening Corse MINSTRELS Window Cards. 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs. 


New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.58 Chicago 








Decorative 
Moore 
Push-Pins @@#;) 
Will beautify any room rd me: 


6 colors | 


3 sizes 
10c a block. All Dealers 














49 DISCIPLINE D" VICES 


GRADES 1 to8 INC, 
Selected from those in use by 187 successful 
eachers 
25c postpaid 
Remittance si.oculd accompany order 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 
P. O. Box 4403, Phila., Pa. 







































FoR 
PHOTOS.$ 11° + 50;5 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
WE WILL SEND YOU perfect copies from any size 
hoto or snapshot, beautifully finished on genuine 
eavy weight photo paper, at above prices, postage 
paid, and original returned unharmed 
Have a good photo to seod friends, relatives, 
correspandents, or prospective employer. 

Used extensively by both college, and high school 
teachers and students. wwy use expensive proves? 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 

1110 n Hartford Bidg., Chicago, ti. 


ANY SIZE 
PROTO 


SWAP SHOT 








PLAYS FOR CLASSROOM 
and AUDITORIUM 


By Phyllis Me Neal Swinton 
Six Complete Plays for Grades Fifth to Eighth 
On Historic and Holiday Subjects 
Price $1.75 Postpaid 
THE CALL PRINTING AND PUB. CO., 
Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 




















High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
SS Size 2'x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand 
coloring 24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest 
and skill of children from first grade to high school— also 
simple gifts requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. 
Designed from long experience in school art classes, to meet 
a need often felt in all schools. Good material for school 
bazaars. $1.00 brings you asample set. A2 cent stamp 
brings illustrated folder. «Designs by Ruth Crooks). 


PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the post- 

age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 


FREE Write for our great book catalog. 


This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of America’s 
leading universities; 200,000 book lovers buy 
from it. Free if you write now. 


"CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1128 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 











VISUALIZED CURRENT NEWS 


offers a lucrative sales position to men and women en- 
gaged in selling school supplies and also to teachers 
who desire to earn extra money during their spare 
hours. The Service is well-known all over the United 
States. Its use stimulates the pupils’ interest, imag- 
ination and thought. Write immediately. 


~ | ~+ hana Cunnant NEWS, INC. 
Educational Dep’ W HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 














one NO MONEY—WE TRUST YoU 
S del, keeps perfect teme. Guaranteed 5 
Write for 12 boxes Mentho -Nova Sell at 25¢ box Wrist 
ch with ep sent you as per plan mn Big Catalog. Send 
or 1 nane and add 











THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year course 
to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Association. 
For information address, Director of Nurses, Dept. 
P. L.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 














Revd 


& Enlarged 











202 S's Soa aet 20¢ 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
| and for assembly and community singing. 

It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 

sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 

songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’”’ which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 





Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America Laugh Provoker, 


America the Beautiful Kindly Light 


Annie Laurie Lightly Row 





Jos 
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| 
| 


Anvil Chorus 
Auld Lang Syne 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the 
public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Iiroom, The (Round: 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
lbeck the Hall 
Dixie 
Drink to_Me 
Farmer, The 
Farmy ard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gelly the Troubadour 
am 


Thine Eyes 
‘Only With 


Go ywn, Moses 

God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again 

God Bless Our Native 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
sing | Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 
How D'Ye Do 
Illinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming : 
It Came Upom the Mid- 
night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 
Juanita 
Kathleen Mavourneen_ 
Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 
Keller's American Hymn 
Killarney 


Little Bo-Peep 

Little Man, A 

Loch Lomond 

Long Trail, The 
Loreley, The 

Love's Old Sweet Song 
Luther's a Hyna 
MacDonald's 

March of Men of “Harlech 
Marseillaise Hym 

Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie [ Thee 
My Faith Looks Up t 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thiet 
O Little Town ‘of Beth- 


lehem 
(A Toast! 


O Me! O My! 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers 

Perfect Day 

Reuben ona Rachel 

Robin Adair 

Robin Redbreast 

Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep 

Scotland's 
(Round) 

Silent Night 

Smiles 

Solomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier,The [The 

Star Spangled Banner, 

Sweet and Low [io 

Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

There's Music in the Ait 

Three Fishermen, The 

Vacant Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 

When the Swallows 
aed Fly 
‘hen You A I Were 
Young, Mag: 

While She — 4 “w atched 
Their ocks 

Work, for the Night i 
Coming 


Burning 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 


need for your school. 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 





For ; 
Junic 
e’en, 
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Gsifts "To wake 





of The child with lung gland tubercu- 
losis should be relieved of all possi- 
476 Bird Pi ictures ble strain at home and in school. 


Strenuous exercise and fatigue must 





















” . 
k “ InBeautiful be avoided. Defects, such as bad 
Colors teeth and tonsils, must be corrected 
and good daily health habits culti- 
. Exact Repro- cas * : 
| ductions from || Vated. Nourishing food, sunshine, 
Nature. and fresh air in abundance are es- 
Size 7x9 inches sential. Ten or more hours of sleep 
1] Suitable for movating | at night and rest periods of an hour 
Every school, li- || OF More morning and afternoon are 
poney bone ature | | necessary. Just as rest is the secret 
this set. Buy 8 of successful treatment of tuberculo- 
J a B . . . ° 
J \cep adding until || SiS, SO also is it the most important 
Blue Jay sone the com- || preventive of that disease. In fact, 
er everything possible should be done to 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s || build up the child’s general health. 
leading authority on bird life, of- Preventoria established in some 
fers you the finest and only complete || communities conduct special super- 
collection of bird pictures in the || vised school work for children threat- 
world—some of them now extinct. ened with tuberculosis, heart disease " 
Onl 1.00 and other handicaps. These schools Instructions FREE 
nly $1. aim to hel ents carry out the 
. “0 eip parents Carry Out the | It’s delightfully easy now for childrento numberof the Party Magazine—filled with 
ae oy bring you 33 Beta =a health-building program outlined | make at school all sorts of clever little ideas for happy holiday parties, games and 
sumsor pictures (an extra-fine || above. Such all-year-round work as | Christmas gifts—the very kind they love gifts—it’sonly 25c. Orsome of the famous 
selection) also valuable Reference- , shee - nee , 4 ey : 
: Index described below. Use the || iS here described is fostered by the | to make themselves! Dennison -craft books, listed below, con- 
| coupon. National Tuberculosis Association | All you need do to start the children is *@ining hundreds of gift suggestions, with 


ds tet. thee and its 1400 affiliated organizations | to follow the simple step-by-step direc- directions for making. Send coupon today! 
Oc FREE Dodson’s valuable Ref- throughout the country. They are | tion folder—‘‘Making Christmas Gifts at 


erence-Index lists al- " na , - . : 
most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- || conducting their annual Christmas School’’—which we will send you if you _-§) } . = 
ow ‘ s Plants s , se Day will simply mail us the coupon below. | 


aie, Suan, and Flowers, || seal sale from Thanksgiving It contains illustrated instructions for 



























| 

: Insects, Fruits, Fish, Minerals and : | DENNISON’S .D L,F M | 
isa ”, ” » & through Christmas. Pe ease : : opt. 24-L., Framingham,Mase. 
inds Industrial Studies. Send for a copy. ° making simple, attractive greeting cards, | Please send me free directions for | 
ing. — eee eee, eee — — en cog dolls and doll a paper | making Christmas Gifts at School. | 
ngs, . weights, games and puzzles, and a host 

Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 6 99 8 »& . Zz te ° rs 
onal 201 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. A School of the Air of other clever little gifts the children will Name ....----------0-- 
ex- — ° ° : . » | 
om- ] Please send me your 33 selected bird pic- The Ohio Legislature, in its recent | be proud to take home. And all can be | Street or R.F.D.. l 
ngs ae a on pasnge - session, appropriated funds for thc |™ade of inexpensive Dennison materials, | 
col- L] Please send your eference-Index con- 7 4 “ : at = ati ‘2 HY. ccccccceccccccccceces ER nencceseeveces 
are cerning nearly 1,000 valuable pictures. continuance of the Ohio School of | obtainable at ieage local stationery, de | (If you wish us to include some of these famous Dennison | 
nes the Air for the next two years. This partment or di ug store. | ee ee rene y—esaer0 proper cree ; | 
that - , : : Send for the free directions now. And --Christmas Number of Party Magazine (25¢ 

Name ...... ; ‘ ssndictniiaiilinti marks a new milestone in education ’ » alan « ‘1? ‘ | Crepe Paper Costumes ( 10c) ... Sealing Wax Craft (10) | 

I and in radio For the first time why not let us also send you the Christmas | Crepe Paper Flowers (10¢) —— Paper Rope( 10c) | 

ewly b § Crepe Paper C Free._D ing H alls @ Booths(10c) 
ewh ae pl Sg ay end 
_ sneniendibemnennes mucnencaenancacnmnennin state funds are to be used for the 
able. extension of elementary education 








through the use of radio broadcast- 


‘| JUVENILE PLAYS Sul neccentanr gtone| Christmas Candy Boxes 


0 a For any occasion for Rural Schools, Grades and . « - » 
aa Junior High Schools. Special plays for Hallow-| Without a dissenting voice. They 


Na ave toy, Asner wen Ts St. Valentine | Were favorably disposed from the Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed in the most suitable and 
d P.R. Maddox, Bowling Green, Mo. | first, apparently because of the ex-| attractive colors; are very strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold 
pressed interest of their own fami-| a half pound, unless otherwise stated. Order your Candy Boxes early. 

lies and local communities. They al- 
Know faite so knew that the “school” was at- 
tended by pupils in more than a 


B | B l E score of states and Canada as well 
— as by hundreds of classes in their 





No. X51. Radio Box. Two children rm 
ceiving a “Merry Christmas’ over the radix 
(on the other side Santa Claus is broadcast 
ing A pleasing juvenile number Price, 
20 cents per dozen; $1.26 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 












































No. X53. Sled Box. Made in the shape No. X53. 
nn of a sled Lithographed in pright ner, 
2 =) with jeasing snow scenes olds ¢ Mt 
rlech own state. r ama 7 Price, ‘30 conte per dozen; '$1.65 
iain P ti for a The effort grew out of studies per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 
as a Preparation 
- made by the Payne study and exper- poi Nl®s, X58, Holly and Poinsettia Box. 
4 4 + aa a Fine white box with an allover decoration 0 
. Fuller Christian Life iment fund of New York during the a — ae. 2 CL: 
The A study of the Bible . . . through the winter of 1927-28. The survey made sine. Price, 20 cents per, dozen: $1.25 per 
-— Moody Home Study Bible courses. . . then included reports from superin- 
vast! 1 benefit ‘i Roe P No. X57. Santa on the House Top. A 
provides a source of spiritual benefi tendents and principals representing brand new design. | Santa with his pack on 
. . snow -coveres sotise top Ahiti¢g ane 
The in time of —— = ae 46,000 American classrooms, which snowflakes “make effective, drackaronned “sol 
- 2 g ° ° ° ° ° as cut-ou ap . & $ 4 
Sol Familiarity with the tage indicated a very live interest in the 41.35 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cts. 
Bible contains, prepares you to meet geste : 
life more confidently possibilities of broadcasting for 1M, X58. Santa in Chimney. Square 
. ° wx representing brick chimney with Santa 
Fourteen courses — for home study schools. Those replying to the ques- Claus cut-out ts tend thereon, One of the 
le of ‘ a oe ° a 4 P most pleasing design md «a new one olds 
ies —make possible a complete training, tion naire estimated that 44 per cent 2.5 a a te Tee 
at small cost. Credit extended on | | of their schools would be equipped sa aia dieahe miei aa 
° . . * « . an aus x. santa with 
certain courses in the resident school. for receiving if such broadcasts as hin pack looking in at the window.  Back- 
S ground blue repr nting night, decorated with 
ible k ad been suggested were available ‘hristmas colors. Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
= ‘To grade your Bible knowledge, we | | ha : ey a 
liot will send you a free 5-Minute Bible on the air. They also gave the fol- nigge 
"ait Test. Mail the coupon today for full | | jowing evaluation of the comparative m. P--, mate at carthoard wit ao 
; ; ood ° ene ° w silver foil » ac A ost pleas de 
. oe on the Moody Home desirability of subject matter. The - ¥. 4 with his “sel fall_of toys 
° . . . olds one-hal OUT as 8 ape handle 
es ” shoteieis seine figures quoted indicate their compar- Thee hun hate fan unuenel spel ta the 
° . . childre ice, cents per dozen; . 
me THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE | | ative preference: Music apprecia- per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 6 cents. 
_ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL tion, 195; geography and travel, 115; epecen, counn eme 
ched i i, seme oe - literature and English, 83; health No. X63. Santa and Toys eee Bright 
t is icago Avenue Station CAago, ° " ° . =e FE ge rH «Ro ap! 
and hygiene, 78; history, 73; cur- Nea Le holy get decorate Re, 4 
7 2 . ivi 9 _ of th 0 s t ndle olds one 
. The Moody Bible Institute Correspondence rent events, 55; civics and citizen pound A YF yO 
the School, ship, 39.—B. H. Darrow, im “School per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 
ie Dap eery, 155 tastiest Life.” 
e 4 . . 
- Please send me Free your 5-Minute Bible a SAMPLE BOXES. 
Test, and your catalog. No obligation. a 2 We will send one each of the eight 
ly Only three things are necessary in different designs listed here together with 
’ Name . four other designs for 30 cents, postpaid. 
Address life,—first, backbone; second, back- No. X62. No. X62. 
; bone; third, backbone. — Charles ‘ 
é. oy Seciatee. MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, Lebanon, Ohio 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every 


OR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games {5 PLAYGROUND 


400 Games 


fo Vowe Sc 
Ce ahiel 








With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


$3.20. 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and illustra- 
tions. 420 pages Full cloth 
cover Price $1.50, postpaid. 
1 year, 


Sostey' s Question Book 





English 
Literature, 

Grammar, 
Algebra, Physi- 
Hygiene, Geog- 
History, Civies, 
Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods’ of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50 


Covers Reading, 
and American 
Orthography, 
Arithmetic, 
ology and 
raphy, U. 8S. 
Drawing, 


postpaid. With Nermat Instructor-Primary Plans, 


1 yr., $3.20, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.20. 


How t to Teach Spelling 








TEACH SPELLING 


| HOW 10 
| paid 





A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
8S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 


ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study ; 


how to measure spelling abil- 


ity and diagnose spelling 
ger a Contains spelling 
list of 3,481 words derived 
from 20, scientific investiva- 


tions. Price $1.25, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.00. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Present-Day Standards 7; FO% vc 











= 


Plans, 1 yr., $3.00. 





Pedagogical Pep 














In this book, the author 
explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 


presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 


of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 


been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
With Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.00. 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 

The Prize-Winning Plans 
in this book were selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted by teachers in a na- 
tion-wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work 
and deal with the teaching 


of the school subjects, the 
children, the community, 
and the schoolroom itself. 
384 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For ®OOK?! 
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Full cloth covers. 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 


mal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. Ali of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 


reciting, memory work, ete. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price of 
each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Either volume with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.80. Either with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene: 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 =pages, 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay December Ist 


Use Order Blank Below. 


———— 





Instructor Plan Books 6's craves 
Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of the 
seasonable teaching plans 
for carrying them out) 


se three volumes 





presents a great variety of : ‘ 

(with an abundance of material | . 
classified as follows: Biography, | 

Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- INSTRUCTOR 

guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 

Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been VOLUME | 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 7 q 
the branches repre wontes. The selection, arrangement and 4 th 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the , 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- : }: 
laboration with prominent educators. ; 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only . : 





is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 2 6 Le 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- ie J » 
truction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- : te a 
endars, ete., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. ee ¥ 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. as a ae, We 

Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With ee f iPS 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90, 

















3 Volumes 











Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, ete.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. ‘ 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 


See P 52 of October Number for SPECIAL OFFER o 
> [sere Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. <_— 





PRIMARY PLANS| 
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Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A genuine help to 
those who teach number work or arithmetic 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. : 
tertainment book ever published. 


The most complete en- 
Contains 


a large and choice collection of recitations, in the elementary grades. The first part 
songs, music, dialogues, tableaux and other treats of special difficulties of both pupil and 
entertainment material arranged in com- teacher and the most modern and successful 
plete programs for different grades, appro- methods of solving these problems. The sec- 


ond part of the book deals with general con- 
siderations in the teaching of arithmetic 
in the eight grades. 128 pages. Full cloth 
covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE PATHFINDER -- The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully | --.*9Mtarge 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount — _ _ 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful depart nents appevring regularly are: Digest of 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Quizdex” which consists 
questions on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 


piate to the various holidays, birthdays and 
other special occasions occurring during the 
school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 








of many helpful 











With Normal In- 
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in combination with either or both of these magazines. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Tei ciic-ccndsedidelimiecntniesistantioeaae 1929. 
Piece ergs ® (} Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


{} Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
zines desired”) Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
[} Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] How 1! Did It, 80 cents additional 
|] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional j] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add’! 
|] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional } Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
|] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional - ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
[ ] Pedajogical Pep, $1.20 additional [ ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
[ ] The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional ) Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
{] Prove it Yourself, $1.20 additional ] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
J 
C] 
1 
a 
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[| Mow to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add'l 

(] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
additional Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 

[") Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add’i 
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Classroom Need 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
is necessary. The experi- 
ments cover Heat, Dissolv- 
ing and Evaporation, Dis- 
tillation, Fermentation, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Light, 
Sound, Chemistry, Crystals, 
The Candle, Properties of 
Matter, Forms of Matter, 
The Air, The Earth's Crust, 


PROVE IT 








Cement and Concrete, Soils, 

The Weather, Astronomy, Gravity, Simple 
Mechines. 88 illustrations. 256 pages. Full 
cloth covers. $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 
Instructor Poster Patterns 7°°*S 


Each of these books con- 





tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 





with Normal eet 
} ye 4 Plans, 


INSTRUCTOR 
POSTER | 
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2.65. Either with ™ Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 





Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 





POSTER | 
PATTERNS | 


CE CLEAVELANO 








Health Poster Patterns 





The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 
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Mother Goose Health Posters 





Contains 
making 


patterns for 
10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 








postpaid. With os 
Instructor-Primary 
1 year, $2.65. 








With Th? Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys OKs 


Each of these two books 





contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 
ook contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etec., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 


nine 
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Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound 


in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 





terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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Have You Ever 
Felt Pressed for 


new ideas to use 
in art and drawing? 
Here 


Are 
The 


Answers 


‘SCHOOL ARTE! 
MAGAZINE 





For Every Teacher 
Regardless of Grade 


The School Arts 
Magazine 


No more wondering what to do 
next when you have this magazine 
each month. New easy-to-do ideas 
for art work are given to you 
month by month during the school 
year. You receive ideas for cut- 
outs, crayon and water color work, 
projects, posters. These ideas are 
the cream of the work which other 
teachers are doing. 72 pages a 


month, additional pages in color. 
or 


Send for your sample copy, 
send in your subscription. 


$3.00 in U. S. 







‘3 Q 
~ C) | 


Safety Posters, 16 plates, 8%” x 
11”, 8 in color giving you 46 post- 
ers. Posters may be reproduced 
with cut paper, crayon or water 
color. A folder of instructions 
tells you how to organize safety 
work in your school. 


No. 107, $1.00 


Holiday Cut-Outs, 24 plates, 8 

large size pattern plates for trac- 

ing for Thanksgiving, Christmas 

and other holidays. 16 plates giv- 

ing over 100 other cut-out ideas. 
No. 106, $1.00 


Other Helpful Packets 


. 152 Indian Designs 
. 155 Oriental Designs .... 
. 153 School Posters 
. 105 Figure Drawing 

Simplified 


No. 114 Ships in Decoration 1.00 
No. 753 Art of Lettering... .75 
No. 757 Gift Card Designing .75 
No. 759 Pen and Ink Draw- 

OS RE ee .15 
No. 762 Still Life Drawing... .75 
No. 503 Christmas Packet .. .50 
No. 510 Paper Work Packet .50 
No. 511 Thanksgiving Packet .50 
No. 512 Washington and 

Lincoln Packet ........---. -50 


Send for Good Suggestions Catalog describing above. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
443 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


lenclose $ .. ... Please send bill for $ .. 
Send Nos... 


Send your catalog of good suggestions for teachers. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent | 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- | 


wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


| Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 


terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








In what century is it believed that 
Homer, the Greek poet, lived?—Iowa. 

The tenth century B. C. is very 
generally recognized as the time 
when Homer lived, although there 
may have been an earlier poet by 
that name, or the works of some 
earlier writer may be, to some ex- 
tent, credited to Homer. 

What and where is the Ashokan 
Dam ?—Pennsylvania. 

This is a dam built by the city of 


| New York at a cost of $30,500,000 to 


increase its water supply by im- 
pounding the waters of Esopus 
Creek. The dam is built on the Cats- 


_ kill Watershed, fourteen miles west | 


of Kingston, N. Y., and about 90 
miles north of New York. It is 252 
feet high and 4,650 feet long. By 
means of this dam and dikes across 
smaller streams a storage reservoir | 
was created with a capacity of one 
hundred thirty billion gallons. 

Is Ian Maclaren a real name or a 
pen name?—Delaware. 

This is the pen name used by the 
Rev. John Watson, author of Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, A Doctor of 
the Old School, and other entertain- 
ing and sympathetic studies of Scot- 
tish life and character. For several 
years after his studies in Edinburgh 
and in Germany, he was a minister 
in Scotland, and from 1880 to 1905 





(two years before his death) he was | 


pastor of a Presbyterian church in | 
Liverpool. In addition to stories, he 
wrote a number of devotional and 
inspirational books. 


Has the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 


| versy, over the writings long credited | 


to Shakespeare, ever been settled?— 
Maine. 

This controversy has never brought 
to light positive proof, though the 


, ardent Baconians are convinced of 


the value of evidence on their side. 
The general public is more concerned | 
with the value of the writings pub- 
lished under the name of Shakespeare | 
than with the question of author- | 
ship. As long as publishers continue | 
to give the credit to Shakespeare, 
following the precedent established 
three centuries ago, people in general 
will let the matter rest. 

What is the origin of sulphur?- 
—New York. 

Sulphur is always found in vol- 
canic districts or regions of former 
volcanic activity. As a rule, the ex- 


| halations of volcanoes include sul- 


volcanic origin. 





phurous acid and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. These two gases, when moist, 


readily decompose each other into | 


water and sulphur. Very likely all 
the notable beds of sulphur are of 
However, sulphur 
in its original state is found every- 
where in the organic world. The 
sulphur minerals include sulphate of 
lime, gypsum, and a majority of the 
metallic ores. Iron pyrites serve as 
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This Beautiful Book 
“101 FAMOUS POEMS” 


Costs you Only 


122 


postpaid 


SEND NO MONEY! 


“101 Famous Poems” is one of the best anthologies of 
English poetry ever compiled and ranges in selection 
from Shakespeare to Edgar Guest. It is a fascinating 
volume either for odd moments or for an entire evening. 

Some of the most beautiful examples of English prose 
are also included. It is a book not only for the teacher, 
but for every member of the family. 

The price of the lovely kraft leather gift edition is 
only $1.50 postpaid. This is a really beautiful book. 
It is printed on India tint paper, and is packed in an 


individual box. 


“101 Famous Poems” also comes in a dark blue 
cloth binding at $1.00; and in genuine Leather at $2.50. 
Especially popular is our service edition bound in 
heavy brown paper, and priced at only 25c a copy. 
Many teachers order in quantities for school use. 

You need send no money. We will make shipment 


and bill you later. This offer also holds good for 


“101 Best Songs” 
and “The Everyday Song Book” 


“101 Best Songs” is one of the greatest little song books published at any 
price. Contains all the favorite hymns, patriotic airs and community songs. 


grades. 


your money. 





The CABLE MIDGET PIANO 


The ideal School Piano, now used in thousands of 
schools throughout the country. Let us send you new 
literature and our special offer to schools and teachers. 


Just check coupon. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: Please send, and bill me 
later: 

#4101 FAMOUS POEMS’ 
copies kraft leather edition ($1.50) 
eeeceeese copies genuine leather ($2.50) 
(annonces copies cloth ($1.00) 
covccceee copies paper cover (25c) 


SONG BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


opasenees copies “101 Best Songs” 
coccocees copies “Everyday Song Book” 





“The Everyday Song Book” has more than 200 time-tried 
tunes, arranged especially for the child in the primary 


We have made no advance in our standard prices for 
these two famous best sellers—only 10c each, Reet 
$1.00 a dozen, prepaid; $7.00 a hundred, f. o. b. 


Guarantee: We guarantee our books to be exactly as 
represented. If, upon delivery, your order is not entirely 
satisfactory, we will gladly refund 


hicago. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Mitte 


has emancipated 


oe eee 


my faculty,” 


says an enthusiastic principal 


Just imagine the untold conven- 
ience of having right in your 
classroom a machine that will 
give you many clear neat copies 
of anything you write with pen 
or pencil, anything you draw with 
pencil or pen and ink, anything 
written by typewriter! 

Ditto does it; without stencil, 
type or carbon; on ordinary pa- 
per; several colors at once, if you 
want them. You simply jot it 
down or sketch it—Ditto makes 
exact duplicates. That’s all. 


You can see how Ditto really 
does “emancipate” teachers from 
routine drudgery—less blackboard 
work; quick easy preparation of 





questions, drawings, 
grams; and many 
uses. 


maps, dia- 
other daily 


Ditto itself is simple; easy to op- 
erate; the pupils like to use it. 
And its cost is absurdly low—it 
pays for itself quickly. 


How Ditto can help you is told 
in an interesting leaflet. We will 
gladly send you a copy, with sug- 
gested material. Write us today. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 


Vanvfacturers of Dupli 


2295 W. 


cating Machines and Supplies 


Harrison St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


“APSCO” UNDERCUT 
evenly cut point without 


— 


——-=> 


ie = 


MOOELS N CLUDING 
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CUTTERS make a clean 
tearing or scraping the wood. 


The “MARVEL”—one of the 14 “APSCO” Models— 
has a self-centering guide which keeps pencils of vari- 
ous sizes in perfect alignment with the cutters. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








a source for sulphur. It is one of 
the essential elements of the albu- 
| minoids, a class of compounds found 
in all vegetable and animal struc- 
‘tures. The oils of onion, garlic, and 
| mustard are rich in sulphur. 
|. What significant statement did Ben- 
| Jamin Franklin make on the subject 
|of arbitration?—Wyoming. 

On returning to America from 
| England in 1775, after the opening 
| of the Revolution and following his 

fruitless attempt to preserve peace 
between the colonies and the mother 
country, Franklin said: “All wars 
are follies, very expensive and very 
mischievous ones. When will man- 
| kind be convinced of this, and agree 
‘to settle their differences by arbi- 
tration? Were they to do it, even 
by the cast of a die, it would be bet- 
ter than by fighting and destroying 
each other.” 

When were attempts first made to 
de away with the smoke nuisance?— 
Indiana. 

During the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England the use of coal in 
London caused people to complain of 
the coal smoke, but nothing of a prac- 
tical nature was done at that time to 
eliminate the nuisance. James Watt, 
who invented the steam engine, was 
faced by popular opposition due to 
the fact that smoke from his engines 
contaminated the air. In laboring to 
solve this problem, Watt developed 
and patented a device in 1785 to les- 
sen the smoke nuisance. 
ventions followed soon after, none of 
which, however, gave the results de- 
sired. The English Parliament took 
up the question in 1819 and selected 
a committee to “inquire how far per- 
sons using steam engines and fur- 
naces could erect them in a manner 
less prejudicial to public health and 
comfort.” 

Why did France, in the early days 
of settlement, lay definite claim to 
| more territory in the New World than 
| did England?—Kansas. 

The French who came to America 
were more inclined than the British 
to be rovers. Such settlements as 
they made were chiefly in localities 
not suited to agriculture or to other 
pursuits which tend to give people a 
permanent dwelling place. The ma- 
jority of French colonists were in- 
clined to be adventurous, seeking 
new fields. This led to their explor- 
ing much of the interior. In accord- 
ance with French policy (though 
this was not exclusively French), 
when a subject of the King of 
France reached strange waters not 
before visited by a white person he 
claimed for his sovereign all “lands 
drained by all streams which might 
directly or indirectly flow into or 
from the water thus discovered.” 
Religious and civil rites comprise 
the ceremonial of taking possession. 
Engraved metal plates were buried 
on river banks and lake shores, and 
posts bearing the insignia of France 
were erected. By virtue of explora- 
tion France rapidly laid claim to 
lands in the heart of the continent. 
The French Jesuit missionaries were 
zealous in carrying the gospel story 
to the Indians, and they were not 
averse to contributing incidentally to 
the domain claimed by their mother 
country. As a matter of fact they 
did add a great expanse of territory 
to that already claimed by France. 
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Teacher and pupil will wezr 
smiles if they use Warp’s Rc- 
in ae for exami- 

these past 
questions with answers quent 
nations will have happy endings. 


Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from past 
official examinations, with complete answers 
They give pupils an idea of the Kind of ques 
tions asked and the nature of answers required 
Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for clas 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. En 
— by educators and used in schools of all 
states. 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


~ Agriculture —Drawing - hy 
—Arithmetic —Geogr aces > 
Bookkeeping ~ Grammar Physiology 
Civil Government —U, S. History Reading 
—Eng. Composition - be Arithmetic 
ju 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 











ulture —Constitution 
ebra Drawing 
\rithmetic — Geogr 
} 7 Ps 
s' 
Wil Gov't Literature 
Composition -Music Teaching 


The books contain both questions and answers 
and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy. See 
quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 33c 
each. 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books will please you—so sure 
that we will let you have them on trial. Indi- 
Cate the books you need and enclose your 
check. f at the end of 10 days you are not 
, fully satisfied, you may return the books and 
we will gladly refund your money. 


MII NOEN,NEBR. 





The Trial of Jimmy Slang 


By Florence E. Landers 


The Family of Speech, consisting of Mother Noun, 


Father Verb, Little Pronoun, Conjunction, Adjective 
Adverb, Preposition, Interjection and Period, are 
slowly growing weaker and are losing their individu 
ality, because of the abuse of Jimmy Slang. As they 
fear what may become of the English Language, they 
bring suit against him. <A very interesting and effec 
tive trial is carried on, and the judge of the court 
passes a hard sentence upon Jimmy Slang. Strikingly 
teaches the rules of grammar. For Good _ English 


Week or any other time. Easily staged Requires 
about 40 upper grade or Junior High School pupils 
Order Play No. 20 The Trial of Jimmy S!ang. 
| Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

MARCH BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Dainty watch—plati! effect, Movement »10 
Eyeg Reedies with Mawic Needte Ywrenders a. 1se per package 
iG HILL CO., | nicacd 
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THE CLEANLINESS CRUSADE 
a complete class project for 


schoolroom use. 
HERE is a project that both the teacher of 
elementary grades and her pupils will find 
interesting. It makes the study of Health and 
Hygiene both educational and recreational. Best 
of all, it develops in the child mind a love of 
cleanliness, rather than the duty of cleanliness. 
The material included in the Cleanliness Crusade 
is as follows: 
The Cleanliness Crusade Booklet, describing 
the entire project.—8 posters in full colors, 
for the schoolroom walls.—A delightful, fan- 
tastic story by John Martin, “The Cruise of 
the Ivory Ship,” to be read by the children 
themselves.-A_ booklet of lessons in soap 
sculpture.—“How to make an Ivory Yacht. 
—Cut-out reading project, in rhyme, illus- 
trated—“‘Adventures for the Cleanliness Cru- 
saders,” a 36 page booklet containing 6 
schoolroom playlets.—Health rules and Clean- 
liness Castle poster.—Sheet of instructions 
for Block printing.—“The Muddies of Mussy- 
land,” a schoolroom play.—‘“Songs of Clean- 
liness,”” by John Martin.—Cleanliness Cru- 
sade Merit Posters and miniature cakes of 
Ivory Soap for every child, to be requisi- 
tioned at end of Crusade, at no extra cost. 
Complete material for the Cleanliness Crusade 
will be mailed to any teacher upon receipt of 46 
cents in stamps, to cover cost of postage and 
handling. 
As the Crusade is appropriate for elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
will be sent free to school superintendents, upon 


request. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
| Educational Dept. 32-K Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 


Order one premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Premiums are listed in 
this column only. 


Order By Number 

No. 77—Washington, 16x 
20, brown print .. 55c 

No. 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 





brown print ..... 55c 
No. 37—50 Popular pic- 

— 2%x3 in, .. 25¢ 
No Colored posters to 

paste, 10 in. high. 25¢ 
No. 24 





6 Large mottoes 
and pledges ..... 20c 
No. 49—Toy money, bills 
and coins, $500 for 25c 
No. 43—62 Seatwork language lessons on 
ecards for grades 3 to 6 . S 
No. 42—Illustrated flash number cards, the 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches ....... 20¢ 
No. 96 Illustrated 
language cards with 
many connecting 
words for ..... 25c 
No. 26—1900 Alphabets 
and figures on cards 
for seatwork ... 30¢ 
No. 50—2000 Alphabets 
and figures one inch 














high to paste .. 30c 
No. 79—725 Words on 
cards for sentences, 








print and script .28c 
No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c 
No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color .... 20¢ 


No. 74—Class record for 180 
names, 4 weeks plan ... 15c 
No. 75—Class record for 225 
names, 6 weeks semester . 16c 
No. 70—25 Re port cards for 
grades, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 
No. 71—25 Report cards for 
grades, 6 weeks semester. 16¢ 
No. 72-—25 Report cards for 
high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ 
No. 36—25 Outline maps, 8%x11, U. S. 
and continents, assorted ........... 20c 
No. 56—Outline map of U. S. on chart paper 
24x36 inches, showing the states ... 20c 
No. 57—Outline map of No. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 20c 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20c 
No. 61—Outline map of Africa 24x36 . 20c 
No. 81--Clock dial 25c 
No. 34—3 Pencils 12c 
No. 23—12 Pens . 15c 
No. 31—Pint Ink 20c 
No. 30-—-16 Common 
birds to color . 15¢ 
No. 53—15 U. 8S. Pin 
flags, 1x2 in. . 15c 
No. 87—16 Eskimo 
drawings to color 15¢ 
No. 67—16 Mother 
Goose drawings 15c 
No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c 
No. 41—12 Sheets white tracing paper, 
fF avert 
No. 29—16 Circus drawings to coior, 














0c 


ee 2.5 a Wiad's Wa 60k ems Oo seen 15¢c 
No. 28—16 Landscape and language 

drawings to color, 6x9 inches ...... 15¢ 
Yo. 55-—-16 Pioneer story drawings to 

OONee, GEO DOGS 2c cacccccvecsvsvcs 15c 
Ne. 82—16 Farm story drawings to 

Geer, Gab IMGs 2 occ ccccewcezess 15¢c 
No. 83—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 

to color, 6x9 inches ............ 15¢ 
No. 68—15 Printed Wea- 


ving mats, ass’d . 15c¢ 
No. 84—16 Three Bear 
drawings to color . 15c 
No. 85—16 Hiawatha 
drawing to color . 15¢ 
No. 86—16 Cock Robin 
drawings to color . 15c 
No. 87—16 Eskimo draw- 
ings to color 6x9 . 15¢ 
No. 66—8 Physiology charts with in- 
structions ... 
No, 91—544 Script Sentences to trace . 16c 
No. 89—3000 Printed 





words to paste .... 16¢ 
No. 90—3000 Script 
words to paste .. 16c 


No. 63—Health book for 
teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c¢ 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 
tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 
No. 64—Latta’s storics 
for opening exercises, 


64 pages, 5x8 .. 30c 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork 
suggestions, 112 pp. 30c 


No. 27—16 Penmanship copies for 


Srades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ........ 20c 

0. 44—Arithmetic. ecards for seatwork 

for grades 3, 4,5 and 6 ........... 3c 
No. 62—Prayers ‘and Speeches for Open- 

ing Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ....... 


No. 38—42 Paper cut- 

ting designs, 5x8. 20c 

No. 76—500 Silhouettes 

and pictures to cut 

and paste for langu- 

OS. sevvctecnes 30c 

No. 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24c 


Teachers Catalog Free 


Latta’s catalog of school supplies ad- 
vertises over 3000 items. Ask for it. 


Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 lbs. 


100 Brass paper fastners 4% in . 14c 
100 Brass paper fastners % in . 19¢ 
100 Brass paper fastners ™% in. . 22¢ 
100 Brass paper fastners 1 in .. 25¢ 
100 Round pin head fastners ... 15¢ 
Ticket punch, round hole ...... 25¢ 
8% Stencils to use with a lead pencil 20c 
Name any bird in color, 7x9, for. 3c 


Construction Paper 


50 Sheets construction 9x12, assorted... 27¢ 
50 Sheets construction 9x12, name color 28¢ 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted 45c¢ 
15 Sheets construction 18x24, name color 48c¢ 


Drawing Paper 
250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . 338c¢ 
100 Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 . 32c 
250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12.. 63c 
100 Sheets fancy white drawing 9x12 . 50c 


Writing Paper 
500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled ...... 62¢ 
500 Sheets white 8x10%, ruled ...... 95c 
100 Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . 256c 
100 Sheets typewriter 8%x11, bond ... 28¢ 
250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60¢ 


Oak Tag and Other Paper 


50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for , 42c 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for .., 44c¢ 
125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for . 14c 
50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 18c¢ 
100 Sheets poster, 9x12, name color .. 30c¢ 


Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. 


Pint can Spinx Paste 39c; Quart can .. 56c 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 60c; Quart . 95c 
Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 76c 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 98c 
12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 25c 


Blunt scissors, 4 inch, 
col. handles, doz. . 95c 
Sharp scissors 4% inch., 
col, handles, doz.. $1.20 


sharp point, each 25c 
sharp point, each 50c 


Teachers scissors, 5 in., 
Teachers scissors, 7 in., 


Modeling Clay 


Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs .. 65¢ 
Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. 
Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 34¢ 
Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. 
Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver 
or red, box 10c; 3 for .. 25¢ 
Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- 
key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- 
er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 25¢ 





trations. 
1000 Seat 
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Latta’ 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. 
larger and better than ever. Ip contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 
Landse ‘ape and language drawings, 
patterns, 42 
other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
contains many stories for opening exercises with 86 
illustrations. 
Gingerbread Man, 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for 
and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
This splendid book also gives you over 

work 
Thought and Verse, and 12 
Nations with 12 illustrations, 
Information, How 
Association, 
Elementary Civics, 
Debating in School, 
Price postpaid .......... rere eT eT TTT $2.00 


s Book For Teachers 


This new edition is 


16 Cireus drawings, 16 
60 Sewing card 
-aper cutting designs, and over 200 


They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 


Starters 


Opening Exercises, 


suggestions, over 100 Gems of 
Stories of Children of 
besides Good Health 
to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
Parliamentary Proce- 
and many other helps. 








Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Laita's Book 
for Teachers, i 
quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
mail our splendid book to you at once. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 


Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ..... 30c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns 
to trace actual size . 20¢c 
Tube Mending Glue .. 15c¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .... 26¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions .. 20c 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ... 95c 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 65c 
6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 









with instructions ........ Oc 

When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 

Box Furniture ......... $1.00 

Simple Construction Work in paper 

and cardboard ......... $1.00 
30 Christmas Dialogs 


GRE PUPS ceccecs 40c 
Xmas Celebrations .. 40c 
Xmas in Your School .40c 
Xmas Plays, Exercises 40c 
Dist. School Dialogs. 40c 
Catchy Comic Dialogs 40c 
Little Primary Pieces 40c 
Successful Plays .... 50c 
Tip Top Minstrel Book 40c 
Patriotic Celebrations 40c 
Washington Entertain. 40c 
Lincoln Entertainment 40c 
Japanese Entertain. . 40c 
Favorite Book Drills. 4c 
Health Plays, Dialogs 40c 
Golden Book of Songs 20c 
Monologs for Young Folks 66080000000 Ge 
eOUCy DANE coccccsceccoscescecsess SN 
Christmas Songs 





Blackboard Stencils 


6e—Turkeys ; 


Santa: Reine 
deer; Holly; Bells; Valentine; Flags; Eas- 
ter; Rabbits; Birds; Cherry and Hatchet. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
each 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 school mos. . 76¢ 

Special Stencils, 22x34, each 12c—Turkey; 
Fireplace; Log Cabin; Santa Driving 8 
Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Three Wise Men; 
Merry Christmas; Roll of Honor; Welcome, 

Map Stencils, 22x34, ea. 20c—United States; 
No. Am.; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa. 


Stick Printing Outfit 


Borders, each 


500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted . 25¢ 6 Sticks and 6 colors 15c; doz. boxes.$1.50 


J. S. LATTA, Inc. 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer etc., fibre box, 3 lbs. $2.16 
Same as 
above 1 in., 
for .. $2.70 
Same as 
above, % in. 
for .. $1.15 
Ink pad 25c 


Rubber type printer, 1% inch, complete, in 
strong wood box, Very fine outfit ..$5.35 


Reed and Raffia 
Round reed, best quality, Ib. hanks only. 
@ No. 1—09c, @ No. 2—06c, @No. 3—93c, 


@No. 4—000, Oro. 5—86¢,@ No. c—80e 


Y%-inch flat reed, per Mm asbcoocss O88 
Natural raffia, best quality, pound .... 45¢ 
Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 

brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink, 





one color. pound 98c. Asserted, Ib, $1.20 
Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for ... 20¢ 
COMMON SCHOOL 

BRANCHES IN A 


complete with RR REL EIT CEs 
questions and answers 60c LPs 
NuTSHELL 


3000 colored shoe pegs . 30¢ 
Numeral Frame, each .. 60c¢ 
Peg Board, each ..... 250 se ay 
1000 Round colered pe ER . 35c 
Pencils: Red, Blue or white 8e¢ 
Six colored pencils 4% in, 12¢ 
Good Lead Pencils, doz...45¢ 

Medium quality, doz.,. 30c 





Christmas Supplies 


Calendar pads for 1930, 24 for ...... 18¢ 
Latta’s candy boxes, 12 for ........ 18¢ 
Christmas candles, assorted colors, 24 for 18¢ 
Tableaux light, Red, gold, green, blue, ea. 20c 
Artificial snow, box 15c; Doz. brass bells 25c 
Tissue bells, 3-in., Red or green, doz .. 15¢ 
Crepe posters: Christmas, Valentine, Easter, 

Birds, Animals, 10 feet by 20 in., each 30c 


Latta’s Duplicator 


Latta’s duplicator is made of best mate- 
rials and the pad is twice as thick as some 
that you can buy. 
No, 1—7x10 in., with 

sponge, ink and in- 

structions . $2.15 
No. 2—9%x12% in., 
with sponge, ink 
and inst. .. $3.2 
Pint refill ... 
Quart refill .. 
Mebtegar® ink, vio- 
let or black . 35c¢ 












Hektograph paper, 84x11, 500 sheets. $1.15 
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See What the Classroom 
leacher ts Doing for 


$00 Omaha 
Teachers 


Better teaching—easier work—that is the combina- 
tion which every ambitious teacher is looking for. 
That is what every superintendent is trying to ob- 
Now comes this news of how Omaha’s well- 
known superintendent, J. H. Beveridge, is solving 
the problem—through the Classroom Teacher. 











Complete Professional Assistance for Every 
Subject You Teach! 


ixty-four leading American educators, 

holding lecture and discussion meetings 
for the benefit of 800 Omaha teachers! 64 
experts, each of whom has spent his life in 
solving the problems which every teacher 
meets in'everyday work, helping and guiding 
these 800 systematically to better teaching 
and easier work—these, to all intents and 
purposes, are the benefits which Omaha’s 
distinguished superintendent, Dr. J. H. 
Beveridge, has secured for his teaching staff. 

During the school year of 1929-30 all of the 
teachers’ meetings, which are customarily 
devoted to research study papers and dis- 
cussion which will help solve the Omaha 
teachers’ problems, and make teaching easier 
for them, are to be Wevoted to The Class- 
room Teacher alone. This series, containing 
the result of the life work of 64 of the best- 
known and most competent educational au- 
thorities in America, will replace the old 
methods of laborious research for these 
teachers, just as it has already done for 
thousands of ambitious, professional-minded 
school men and women who have taken it 
for their own private use. 

In presenting the study plan for the year 
to his teachers, Dr. Beveridge says in his 
letter: “We are not reviewing these books 
with the thought that the methods in them 
shall be mandatory nor that they shall be 
accepted in their entirety; but if we are fair- 


(Ihe CLASSROOM 
TEACHET 





minded, these opinions should be a challenge 
to our own. As progressive members of our 
profession, we must be open-minded—al- 
ways ready to listen to logical arguments, 
and disposed to analyze and accept those 
things which we feel are helpful to the youth 
of today.” 

In this series, the accurate profession- 
alized guidance of 64 of America’s best edu- 
cational minds has already brought to thous- 
ands of teachers the thrill of amazingly 
easier work, better handled. Not an ency- 
clopedia; not a reference work of any kind. 
The Classroom Teacher brings you, in “pre- 
digested,” professionalized form, the results 
of the life work of every one of these veteran 
educators. 

For example, when you want better meth- 
ods of teaching reading, you would most 
certainly want the counsel and advice of an 
expert on the subject, if you could get it. 
Turn to The Classroom Teacher, and under 
the heading of “Reading” you find a com- 
plete discussion of the best and most effective 
teaching methods—presented by the great- 
est of all reading authorities, William Scott 
Gray, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 
When you are confronted with a 
matter of discipline—The Class- 
room Teacher furnishes you, in 
immediately usable form, the 





City. 

















Address 


Position 


Particular Problems.... 


tested methods of Corinne A. Seeds and Milo 
B. Hillegas. For every subject, there is com- 
plete professional guidance, presented in 
compact, easily-read form, by educational 
leaders who personally have worked out the 
material they give you. No more midnight 
poring over reference works; no perplexity 
over how to meet an unexpected situation. 
Written for teachers in service by America’s 
leading trainers of teachers, this series does 
nine-tenths of your hardest work for you. 
No wonder Omaha’s 800 are entering into 
their study, as Mr. Beveridge says, with in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 


SAMPLE PAGES FREE 


We urge every teacher to find out more 
about this series. Write now for booklet 
“The Road of Progress,” containing sample 
pages from The Classroom Teacher. See for 
yourself how this series can get you the pro- 
fessional improvement which you want. 
Write for it today. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc., Dept. P-1! 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., Dept. P-11 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. | 
Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of your 


free brochure “The Road of Progress,” including sample 
pages from The Classroom Teacher. 


State... 
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-AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL till 


i) © beautiful for spacious skies, ¥} 
5 For amber waves of drain, 
r purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to Shining sea! 


© beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
cross the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Chy liberty in law! 


© beautiful for heroes proved 
n liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved, 

“And mercy more than life! 

America! America! 
_sMay God thy gold refine 
Gill all success be nobleness 
nd every gain divine! 


© beautiful for patriot dream 
_Ohat sees beyond the years 
Ghine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human’‘tears! 
Almerica! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to Shining sea! 
se KATHARINE LEE BATES 
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A Study of the First Thanksgiving 


By MARY B. MCKECHNIE 


HE second grade was asked to give a 
Thanksgiving program for the school. 
The children decided to play the story 
of “The First Thanksgiving.” The re- 
port given below groups the activities by 
subject. They were studied as a unified 
project, however, each day’s work including 
some phase of every subject. 
History— 

The teacher talked to the children about 
Thanksgiving. She told the story of the Pil- 
grims, using the following pictures to il- 
lustrate important incidents: “The May- 
flower in Plymouth Harbor,” “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” “First Houses in Ply- 
mouth,” “Pilgrims Going to Church,” and 
“The First Thanksgiving in America.” 

The children wished to depict the history 
of the Pilgrims, and therefore decided to 
represent on the sand table the countries in- 
volved. They divided themselves into three 
groups. One group outlined the land and 
the water, using blue paper for the ocean and 
the canals of Holland. They printed on cards 
the words, England, Atlantic Ocean, Hol- 
land, and America, and put the cards in the 
proper places. 

The second group made, with colored pa- 
per, houses for England, a church for Hol- 
land, boats for the ocean, and log cabins and 
Indian tepees for America. With modeling 
clay some of the children represented the 
king, the Pilgrims, and boats. 

The third group made a Dutch scene, con- 
sisting of windmills, houses, flowers, and 
people. They also modeled boats and ani- 
mals. When all of these objects were fin- 
ished, the children placed them on the sand 
table. Each child told about the parts that 
he had made, and the other members of the 
class added any further information that 
they had gleaned on the subject. Thus the 
children had a complete picture of the voy- 
age made by the Pilgrims, and could tell the 
story of their coming to America. 


Spelling— 
The next step was to learn to spell and 
write some of the words that had been used 


in the oral story. (A few of these words 
had-already been learned.) The teacher put 


Director, Bonita School, Bonita, California 


the following words on the blackboard, and 
the children read them and used them as a 
writing lesson: England, king, Pilgrims, 
boat, water, ocean, Dutch, Holland, canal, 
windmill, Indians, America. 

The class prepared spelling booklets in 
which to keep the words. On the first page 
of each booklet a small a and a capital A 
were written, on the back of this page a 
small b and a capital B were written, and so 
on, until every letter in the alphabet had been 
put into the booklets. The words were then 
listed under the correct letters. Attention 
was called to the fact that the first letter in 
England was a capital because the word was 
the name of a country. The teacher then 
asked why a capital H was used for the first 
letter in Holland, and a capital A for the 
first letter in America. 

Each day’s spelling lesson consisted of 
five words selected from the list in the spell- 
ing booklets. The difficult parts of these 
words were pointed out to the children so 
that they could drill on them. As the work 
progressed, new words were added to the 
list. 

The front covers of the spelling booklets 
were decorated by the children, each child 
drawing a picture of something relating to 
Thanksgiving. Some drew the “Mayflower,” 
others windmills, turkeys, cabins, Indians, 
and so on. The variety of designs was in- 
teresting. 


Reading— 

A number of second readers were put on 
the reading table, and it was suggested that 
the children look through them for inter- 
esting Thanksgiving stories, to be read aloud 
to the class. After each child had selected a 
story, he read it silently. Each child was as- 
signed a day on which to read his story to 


the class. Questions were asked by the group 
and answered by.the child who read. 


Oral English— 


In the conversational lessons the class 
talked about Indians. They discussed how 
Indians lived, of what their clothes were 
made, where they got their bows and arrows, 
how they fished, the different ways they had 
of catching birds and animals, what they 


thought of the Pilgrims’ guns, how they 
helped the Pilgrims, and so on. 

The class also talked about the Pilgrims: 
how they built their homes, the planting and 
hoeing, where they got corn seed, the milk- 
ing and churning, what the men and boys 
had to do, what the women’s work was, go- 
ing to church, the hardships endured, the 
cold winters and warm summers, and why 
they were thankful. 


Thanksgiving booklets— 


With the Thanksgiving atmosphere 
created, the children were ready to make a 
booklet in which to keep pictures and stories 
relating to the project. Some pictures were 
drawn in the booklet, while others were cut 
out and pasted in it. The booklets each con- 
tained a picture of the “Mayflower,” with 
“This is the Mayflower” written under it. 
Other illustrations included: fruit, guns, 
trees, Pilgrims with long capes and tall hats, 
pumpkins, turkeys, deer, ducks, and the 
feast table. 

The use of capital letters was further dis- 
cussed. The class learned that a capital is 
always used at the beginning of a sentence, 
for the first letter of a person’s name, and 
for the first letter of the name of a country. 
They also learned when to use periods and 
question marks. Their aim was to write 
plainly, to write with ease, and to do their 
best. 


Planning the play— 

The play that the children were to give 
was the aim throughout all of the work. As 
soon as they had a clear conception of the 
first Thanksgiving, they started to plan their 
tableaux. They began by using pantomime, 
imitating the people and things about which 
they had been talking and reading. The 
Pilgrim girls practised these simple actions: 
knitting, spinning, sewing, weaving, dusting, 
sweeping, kneading bread, making candles, 
setting the table, and reading; the Pilgrim 
boys practiced hoeing, planting corn, chas- 
ing turkeys, gathering nuts, churning, carry- 
ing guns; the Indians practiced making bows 
and arrows, shooting deer, grinding corn, 
signing a peace treaty, and smoking the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Window Decoration—Pilgrims 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








Cut the outlines of the figures from gray paper. Cut the cap, apron, cuffs, shoes, hat, and other parts of the costumes from paper 
of suitable colors, and paste them on the gray paper. Place the silhouettes in the window. 
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A Trip to the Country 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


Jack, who lived on afarm. When he had read 

it, he said, “Mother, may I go to visit Jack? 
He wants me to come on Saturday. Janet has asked 
Betty to come, too.” 

Early Saturday morning Betty and Bobby started 
for the country, in the big yellow bus. It was a 
bright autumn day. They saw heaps of golden corn. 
Many farmers were picking apples. 

Uncle Ben was at the bus stop to meet the chil- 
dren. When they reached the house, Aunt Mary, 
Janet, and Jack were there to greet them. 

Betty and Bobby went to the barnyard to see the 
turkeys. They helped Uncle Ben feed them. Then 
Betty played with Janet in her playhouse. Jack 
took Bobby to see the horses and cows. 

In the afternoon the children looked for the tur- 
keys again. They could not find them. Bobby went 
with Uncle Ben to hunt for them. They found them 
at Farmer Brown’s, and drove them home. 

“Please tell us something about turkeys, Uncle 
Ben,” begged Betty. 


() NE day Bobby received a letter from his cousin 














“Turkeys like to sleep in trees near the barn,” 
said Uncle Ben. “They eat grain, acorns, fruit, and 
insects. 

“In the spring the turkey hen makes a nest in a 
field. Each day she lays an egg in it, until there are 
about nine. The eggs are a little larger than chicken 
eggs, and are yellowish, with reddish-brown spots. 

“The turkey hen sits on the eggs to keep them 
warm. She goes off the nest each day for a few min- 
utes to get food and water. At the end of four weeks 
the eggs hatch. 

“The little turkeys sleep under their mother. Her 
feathers keep them warm. When they are older, 
they sleep on the limb of a tree. 

“We feed the young turkeys bits of boiled eggs 
and corn-meal bread. In a few weeks they follow 
the hen about during the day. She helps them to find 
tiny seeds and insects. 

“Now the young turkeys are nearly as large as 
their mother. About Thanksgiving time we shall 
send some of them to the city. We shall keep some 
of the flock for next year.” 
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A Health Calendar for November 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Fruits and Vegetables Modeled in Clay 





A Potato, a Beet, and a Carrot 


RUITS and vegetables may be 

modeled in clay as a part of 

Thanksgiving Day or Harvest 

Festival study; to illustrate some 
reference in a story, fable, or poem; or 
to show the products of a country. The 
children will get much better results in 
their drawings and paintings of fruits 
and vegetables if they have previously 
become familiar with the forms by model- 
ing them in clay. 

All of the models photographed were 
made with a wax clay. A few of the best 
specimens were duplicated in a water- 
mixed clay, which becomes very hard. 
These were kept for the annual exhibit 
of school work. 

Frequently a pupil whose work in most 
subjects is below normal will do excellent 
modeling in clay. Allow such a child to 
make extra pieces with water-mixed 
clay, to exhibit at school and to take 
home. 

For the first lesson in modeling, the 
teacher should have apples, pears, 
oranges, bananas, lemons, and other 
fruit on her desk. Add a rubber ball 
and a wooden ball. Blindfold a child and 
see how many of the specimens he can 
identify by the sense of touch. Ask him 
his reason for giving the name. When 
he makes a mistake, select another child 
to test. In this way the children will see 
that no fruit is a perfect sphere. Even 
the orange is not spherical like the balls. 





An Eggplant and a Head of Cabbage 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Give each child a lump of clay about 
two and a half inches in diameter. Tell 
him to remove a small piece to use if the 
shape of the object needs to be modified. 
Model an apple. Shape the clay in the 
palms as one makes a small snowball. 
Use the finger tips to modify the apple 
and to make the depressions at the ster. 
and blossom ends. Model a tiny stem. 
Make a hole in the apple with a toothpick, 
insert the stem, and work clay around it. 
Never use a real stem on a clay model. 
In large models a fine wire covered with 
clay is sometimes used for a stem. 

Place the best apples on the teacher’s 
desk, and under them, written on pieces 
of paper or cards, the names of the chil- 
dren who modeled them. Give these 
children another lump of clay. The rest 
of the pupils may reknead their apples 
and use the clay again. 

For the second attempt let each pupil 
choose the fruit he wishes to model. If 
fruit is plentiful, ask the children to 
bring their models from home and keep 
them on their desks when they are model- 
ing. If some portion of the clay fruit 
needs to be enlarged, let them build it 
up with clay taken from the extra piece, 
and not from some other part of the ob- 
ject that they are making. Keep the best 
results, and later have them duplicated 
in water-mixed clay. 

After the children have gained some 
skill in the work, let them try to make 





Two Apples and a Pear 


half of an apple. First model an apple 
without a stem. Lay a piece of strong, 
fine string, about nine inches long, across 
the center of the clay apple. Take a firm 
hold of the ends of the string and cut 
downward through the apple from top 
to bottom. Add a stem to one of the 
halves. Using half of a real apple as a 
model, make seeds and markings on each 
half of the clay apple. If a child cannot 





Grapes, a Pear, and a Banana 


put on these finishing touches with his 
fingers, let him use a toothpick. In pri- 
mary clay work do not attempt to show 
too much detail. 

Older pupils will enjoy modeling panels 
of fruit in relief. Shallow bowls or trays 
may be modeled of pottery clay and deco- 
rated with colors or with incised designs. 
Fruits and vegetables may be placed in 
these bowls for exhibits. 

Bring such vegetables as_ radishes, 
carrots, turnips, parsnips, eggplant, and 
potatoes to model. Have the children 
note their chief characteristics, propor- 
tions, and so on. Then model them in 
clay. 

The eggplant pictured on this page was 
made of dark brown clay and the stem 
of light clay. Several brands of wax 
clay come in colors. The water-mixed 
clay, when it is thoroughly dry, may be 
tinted, and finished with a coat of color- 
less shellac. If desired, liquid opaque 
water colors may be used for tinting the 
clay models. 

The photographs show what excellent 
results in modeling may be obtained with 
clay. The large fruits and vegetables are 
made on a greatly reduced scale. In ar- 
ranging groups for exhibit, consider the 
scale used. The pumpkin and cabbage 
in the illustrations would not look well 
placed beside the beet and other smaller 
vegetables or fruits modeled on a scale 
that is less reduced. 





An Ear of Corn and a Pumpkin 
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The Colonization of Savannah 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ONG ago in London a little girl and 

hoy lived with their father in the 

King’s Bench Debtors’ Prison. To 

be sure, this was a strange home 
for a little girl and boy, but for three weary 
long months Mary and John had known no 
other. Father had not been able to find 
work. Mother had been very ill, and had at 
last died of hunger and want. Father 
could not pay his debts; and so, as was the 
custom in those days, he was sent to debt- 
The children had come to live 
with him there. Father had grown more 
sad and discouraged as month after month 
passed and he saw no hope of leaving the 
prison. 

Then one morning, as Mary and John were 
walking with their father in the dingy 
prison courtyard, some strangers arrived. 
They stopped to talk. The children timidly 
hid behind their father, peeped out at the 
men, and listened. One man was telling 
Father of a new country far across the sea 
where he and his children might go to live. 
There they would be free of debt. 

Father’s face lighted up with hope as he 
listened. The man passed on to other pris- 
oners, telling them of the opportunities that 
awaited them. There was great rejoicing in 
the debtors’ prison that night. 

One of the strangers, Father explained, 
was James Oglethorpe. He wished to help 
the prisoners and give them a new start. So 
he had asked King George II for a grant of 
land in America. The land, called Georgia, 
after the king, had been given him, and now 
he was collecting men from the debtors’ 
prisons, to be sent to America. 

Mary and John were excited and happy. 
Oglethorpe visited the prison again, and 
busy preparations went on for the voyage 
across the sea. Then Father and Mary and 
John left the dreary prison and set sail on 
the vessel “Anne” with Oglethorpe and 
thirty-four other families, all happy to leave 
the debtors’ prison behind. 


ors’ prison. 





It was a long, hard journey across the 
rough sea, but on June thirteenth, seven 
months after setting sail from England, the 
“Anne” dropped anchor off Charleston Bar 
on the coast of Carolina. The colonists 
landed at Port Royal. The people of Caro- 
lina welcomed the weary travelers. With 
some of his men, Oglethorpe paddled up the 
Savannah River in an Indian canoe to find 
a good site in Georgia for the colonists’ 
homes. 

Eighteen miles from the sea they came to 
a high bluff. There they found a village of 
Indians. Their chief, Tomochichi, was at 
first unwilling to make friends, but in the 
village was Mary Musgrove, an Indian 
woman, who spoke both English and Indian, 
and who acted as interpreter for Oglethorpe. 
Through her influence Oglethorpe was able 
to make treaties with the Indians. 

On February 12, 1733, the colonists all ar- 
rived from Carolina to spend their first 
night in Georgia. Under great pines the 
men set up the tents. Mary and John and 
the other children helped the women unpack 
the household goods. 

The next morning, bright and early, the 
sound of ax and hammer rang through the 
woods. The colonists had begun to lay out 
the little town of Savannah. Day after day, 
everyone worked, cutting trees and building 
houses. John and Father grew brown and 


strong, and Mary, a sturdy little house- 
keeper, was proud of their new clapboard 
house. 

It was an exciting occasion for the chil- 
dren when Tomochichi, the Indian chief, and 
his warriors, would visit the little village, 
bringing gifts of furs and corn. Oglethorpe 
was kind to the Indians and Tomochichi be- 
came his devoted friend. 

The little town flourished. Other settlers 
came. Jews, Austrians, Scotch, and Swiss 
all helped to make the colony. One day, in 
the midst of this peace and happiness, 
rumors of war came to the little town. The 
Spaniards were coming to invade Georgia. 
Oglethorpe called for men to help him, and 
John, who had grown to be a big boy, w-s 
one who went. 

Through swamps and tangled woods, 
across streams on rafts, sleeping at night 
on the ground, on and on went John with 
Oglethorpe and his men, until they reached 
the Indian village of Cowvettatown. There 
Oglethorpe and the Creek Indians signed a 
treaty which kept the Creeks from helping 
the Spaniards. 

On went the colonists to the very gates of 
St. Augustine. For days they tried to take 
the fort, but failed, so at last they went 
back to Savannah. 

Two years passed, and again came the 
news that the Spaniards were marching up 
to Savannah. Once more, Mary and her 
father bade good-by to John. This time 
Oglethorpe surprised the Spaniards and 
they fled from Georgia in great alarm, never 
to return. 

When at last the war was over and Sa- 
vannah had settled down to peace again, 
Oglethorpe bade farewell to the colonists, and 
returned to England. Mary, John, and 
Father, with the other colonists, watched 
the ship disappear from sight. Then, with 


thankful hearts for this friend who had given 
them their homes, they went back to work 10 
their fields of cotton and rice. 
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The Honeybee 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


Did you hear that buzzing noise? 
It is a worker bee. 
The bee is getting some nectar 
from the flowers. 
Now it is flying home to the hive. 
It will make the nectar into honey. 
Then it will fill the cells 
of the honeycomb with honey. 
If the honey is not thick, the 
workers fan it with their wings. 
Then they cover the top 
of each cell with wax. 


They make the wax in their bodies. 


They fly from morning until night 
finding nectar to make honey. 





Of the 78 words used in 
this story, 54 are found in 
the first 500 of Arthur I. 
Gates’s A Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary 
Grades. There are 12 in 





How do they find their way back 
to the hive? 

Some people say that the bees 
can smell the hive. 


They always know their own home. 


Drones, workers, and a queen live 
in the hive. 
The drones do no work. 
The workers do all the work. 
The queen lays the eggs. 
The eggs hatch into little bees. 
Honey made from the nectar of 
some flowers has a light color. 
Honey made from the nectar 
of other flowers is dark. 











S.F.R. 


the second 500, and 2 in 
the third. The remaining 


hatch, hive, honeybee, 


wax, worker. 
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Lit—tle Hon-ey-bee, 


Buzz, Buzz,Buzz, 


Search-ing fields and mead-cws o-ver, 









































Sip-ping nec-tar from the clo-ver, Buzz, Buzz,Buzz, 





Additional material to be used in studying the honeybee 
will be found in the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 


10 words are: cell, drones, 


honeycomb, nectar, thick, 
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A Safety Poster for November — 
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Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
y safety poster. The panel in the upper 
: left-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 
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—Play Only with Animals You Know 


ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 








For informaty.: regarding books of poster patterns, see page 24, 
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Rosy Posy Learns to Play Fair 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 








HERE would be specially good fun this 

op) year on Thanksgiving Day at Granny 
| Wig’s, Rosy Posy was sure. She had 
helped to get ready for it. The place 
a cards that she had colored with her new 
paints were very pretty. Even her brother, Billee 
Wig, said they looked nice. 

This year all the little Wig cousins were coming 
from far and near. The table would be a very long 
one, as long as a pound candy box. Rosy Posy could 
hardly wait to get to Granny’s and put the cards on 
the table. 

Rosy Posy and Billee Wig started for Granny’s 
before Mother and Daddy Wig. Billee Wig carried 
one of Mother Wig’s golden-brown pumpkin pies, as 
big as a bright new penny. Rosy Posy had her bas- 
ket of cards. 

In the center of Main Street, Tiny Town’s busiest 
section, stood Policeman Pittypat. When Billee Wig 
and Rosy Posy reached the crossing, the traffic sign 
said GO, so Billee Wig ran across. He thought that 
Rosy Posy would follow him, but she was just a sec- 
ond too late. Policeman Pittypat had whirled the 
GO sign around, and the cars went whizzing past. 

“Oh!” cried Rosy Posy, “now I shall have to wait 
a long time.” 

Soon there seemed to 
be a clear space ahead. 
Policeman Pittypat was 
not looking. Without 
taking time to glance be- 
hind, Rosy Posy dashed 









































The next thing she knew, Policeman Pittypat was 
picking her up, and saying: “She is not hurt. You 
put your brakes on in the nick of time, Mr. Fuzwuz. 
No, it was not your fault in the least. You were with 
the signal. This little Weensie Wee girl was in too 
much of a hurry.” 

He went on in a kind voice: “Now, little Weensie 
Wee girl, I am not going to scold you to-day. I think 
you will remember after this that S-T-O-P spells 
STOP, and that it means that you should wait until 
the GO signal is before you.” 

Mr. Fuzwuz offered to take Rosy Posy home. 
She had a big scratch on her knee, and her new dress 
was torn and soiled. The place cards were scattered 
in all directions. Billee Wig, who had run back to 
see what had happened, picked up a few but they 
were covered with mud. 

As they drove along, Mr. Fuzwuz said to Rosy 
Posy: “Suppose the signal in front of you said GO, 
and you started to walk across the street, thinking 
that you were perfectly safe. If I should drive my 
car past the STOP signal that was before me, would 
that be a fair way to behave?” 

“No,” answered Rosy Posy meekly. 

“That is just what you did,” said Mr. Fuzwuz. 
“Tiny Town makes the 
best rules it can to keep 
Tiny Towners safe. All 
Weensie Wees must play 
the game fairly or the 
rules will not work.” 

“I will remember,” 





into the street. 











promised Rosy Posy. 
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Tonda of the Philippines 


By VIRGINIA BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


On a sugar-cane plantation 
Little Tonda spends the day; 
Watch he keeps to scare the monkeys 
From the growing plants away. 
If the monkeys were not frightened, 
They would spoil the tender cane; 
It is needed for its juices, 
From which sugar we obtain. 


Tonda is a Filipino, 
Living in a sunny clime, 
On a beautiful green island 
Where ’tis always summer time. 
He is slender, strong, and supple, 
Brown his skin and coarse his hair, 
Never is he sad or sulky, 
Always gay and free from care. 


In a one-roomed hut lives Tonda; 
Walls and roof are of bamboo; 
And the raft from which he fishes 
Of this tree is fashioned, too. 
When our little Filipino 
Would upon a journey go, 
Quick he mounts upon the broad back 
Of a water buffalo. 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


1. Jack Piper, Peter Piper’s son, is 
8 years old, and his little brother 
Billy is 2 years old. How much 
older is Jack than Billy? 


2. Old Mr. Frog jumped 9 feet 
off the bank into the mill pond. 
Young Mr. Frog jumped only 6 
feet. How much farther did Old 
Mr. Frog jump than Young Mr. 
Frog? 


3. Little Boy Blue wishes to buy a 
new horn. The horn costs 10 cents. 
Little Boy Blue has only 2 cents. 
How many more cents does he 
need? 


4. Tim had 6 peanuts and gave 
Sally Elephant 3 of them. How 
many peanuts did Tim keep for 
himself? 


5. In the game of bean bag Paul 
scored 0 and then 2. What was his 
whole score? 


6. The Umbrella Man mended 11 
umbrellas on the same street. He 
mended 2 umbrellas on one side of 
the street and — umbrellas on the 
other side of the street. 


zx 
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i 





EONAR. 


7. To-day 12 wild geese flew south. 
On the way, 4 of them stopped to 
take a swim on the mill pond. How 
many wild geese kept on flying? 


8. Jumpy, the squirrel, has 7 chil- 
dren. There are 2 of them out 
gathering nuts. The rest are 
sleeping in a hollow tree. How 
many of Jumpy’s children are 
sleeping in the hollow tree? 


DORIS L. 


9. Little Tommy caught 10 fishes in 
two ditches. He caught all but 1 
of them in one ditch. How many 
fishes did he catch in the other 
ditch? 


10. Handy-Spandy bought a plum 
cake for 8 cents and some sugar 
candy for 2 cents. How much did 
he pay for both? 





\— itt — 


11. Little Black Hen laid 6 eggs. 
We had 2 of them for breakfast. 
How many of Little Black Hen’s 
eggs are left? 





12. Great Johnny Stout is 9 years 
old. Little Johnny Green is 1 year 
younger. How oija is Johnny 
Green? 


13. Rags, my puppy, is 1 year old 
and I am 8 years old. How many 
years will it be before Rags is as 
old as I am now? 


14. Tom Turner and his chum 
found 13 cookies in Mother’s cooky 
jar. Mother gave the boys 4 of 
them. How many cookies were 
left in the jar? 








15. Margery Daw had 5 girls and 4 
boys at her birthday party. How 
many friends in all did Margery 
have at her party? 











HOWARD 


16. Ted wishes to buy Tom’s bicy- 
cle. Tom asks 7 dollars. Ted has 
1 dollar less than enough to buy it. 
How much money has Ted? 


17. Little Bo-Peep lost 7 sheep 
And couldn’t tell where to find 


them; 

But left alone, 4 came right 
home, 

Bringing their tails behind 
them. 


How many of Bo-Peep’s sheep were 
still missing? 


18. Once upon a time 8 beggars 
came to town. There were 5 in 
rags and — in velvet gowns. 


19. Old Mother Pig had 9 little 
pigs. Farmer Brown sold 5 of 
them. How many pigs did Old 
Mother Pig have left? 


20. Old Grimes had 8 buttons on 
his coat and 6 buttons on his vest. 
How many buttons was that? 


21. The lion and the unicorn ate 3 
loaves of white bread and 6 loaves 
of brown bread. How many loaves 
did they eat in all? 








22. Pug, the puppy, pulled 7 stock- 
ings and 2 towels out of the clothes 
basket. How many things in all 
did Pug pull out of the clothes 
basket? 


23. The Knave of Hearts stole 9 
tarts. He ate 4 of them and re- 
turned the rest to the King. How 
many tarts did the Knave return 
to the King? 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 
INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Nature study— 

Ask the children to measure and tell how 
high they made the piles of leaves that they 
raked up for bonfires at home. 

Let the children measure the height of a 
cornstalk, and count the number of ears on 
it. Let them shell an ear of corn, and see 
whether they can count far enough to find 
out how many kernels it has. 


Handwork— 

Continue the work with the calendar, dis- 
cussing November with the children as the 
eleventh month, the next to the last in the 
year. Ask the children to cut out the picture 
of a pumpkin or a turkey to paste on the 
square which is to be for Thanksgiving Day. 
Speak of the time of the month in which 
Thanksgiving Day always occurs; the day 
of the week. 

Have the children bring sticks of a certain 
uniform size for building a log cabin in the 
sand table. Let them measure and cut these 
sticks to the length desired. 

In connection with nature talks on store- 
houses, let the children make a barn, the 
farmer’s storehouse. Show a completed barn 
first, in order that the children may work 
more intelligently toward the desired end. 
The following directions may be given: 

“Fold a square piece of paper into sixteen 
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facts in the process. Place a diagram of the 
sixteen squares on the blackboard. “Cut 
on the heavy lines as you did in making a 
box.” (See illustration.) “From the bot- 
tom of your paper cut on the center crease 
upward half the distance of one square. 
Now cut to the right a short distance, not 
half a square, now to the left the same dis- 
tance. This, you can see from the model, is 
to enable us to open the barn doors. 

“Show me the two center squares in the 
left row of squares. Find half of them by 


folding the outer edge to the first crease. 
Cut on this new crease so that one half of 
each of these squares will be cut out. The 
corner squares, you see, will be left whole. 
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The diagram shows that we are to do the 
same thing on the right side of the paper. 

“To form the roof of the barn, fold on the 
three horizontal creases. To form the ends 
of the barn, fold and paste the upper right 
corner square over the lower right corner 
square, and do the same with the left corner 
squares. Now open the barn doors, creas- 
ing them in a straight line where they fold 
back.” 

Measurements— 

Let the class make corn bread, following 
a recipe which is written on the blackboard. 
This recipe involves one fourth, which is in- 
troduced this month. Precede the mixing of 
the corn bread by a study of a measuring 
cup, the halves, thirds, and fourths of which 
are indicated by marks. Develop from the 
children that if we wish to measure one half 
of a cup, we must find for our guide that 
place on the cup where the space is divided 
in two; if we wish a third of a cup, we must 
find where it is divided into three parts; 
and if one fourth of a cup is called for, we 
must look for the place where the tup is di- 
vided into four parts. 

Teach the children to measure one-half 
teaspoon of salt. Round the spoon with salt 
first and level it off with a knife; then cut a 
line through the middle of the spoon length- 
wise, and push off one half of the salt. 


CoRN BREAD 


1 cup corn meal % teaspoon salt 

1 cup white flour 1 cup milk 

4 teaspoons baking powder 2 eggs 

% cup sugar % cup melted butter 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Add the 
milk gradually, the eggs well beaten, and the 
butter. Bake the corn bread in a buttered 
shallow pan in a hot oven. 

If more than one loaf is desired, have two 
operations in progress at the same time, 
rather than double the recipe. This is sim- 
pler and gives more children opportunity 
for an active part. 

Let the class make cranberry jelly. Ask 
the children to find out how cranberries are 
sold (by the quart) and the price. Give a 
committee the money for purchasing a quart, 
or more if desired. Preferably let three com- 
mittees each buy a quart. Let the children 
count the cranberries in a quart, and meas- 
ure them to see how many cups in a quart. 
Tell the children to pick over and wash the 
cranberries. Ask them to show where the 
clock hands will be when the cranberries 
have boiled the proper length of time. In 
measuring the ingredients they should fol- 
low the recipe written on the blackboard and 
measure them exactly. 
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CRANBERRY JELLY 


4 cups cranberries 
1 cup boiling water 
2 cups sugar 


Put the cranberries and water into a 
saucepan and let them boil twenty minutes. 
Add the sugar and let them boil five minutes 
longer. Pour the jelly into glasses. Ask the 
class: “How many glasses have we? ‘That 
is how many pints; how many quarts?” 

Let the children count the number that 
they will have at their family Thanksgiving 
dinner. Ask them to find out how many pa- 
per plates, cups, and so on, will be needed 
for the party at school. 


GAMES 


Let the children make a leaf house accord- 
ing to a simple plan. Make it four yards 
square. Let the living room be four yards 
by two yards, and the bedroom and kitchen 
each two yards by two yards. 

Play milkman games to bring out the fol- 
lowing facts: four pints are two quarts; one 
half of two quarts is one quart or two pints: 
one quart is twice as much as a pint; two 
quarts are four times as much as a pint. 

Play “Who Has the Answer?” Make domi- 
no cards with combinations through four 
written upon them vertically. Place the 
answers horizontally upon other cards. A 
child called upon shows his combination to 
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the class, and the child holding the answer 
must come and place it properly beneath the 
combination, as in the illustration. 

Teach the children to draw a circle by 
tying a string to a piece of chalk. For a 
bean-bag game, let them draw a small circle 
within a larger one. Their string may be 
half a foot long for the smaller circle, and a 
foot long for the larger one. Ask how far it 
is across each circle. Let them stand in turn 
on a mark at a prescribed distance, which 
they measure, and have two turns each at 
tossing the bean bag. Allow two points if 
the bean bag falls within the smaller circle, 
and one if within the larger circle. Let a 
child keep score. 
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Play post office, giving the children drill 
in buying and selling two two-cent stamps, 
one two-cent stamp, and two one-cent 
stamps. 

Toss a ball into the basket, counting two 
for each time it goes in and giving a child 
two turns. Let him count his score aloud by 
two’s as he plays. 











FORMAL ARITHMETIC 
Counting— 

Teach the class to count by one’s to fifty, 
and backward from fifty to one; by five’s to 
twenty, and backward from twenty to five; 
by ten’s to one hundred. 


Four and fourths— 

With concrete objects work out the num- 
ber facts of four: 3+1, 143, 242, 4-1, 
4—38, 4-2. Drill on these until the chil- 
dren no longer need to use objects, but can 
answer from memory. 

Ask the children to lay four pegs, or other 
objects, in two’s. Say to them: “How 
many two’s in four? Count by two’s to four. 
Show me one half of four; two halves.” 

Give a child an apple and ask him to 
share it with three other children. Show 
how easy it is to divide it into four parts, 
first cutting it in two, then cutting each half 
in two. Ask: “What shall we call one part; 
two parts; three parts; four parts?” 

Give a child four apples and ask him to 
share them with three other children, thus 
developing the fourth of four. 


Story problems— 

Give the children story problems involving 
operations through four, such as: 

The Brown family consists of the father 
and mother, Alice, and Harry. How many 
members are there? One day Mother made 
a pumpkin pie. She asked Alice to cut it so 
that it would just go around. Make a pic- 
ture on the blackboard showing how you 
think Alice cut the pie. On how many plates 
did she put it? When she had served half 
of the pie, how many plates had she filled? 
What part of the pie did Harry eat? What 
part did Alice and Harry eat together? Say 
two fourths in another way. What part of 
the pie did Alice and Harry and Mother eat? 
Father did not take a piece. How much of 
the pie was left? How much was eaten? 
If all had eaten their share how much would 
have been eaten? Say four fourths in an- 
other way. 

A farmer’s wagon has how many wheels? 
How many more than your bicycle? How 
many more than the baby’s kiddie car? How 
many more than a wheelbarrow? 

Ask the children to make story problems 
about, for instance, the wheels of a bicycle 
and those of an automobile; a little Pilgrim 
maid who gathered three pumpkins one day 
and one the next; Grandpa’s turkeys; and 
a problem involving 4 — 2, 
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SEAT WoRK 


Give the children the following seat-work 
assignments: 

Make a Pilgrim cradle by following a com- 
pleted model and also the diagrams and 
directions on the blackboard. (See illus- 
trations.) The directions are as follows: 

“Fold a square piece of paper into sixteen 
squares. Cut off the left row of squares. 
Cut what is left on the heavy lines. Fold 
the paper into a box. Make another box 
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COMPLETED 
CRADLE 


like the first one. Use one for the cradle and 
the other for the canopy. Cut rockers with 
a flap as shown in the illustration, and paste 
them to the cradle by the flap.” 

Make a list, in picture or cutting, of ani- 
mals that store food for winter. Number 
the list. Make a list of the foodstuffs 
Mother has stored in her cellar. 

Copy the recipe for corn bread and take it 
home to Mother; also the one for cranberry 
sauce. 

Cut two pairs of shoes from paper. Be 
sure that each pair is mated. 

Make page four of the number booklets 
(described last month), expressing four by 
writing, by figure, and by domino cards. 





























Lay out a football field in the sand table, 
using sticks for goals. 

Show, by molding one of each kind, how 
many kinds of vegetables and fruits Mother 
is planning to serve for Thanksgiving dinner. 
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Some Book Week Suggestions 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 


RRANGE some space in the room for a 
“reading corner.” Have here a low 
table and chairs so that the children may sit 
around the table. (One teacher, who was 
unable to have little chairs to place around 
her table, made seats of wooden boxes by 
turning them upside down and tacking pieces 
of carpet on the bottom of each box.) 

On the table, place copies of the children’s 
favorite books, such as Mother Goose, The 
Little Red Hen, Alice in Wonderland, Peter 
Rabbit; children’s magazines; and any other 
interesting reading material. The children 
will volunteer to bring some of their own 
books from home. 

Find colored pictures of children reading. 
Cut them out, mount them on colored con- 
struction paper, and make posters with such 


slogans as “Read More Books,” “We Like to | 


Read,” “Books Are Our Friends,” and “Read 
More—Learn More.” 

A set of book rules neatly printed or writ- 
ten by some child may be hung in a conspic- 
uous place. 


Book Rules 


Never touch books with dirty hands. 

Do not turn down or tear the pages. 

Do not mark in books with pencil, ink, 
or crayon. 

Turn the pages carefully. 

Keep books dry. 


During Book Week the children may bring 
books that they like to school. Let them talk 
about the stories and pictures in each book 
and tell why they like it. Talk about the 
authors who are familiar to the children, 
such as Stevenson, Grimm, Andersen, and 
Milne, and let the children find out all they 
can about such authors. 

Discuss the many people that work to 
make a book: the author, the editor, the 
illustrator, the publisher, the printer, the 
paper-maker, and so on. Discuss the ma- 
terials of which books are made: paper, 
binding board, cloth, thread, glue, ink, colors 
for the pictures, and so on. 

Explain to the children facts about public 
libraries: what they are for, who takes 
care of them, and the duties of the librarian. 
During Book Week the children may be taken 
to the public library or to the school library. 
There they may learn how the books are 
taken care of, what they must do if they wish 
to borrow a book from the library, how long 
they may keep it, how the books are arranged 
on the shelves, how people behave in the li- 
brary, and so on. Teach the children that 
the library and the librarians are there to 
help them, and that they may go to the li- 
brary to find out many things to help them 
in their school work and elsewhere. A boy, 


for instance, wants to make a bird house or & 
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radio. He does not know how to.go about it. 
He goes to the library, asks the librarian for 
material on the subject, and is given books 
or magazines that tell him what to do. 

For seat work during this period, the 
children may make booklets entitled ‘Books 
I Like.” The older children may make a list 
of books and stories, or they may write what 
they wish about some particular book. The 
younger children may make pictures in their 
booklets illustrating the stories that they like. 


Writing Lessons for Beginners 
By A. Lucilla McCalmont 
Supervisor of Handwriting, Utica, New York 
UR preceding article dealt with teaching 
pupils to write on the blackboard. The 
purpose of such instruction is to teach cor- 


rect form and rhythm. While the pupils 
are having these preliminary lessons, a 





Relaxing, with Elbows on the Edge of Desk 
and Hands Held Limply 


short period each day is devoted to learning 
how to sit, how to relax, how to develop the 
right motive power, how to hold the pencil, 
and how to place the paper. Following is a 
discussion of each of these points. 


CORRECT POSTURE 

A comfortable, natural position is all that 
is required. (It is assumed, of course, that 
the pupils are sitting in seats that have been 
properly adjusted.) The position should be 
as follows: 

1. The body well back in the seat. 

2. The feet flat on the floor. 

3. The weight of the body on the hips. 

4. The shoulders level with each other. 


RELAXATION 

There should be no mental or physical 
strain in learning how to write. Conse- 
quently, relaxation is a very important step 
in the development of writing. Arms 
dropped loosely at the sides constitute one 
method of relaxing. 

Placing the elbows on the edge of the desk 
with hands held limply, as shown in the first 
photograph on this page, is another good way 
to secure relaxation. The pupils then let 
their arms fall gently on the desk so that 
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A Specimen of First-Grade Handwriting 


the elbows rest on the front edge of the desk. 
The arms should be flexed at the elbow so as 
to form square turns or right angles. This 
will bring the hands together in front of the 
center of the body. The left hand should be 





Correct Position for Body and Arms 


placed just a little farther up on the desk 
than the right hand. 

The arm. rests on the muscle of the fore- 
arm, and the nails of the third and fourth 
fingers touch the desk. There are only these 
two points of contact with the desk—muscle 
and nails. The wrist should be slightly 
raised from the desk. The photograph above 
shows the correct position. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RIGHT MOTIVE POWER 

The large muscle of the upper arm gen- 
erates the power, so that the cushion of the 
forearm, which rests on the desk, will stretch 
forward, backward, or over. 


How To HOLD THE PENCIL 


Pencil-holding is the next step in the or- 
dered development of teaching a pupil how 
to write at the seat. It is well to devote time 





These Children Are Holding Their Pencils 
in the Correct Way 
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to drilling children in pencil-holding. The 
first finger should be placed on top of the 
pencil about an inch from the point. The 
thumb should be well bent at the joint, press- 
ing the pencil against the side of the second 
finger. The pencil should point about half- 
way between the shoulder and the elbow. 
This is shown in the preceding photograph. 
The third and fourth fingers serve as gliders 
for the hand, which works with the muscle 
of the arm. 


PLACING THE PAPER 


The paper should be so placed on the desk 
that the lower left corner points to the center 
of the body. It should be well up on the desk 
so that there will be plenty of room for both 
arms, and it should be ruled with the regula- 
tion three-eighths-inch ruling. The writing 
book should be placed diagonally in the up- 
per left corner of the desk, as shown in the 
photograph below. 





How to Place the Paper 


Gradually but surely the pupils will ac- 
quire the ability to write with a pencil. They 
correlate the letter form and rhythm which 
they have learned at the blackboard with the 
movement learned at the seat, and thus write 
without physical or mental strain. The 
specimen of a pupil’s handwriting shown on 
this page is indicative of the skill in writ- 
ing that primary pupils may attain if they 
are properly taught. 


Tone-Drill Devices 
By Bessie Findley 


HIS article discusses a few devices 

which may be used in tone-drill work 
with kindergarten children. These de- 
vices, so far as I know, are entirely orig- 
inal, as I have never seen them elsewhere 
in use or in print. 

When children enter kindergarten, they 
usually have very little idea of tone forma- 
tion. If a child can sing, it is probably 
either because he has relatives or friends 
who are interested in helping him to hear 
and to participate in a great amount of 
singing, or because he is a natural singer. 
Other children who are less fortunate may 
have singing ability, and yet for several 
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weeks, and sometimes months, sing in 
monotones until suddenly they apparently 
become conscious of new voices. 

The first device is one which will help a 
child to realize that his singing voice is dif- 
ferent from his talking and whispering 
voice. The teacher may ask the child first 
to whisper, “Bow, wow, wow,” then speak 
it, and finally sing it, imitating the voice of 
the teacher each time. In nearly every 
case the desired result will be obtained. 

A second device is a little “Jumping 
Jack” game. The children squat down and 
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play that they are hidden in Jack’s box. 
Then sing some syllables, as “Boo-hoo, too- 
too,” or the like, sounding the octave, be- 
ginning, of course, on the low tone. The 
child copies the low tone while he is in the 
box, and sounds the high tone as he jumps 
up, as if out of the box. This will usually 
move every child’s voice, unless he is too 
timid to use so much bodily action. How- 
ever, even the very shy ones often forget 
themselves in playing the game. 

The third device is one which may be 
used later than the first two mentioned. 








Various stories will be suggested to the 
children by this group of pictures. Let 
them express their stories orally or in 
writing. Do not try to have every child 
see the same story in the pictures, but 





A Progressive Picture Story Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 

















rather allow as much individuality as 
possible. In class discussion, the teacher 
may emphasize the idea of kindness to 
animals. Let the children tell stories 
about pets they have owned. 
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Let the children stand in two straight lines 
facing each other. Give each line a call 
which is a tone drill, using syllables such 
as those suggested in the previous device. 
Use the octave first, and later, as they be- 
come able to copy that, give them harder 
tones, as do, mi, sol, and so on. One child, 
acting as teacher, steps to the child directly 
opposite him, and gives the tones that have 
been assigned his line. If the child to 
whom he has gone cannot match his tone 
exactly, the little teacher must help him 
until his response is satisfactory. The next 
child in the line then gives his tone, and so 
on the down line. The opposite side then 
has its turn to be teacher, and proceeds in 
exactly the same way with its call. Let the 
children sometimes choose their own call 
to present. 

Needless to say, the child teacher is often 
more critical than the real teacher herself 
need be, but the main value of this drill is 
that the children themselves learn to de- 
tect faulty tone-matching, and are there- 
fore better able to correct their mistakes 
themselves. 

A fourth device quite similar to the one 
just explained adds a little variation to the 
work. It may be called “Playing Ball.” As 
the children throw the imaginary ball, 
they “throw” the tone. For instance, using 
“Ding dong,” they throw the “dong.” Have 
them do this back and forth in two lines. 
It seems that the bodily action of throwing 
the arm helps to carry the tone out of the 
throat. 


A Science Project for the 
Second Grade 


By Helen Bottum 


HE children had been on an excursion to 

collect as many kinds of seeds as they 
could find. The next day, when we viewed 
our wealth of material, we decided to ar- 
range it for the third grade to see. 

We classified the seeds according to their 
modes of travel: seeds that fly, seeds that 
scatter themselves, seeds that steal a ride, 
and seeds that are good to eat. 

The class divided itself into committees. 
One committee mounted seeds on charts and 
labeled them. Another committee made 
and decorated large display posters, which 
read, “Come to Our Seed Show.” The seeds 
that were too small to mount were placed in 
labeled boxes made by the children. The 
members of the show committee each pre- 
pared a short speech about some kind of 
seed. 

On the day of the show the children placed 
the boxes of seeds and the small charts on 
tables, and hung the large charts on the wall. 
A basket of fruit and vases of fall flowers 
made the tables more attractive. 
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The children arranged the chairs for the 
guests, and ushers escorted them to their 
seats. After the members of the show com- 
mittee had made their speeches, the master 
of ceremonies invited the guests to pass 
around the room and see the seeds. 

The next day we completed our work by 
filing the seeds in labeled boxes, to be kept 
until spring. 

In the language class the children com- 
posed a story for our newspaper. The proj- 
ect also included work in reading, writing, 
and construction. There was practice in 
social usages, and the children keenly en- 
joyed making their classifications. 

The children have added seeds to their 
original collection, proving that their inter- 
est in the work has continued, but perhaps 
the most important outcome is their awak- 
ened appreciation of the outdoor wonder- 
land. 


Making Safety Songs 
By Edith C. Loughridge 


UR program calls for four lessons a 

month on safety. When you consider 
the limited material to be taught in these 
subjects and the fact that children are being 
taught the same principles in the first, 
second, and third grades, is it any wonder 
that pupils are no longer interested by the 
time they reach the fourth grade? No one, 
however, will deny that the lessons are 
needed. The problem confronting the 
teacher is, therefore, to dress up the old 
material in a way to make it attractive. 

In our fourth grade the problem was 
solved in the following way: The class had 
been making rhymes—safety rhymes and 
fire-prevention rhymes. Why not make a 
song? 

The idea was discussed in class. Enthusi- 
asm ran high. The class settled on a few 
general principles to guide them in what 
they were going todo: (1) they must select 
a tune; (2) they must select a special sub- 
ject; and (3) they must make the words 
fit the tune. 

They decided to select a tune familiar to 
everyone. Many tunes were suggested and 
discarded. The one finally chosen was 
“Swanee River.” 

Neither safety nor fire prevention can be 
dealt with generally. The class therefore 
looked for a specific subject, and the first one 
chosen wes crossing streets. The pupils were 
asked to emphasize one thing only, just as 
in writing a paragraph in language. 

The tune was taken one line at a time, 
the class counting the number of syllables 
to a line and noticing which lines had to 
rhyme. They then fitted in the ideas sug- 
gested. At first they wanted to make each 
line a complete sentence, and it was hard to 
correct this. The best way was to write a 
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A Primary Reading Lesson 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
The reading material below this picture azine and mounted on a card. If desired, 


may be copied on the blackboard, or the the picture may be used as a subject for 
picture and text may be cut from the mag- oral or written language work. 
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CAREFUL DIET 


Mary looks well and happy. 

She has a rosy color. 

Perhaps these are the reasons. 

Mary eats vegetables every day. 

She drinks milk every day. 

She eats slowly and chews her food well. 

Mary has candy only at the end of a meal. 

She does not drink tea or coffee. 

She does not often eat between meals. 

If she is very hungry, she has fruit, or bread 
and butter. 

Careful diet is making a healthy girl of Mary. 
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few simple verses on the blackboard and 
show that every line was not a complete 
thought. 

The teacher often had to guide by ques- 
tions such as, “What will you do when you 
come to a crossing?” “What shall we do 
when we come to the railroad?” It took two 
twenty-minute periods to work out the gen- 
eral idea and write the song. Most of the 
first period was used in discussion. 

After the class had written their safety 
song, a boy said, “Let’s write one about fire.” 
With less help than before, they worked one 
out to the tune of “Mary’s Little Lamb.” 

We have a safety patrol made up of older 
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Plans and Activities 


street corners at dismissal times, and they 
direct traffic. One day in a civics lesson the 
point was brought up that it is the duty of 
everyone, whether he is a member of the 
official traffic force or not, to look out for the 
young children. This provided material for 
another safety song. 

Some of the children had been given toy 
traffic signs. Few toys have enjoyed so much 
popularity as They suggested the 
idea for the next song. 

During a geography trip the class dis- 
cussed forest fires: the cause of them and 
the danger attached to them. The following 
song, to the tune of “My Bonnie Lies over 


these. 








boys. They are stationed at neighboring the Ocean,” helped to drive home the lesson. 
A November Coloring Card 
| By- JOHN T. LEMOS 


Some children may be able to draw 
this design free-hand. For the other pu- 
pils, the teacher may make carbon or hec- 
tograph copies. 

Color the petals of the bluebonnet me- 
dium blue. Add touches of violet in the 
shadows and a touch of crimson at the cen- 


ter of each blossom. The unopened buds 
at the top are yellow-green. This color is 
also used on the leaves. Medium green is 
used on the leaf shadows. 

The stem is red-brown as it approaches 
the bottom of the plant. The large initial 
may be made red-orange. 
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I love the big trees of the forest; 

Their green leaves are shining and bright. 
The birds sing so sweet in the tree tops; 
The stars shine so brightly at night. 
Campers, be careful; 

Put out your fires before you go. 

Help save our forests; 

We love them and need them, you kaow. 

As each song was completed, each pupil 
copied it from the blackboard. The copies 
were saved and collected in booklets, with 
appropriate covers made and decorated by 
the pupils. 

The pupils felt amply rewarded for their 
work when they visited the first, second, and 
third grades and sang for the smaller 
children. 

The work proved valuable because it gave 
exercise in selection of fitting words, in keep- 
ing thought centered around a particular 
subject, and in expression of ideas. It also 
helped to develop a feeling for the rhythm of 
music, and it emphasized our safety lessons 
in a way not accomplished before. 


Phonic Lessons for November 
By Maude M. Grant 
MOTHER MOUSE’s THANKSGIVING 


“Ee, ee, ee,” said Mother Mouse. “I was 
down in the pantry just now. Cook is get- 
ting ready for Thanksgiving, and the shelves 
are full of good things, but there is a big 
black cat in the kitchen and a new mousetrap 
on the shelf. Ee, ee, ee, I’ll never dare let my 
little mice go there for food. What shall we 
do for our Thanksgiving dinner? Ee, ee, ee.” 

That night after school the children were 
sent up to the attic to play. They brought 
bread and butter, cake, cookies, and some 
bits of bacon. They dropped crumbs, crusts, 
and a bacon rind on the attic floor. Mother 
Mouse found them, and she and her children 
had a fine Thanksgiving dinner. 


A GAME 


Add to the words already learned some 
that begin with the ee (ea) sound, as ear, 
eagle, eat, easy, and east. Mix up the words 
(printed on cards) and set them in a row on 
the chalk tray. They now represent food on 
the pantry shelf. Choose children to be mice, 
and let them take turns in getting the words 
that say e, the ones that say r, I, and so on. 

Choose “mice” to stand in a row. The 
first mouse says, “ee, ee, ee.” The second 
mouse gives a word that begins with e, and 
passes above the first. The third mouse says, 
“ee, ee, ee.” The fourth mouse gives a word 
beginning with e, and passes above the third. 
When the end of the line is reached, the game 
starts again at the other end. In this way 
all the children give the sound and a word 
containing it. 


material for the Primary Grades will be 


[ material and December Srades willbe | 
found in the Entertainment Department. 
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EAVE some sunflowers in the ; A GOOD way to attract the nut- 
garden all winter for the chick- 7 7S hatches is to tie suet scraps on 
adees. (A. A. Allen, Cornell University) : a tree. (A. A. Allen, Cornel] University) 





A SUSPENDED shelf like this may be hung on a 

wire between a tree and-your house, and moved 
a little each day. The birds will soon come to your 
very door. (Photo by Frederick R. Flickinger) 





How Shall We Care for.Qur. Winter Birds? 


e © © eee 


ERE you see a number of simple in “Feeding: the Birds;” an article ap- kinds of birds that will come to eat at 
bird feeding stations, such as pearing * -in* our In sehen gad ‘agg . your lunch counters. Keep track of 


Kathleen Stiles Spurway tells about Graramat Grades Section." You’ ‘cai them in your notebooks! 
easily sake. any. of eon stations 
yourself. "Asrange semé ot them near _ — 






your own home this winter, and watch 
the nuthatches, the chickadees, and 
the other winter birds appear. Per- 
haps you would like to set up one or 
more stations in time to give the birds 
a Thanksgiving feast. You will be 
surprised at the number of different 















WO kinds of food are offered at this 
bird cafeteria: suet in the upper net- 


ting; cracked grain in the hopper. 
Photo by Lawrence D. Hiett 


‘THE natural setting afforded by this 
kind of food shelf has a special at- 


traction for the birds. 
. A. Allen, Cornell University 


(THESE hungry crows and gulls gladly accept left-overs 
from the table. (A. A. Allen, Cornell University) 


Plate II 








HE Duchess of Devonshire and Her Child,” 
by Reynolds, and “Lady Devonshire,” by 
Gainsborough (shown below), clearly demon- 
strate the difference in result obtained by these 
two artists when working from the same model. 


oe ef 
e* we tees 


Arti in ‘Gainsborough’ s Day 


AINSBOROUGH:: was one of the imasters mi "English art 
in the eighteenth certify; “His. reputation as a ‘palnter. 
rests primarily on his portraits, tlirte’of the’ most’ famous being 
reproduced below. Gainsborough himself preferred his land- 


7 scape work, of which our cover, “The Market Cart,” is an 


+ = 
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ut THiS portrait, “Lady Devonshire,” 
of Gainsborough’s well-known paintings. 
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CHILD with a Kid” is 

considered one of the 
most attractive of the child 
portraits by Lawrence, an 
eighteenth-century artist. 


,example. 


is one ‘THE Morning Walk” has been called the best 
example of pure artistry in its period. 
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THE Hay Wain,” one of the realistic land- 

scapes painted by Constable, is in contrast 
to the impressionistic landscapes of his con- 
temporary, Gainsborough. The original hangs 
in the National Gallery, London. 


The same emotional impression of delicate grace and 
imaginative beauty is received from both types of his work. 
The contrast between his style and that of his contemporaries 
is seen in the three paintings reproduced above. 

A Child with a Kid” 


reproduced by courtesy of Eyre & Spottiswoode, London; other 


New York 


prints by courtesy of Braun & Cie., 





‘THE use of landscape in this portrait, 
“Mrs. Robinson,” is characteristic. 
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Plate III 


Children of Other Lands 


INCE international good will is of para- 

mount importance, children should early 
be taught tolerance of other nations. No 
more opportune time to teach this principle 
could be found than this month when we 
celebrate Armistice Day. 

Children of all nations have much the same 
interests and will welcome acquaintance with 
one another when they realize that difference 
in languages and customs does not make peo- 
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HE home of this bonny laddie is 
in Scotland. (U. and UL) 


‘THESE charming Swiss children 
are wearing the costume of 
their canton. 


(Ewinr Galloway) 


ple of other nations inferior to those of their 
own. Interrelationship of peoples is as im- 
portant to the welfare and comfort of the 
world as it is to individual countries and 








HESE merry Norwegian girls are 
shown wearing their national cos- 
tumes. 


(De Cou, from Ewing Galloway, N. Y.) 
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‘THESE German children have been 


for a boat ride. (Ewing Galloway) 









LITTLE Polish maids “dress up” 
for special days. (Ewing Galloway) 














communities. The same courtesy and consid- 
eration are required in international activities 
as we extend to those with whom we come in 
daily contact. Help the children to regard 
those of other lands as members of one large 
human family. 

The girls and boys pictured here will some 
day be citizens of their respective countries. 
If our children can think of them as friends, 
universal peace will be nearer realization. 
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HO wouildn’t know that they live 
"it Holland? (U. 


and WU.) 












‘THis small girl is from far 
Japan. cK. M. Newmar 


from Publishers Photo Servic: 
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; The Life of the Hive 


EES alone know how to make honey. 
Honeybees work all day long during 
the summer, gathering nectar and pollen 
from the flowers. They never waste time. 
Bees are very skillful, and each worker helps 
to fill the hive with honey. Every beehive 





has in it a queen bee, worker bees, and 
drones. 

On another page of the magazine you will 
find “The Honeybee,” by Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill. This story is for children in 
the primary grades. 













HESE are bpee- 

hives. Here the 
bees live and store 
their honey. 


Keystone View Co. 
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HERE is an Italian queen bee, looking 
for a cell in which to lay an egg. 


Underwood & Underwood 


FrROM left to right, these bees are: a 
worker, a queen bee, and a drone. 
Kadel & Herbert 


— 


; ‘. : ‘PHROUGH the glass oversthis honeycomb you 
« te can see the bees making. horney, 
Kadel & Herbert 


7 - 
= te ee are 
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a THE bees in this hive are bringing 
home nectar. (U. and U.) 


WITH bare hands, this man is 
hiving a swarm. (L. W. Brownell) 


so ee ere 


ae = 


THis swarm of bees has left the hive, and is ready to 
move to a new home. (America). Museum of Natural History) 
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WIN A YourR TO EUROPE= 
ALASKA—ANY SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES! 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of Majestic Radio and world’s largest manufacturers 
of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a $5,000 prize essay contest for teachers and 
educators of all classes on the subject... 


“How Can the Radio Be Used in Education?”’ 


Start now! Win one of these wonderful travel prizes . . . . and at the same time encourage the 
development of one of the greatest forces in modern education. 


Many classrooms and assembly halls are already equipped with modern radio, or are soon 
to be equipped. The makers of Majestic Radio offer you this opportunity to help in the prac- 
tical development of methods and plans for greatest possible benefits from these and future 
installations... . to perfect present uses and discover new and even more valuable applications. 


SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES ... TOTALING $5000 


The rewards are well worth your effort . . . . four rich travel prizes in each division of this 
subject. Write your essay on any one of the following divisions . . . . ‘How can the Radio 
be Used in (1) College or University Education, Extension Work or other adult education, 
(2) Secondary Education, (3) Elementary Education (to and including the eighth grade), or 


(4) Rural Education (one-room and consoli- 
dated schools). 


First prize for each subject . . . . a trip to 
Europe, costing $750. Second prize in each 
group... .a trip to Alaska, costing $250. 
Third prize in each group... . a trip to any 
part of the United States, costing $150. Fourth 
prize in each group... . a trip to any part of 
the United States, costing $100. 


Start now .... make your next vacation 
the most glorious you ever enjoyed. Win the 
trip you have dreamed of making. This con- 
test is one of ideas, not of fine writing. Your 
idea may be the biggest and most progressive 
of them all. Read the rules . . . . the prize 
offers... . the list of judges. Then select your 
subject and write with the determination to win, 





GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


These Judges All Prominent 
Educators: 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, former President, N. E. A., 
and State Supt. of Schools in Colorado; 

P. P. CLAXTON, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, now 
Supt. of Schools in Tulsa; 

JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, Ex-President N. E. A., former 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Washington; 

J. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Calif.; 

JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Elementary Principals, N. E. A., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; 

CORA WILSON STEWART, Chairman National Illiteracy Comis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; 

FLORENCE HALE, State Agent Rural Education for Maine; 

DR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Field Secretary N. E. A., now Pres. 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio; 

DR. WILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta; 

MINNIE JEAN NIELSON, former State Supt. Public Instruction 
of North Dakota. 





MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 











THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational Work is 
eligible to compete in this contest. 


An individual may submit manuscript in only one of the 
four divisions of the general theme. 


wn = 


Papers submitted are not to exceed 5000 words in 
length. 


4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on one side 
of the paper. 


5 Be sure that your name, address and title appear in upper 
left hand corner of first page. 


6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929, and closes February 
15th, 1930. (No manuscript postmarked later than Feb- 
ruary 15th will be pas wee, 


7 Each contestant by submitting Mis manuscript waives any 
interest in the article submitted. Any or all of the essays 
submitted may be published in full or in part at a later date. 


8 In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


9 Address all manuscripts to ‘‘Majestic Radio Essay Con- 
test,"’ Educational Department, Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Griossy-Grunow Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested to have further details of your Majestic 
National Prize Essay Contest for Educators. Please send me 
your Majestic educational bulletin. 


SA Tan iy lehles conten aieoie wie kina Rocio ie ane le ; 


Address 
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The Hires Contest is Open to Every Public, Private and Parochial School Teacher, 


“All My Pupils Improved in 


‘Results were amazing,’’ 
say the teachers who used the 
Hires Health Program 


every four weeks. The 

greatest gain for the seven 

months was twenty-three 
pounds—the least, fourteen pounds. 
Three of the children hated milk but 
drink it now with “I want” instead of 
“I won't.” Athens, Ga. 

“Our difficulty in securing 100% 
milk drinking was over. At present 
the forty-two pupils enrolled in my 
class have discontinued the use of 
tea and coffee.” New Orleans, La. 

“A boy fourteen years old was over 


~ HE children were weighed 
66 ‘| | 


only in the sixth grade and below 
average in all his school work. He 
had not been drinking milk until we 
began Health Lessons. During the 
seven months using Black Cow he 
gained sixteen pounds. He also im- 
proved in his school work.” 


* & & 


These are typical of the splendid 
results of which teachers told us 
after using the Hires Health Lessons 
last school year. You too will find, 
after using the samples of Hires 
Root Beer Extract offered in the cou- 
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fifteen pounds underweight. He was 
pon below, that both Hires 
Root Beer and Black Cow 
oO will appeal to your pupils. 
They are pure, healthful 
drinks for the mid-morning 
feeding, the school lunch, 
and for home use. 

The relation between the 
mid-morning feeding and 
the increase in weight of 
school children is direct, 
vital and interesting. In 
hundreds of cases children 
have gained steadily in 
weight and strength and 
have improved in _ their 
school work within a short 
time after starting the mid- 
morning feeding with Black 
Cow. 

Teachers are again in- 
vited to use the Hires 
Health Material this year 
and to remember the $3,000 
Prize Contest with 1,000 
valuable prizes. The con- 
test makes an _ excellent 








Jaa D Havens 


Getting the Coo 


> ptenteneer pita hag for securing parent co- 
; operation in the Hires Health work 
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are contained in the letters from 
teachers which follow. 

“The Health Club sent out invitations 
which had been planned and written by the 
6th and 7th grade pupils. It was agreed 
that all work done by the club was to be put 
on exhibit for the occasion. Health fairies 
met parents at the door and conducted 
them to the assembly room. Recipes for 
Black Cow (Hires Milk Drink) also for 
making Root Beer were put on the board 
in colored crayon. Each parent was 
given a little booklet with a Root Beer 
game for teachers and pu- recipe in it as a souvenir. The follow- 
pils—and there are prizes ing topics were discussed at the meet- 
for both. ing: Proper Breakfasts, School 
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The Charles E. 

two indexed World 
change for each ow 
sized Hires Root » 
maps are the fam 
that are so helpful 
Each child should 
home also. Tell 

ask them to have ® 
exchange for thes Pap 
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tiires—The All-Season Drink 
Hires Root Beer and Black Cow are good the year ’round. On cold 
winter mornings you will find hot Black Cow invigorating and 
nourishing. It warms the stomach and aids digestion. Substitute 
this for cold water or milk. 

Do not allow your children to slight healthful drinking habits 
in winter. They should drink at least four glasses of liquids daily 
throughout the year. It should be easy to get children to drink 
the full amount of liquids daily when there are such tasty drinks 
to be had as Hires Root Beer and Black Cow. All through the 
year Hires is mighty good and mighty good for you. 


oo 








> > > v 
A Daily Drinking Chart 

With your hectograph or free hand, have your pu- 
pils outline on a piece of cardboard the drinking 
glass above, showing it nearly brimful of Black 
Cow. Cut the glass from the cardboard and make a 
hole in the top for hanging on the wall at home 
where each pupil should faithfully keep his record 
of healthful drinking—four glasses of water or 
Hires Root Beer and four .of Black Cow or milk 
daily. Weigh at the beginning and end of the 
month. Award colored stars at end of each week 
and a gold star to those who show gain at end of 
month. You will be pleased with results. 
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her, is Hires Health Lesson N ‘ 3.--More 
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ooktion of Parents 


2s, Luncherweights, Care 


“The program was easy from beginning 
to end because I had the cooperation of par- 
ents. The fathers as well as mothers were 
strong advocates of teaching the children 
to form good drinking habits early in life.” 

“Each child brought a small bottle of 
milk from home, also a glass and spoon. I 
furnished the samples of Hires Root Beer 
Extract. Many of them liked Black Cow so 

well that they declared they would have 
their mothers make it at home.” 

“The Parent-Teacher Association 
came to the rescue and furnished milk 
to the pupils. By the middle of the year 

. the whole community had become so in- 
* terested in this Hires project that milk 
was purchased by the Board of Educa- 
tion and furnished free to all pupils.” 


‘th and \@ Each mother 
sked to seitra pint of milk 
o the tea@king Black Cow 
e mid-mo h. Hires Root 
oxtract Wik was served to 
rents. Miteed that Black 
yas less eM™ind less trouble- 
o make thi@her drinks.” 
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Will Follow with Valuable Tea 


The Charles E. Hires Company offers 


3,000 


in 1000 Prizes for 


Teachers ; Pupils 


Just Write a Short Letter 


List of Prizes 


lst Prize to the Teacher... $500 
To her 2 Winning Pupils, $25 

2nd Prize to the Teacher $25 
To her 2 Winning Pupils, $15 
SI sic ccciccareianiatiguatehidiamadsiicecs ee 30 


8 Prizes of $100 each to Teachers — $800 


To their 16 Winning Pupils, $5 


AST eNO? RECN SORTED noe FoR ReeY an eae 80 
10 Prizes of $50 each to Teachers $500 
To their 20 Winning Pupils, $3 
I Giasedcsseie cata eucnmeeeetescocihcettinncicede 60 
25 Prizes of $10 each to Teachers $250 
To Their 50 Winning Pupils, $2 
eA RO eRe eA 100 
30 Prizes of $4 each to Teachers $120 
To Their 60 Winning Pupils, $1 
I paictaitsidcccdiascdscsaadaiaaeaumiciceae 60 
775 Prizes of Art Pictures in Full 
Color to Teachers; Subject: “Feed- 
ing Her Birds” by Millet_..___ $200 
1000 PRIZES TOTALING... _..$3000 


Get 
These 
Generous 
Samples 
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. Hitny wi | Cow solyes that knotty, old “milk drinking” problem. 

a i ae | Childrén who do not care for milk because of its flat | 
coe each C{@ cut from a full- | Ste enjoy the delicious flavor of Black Cow. It makes 
ires Root Hitt carton. These a tasty drink plus all of the health-building value of 
e the famnts’ Finder “~se milk alone. It is inexpensive and easily prepared: ' 

helpful ® in the clas I | Mix one teaspoonful of Hires Root Beer Extract with 
aa should Mim map £ — _ two tablespoonfuls of sugar and stir into one quart of 
~ Tell yo of this of _— os | milk, either hot or cold, as preferred. Large or small 
: to have Othe carton ally quantities are made in the same proportion. 

| 


= Bereee ) ale ’ 
Hires Black Cov 
At 10:30 in the morning when children need a nourish- 
ing beverage, or at noon for the school lunch, Black 


"4 School Lunch 


For the 





gram Material and samples of Hires 
Root Beer Extract for classroom use. 
Also send cards entitling each pupil to a 
free sample for home use. 


Rules of Contest 


1. Write a short Experience Letter on the 
following subject: “How I Used the Sam- 
ples of Hires Root Beer Extract in My Class- 
room.” Also send us the two best Experience 
Letters your pupils submit on: “How We 
Used the Samples of Hires Root Beer Ex- 
tract at Home.” Parents may help their 
children in preparing the letters. (Tell of 
results observed if any, at school or at home, 
such as improved health and school work, 
elimination of tea and coffee habit, etc.) 


2. Write plainly on one side only of paper 
8% x 11 inches in size. Place name and ad- 
dress at top right hand corner of each sheet. 
The teacher’s letter and the two best letters 
of her pupils should be securely fastened to- 
gether, 


3. Letters, none of which will be returned, 
belong to us to be used in any way we 
choose. Contestants agree to accept the de- 
cision of judges as final, Names of judges 
will be announced later. 


4. Letters must be in our hands on or be- 
fore midnight of April 19, 1930. Winners 
will be announced in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans as soon thereafter as possible, 


5. Mail your letters to the Educational 
Department, The Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Start Your 
Health Work Now 


Mail the 
Coupon 


Educational Department, 
The Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 So. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Please send me your free Health Pro- 
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Hires Root Beer’ 











Write Number 
of Pupils in 
This Spece 























Address...... 
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Souvenirs for Christmastime 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring 












Ve best ae 
Joyous Chrishns 
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Happy New Year = If so ordered, 
‘ thes souderur 1s [ | your photograph 
oa to you | or that of your 
ae teac her qe tnme pupils or school 
: yoy will be placed on 
Sr bent aes for the inside of the 
A Merry Christmas | front cover of 
‘ and —s “we ¥- as 
oA fteppy New oar shown ere. 
; oauke (This applies to With your leachers 
5 te foe yor te come either style of a onthe for the 
, Bm a booklet—see par- 4 : 
a - ticulars below.) ery ats Christmas 
| Year ‘you me ever had. 

















Christmastime than a beautiful memento and record of their school days? 
What other gift (even though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept 
and treasured through the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the 
hearts of all your pupils and will win the esteem of the parerts as well. The Owen 
Souvenirs, with frequent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers 
for many years as gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain poems and senti- 
ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 
two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 
panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions 
at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied wi th a dainty silk cord and is accompanied gf 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. ae 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord und accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 





\ h THAT more pleasing or appropriate gift could yeu present to your pupils at 











Yuletide Design No. 24 








—— 


Jt very Merry 
” Cheigtraas 


and a Happy 
New Year 












Wek best wishes for a 
Spry Christmas and 
a appy New Kar 


from x hom your teacher 
eyou 
A 
tengher Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the b rae yy ~ (of which e illustrations 

insetti s on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
Poi ttia Design No. 22 all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
: above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 

















Landscape Design No. 25 








Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Clab Orders b- two or more teachers send their orders to- 
ether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 


prices will be allowed on each PR - y 
A Sample | either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of x. other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. q 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 











« [Thistle aken brings by 
Vir leche wishsfondand ru 


fav Christmas happiness and cheer 























nu Can guess — 


‘Just eed you srr wad 





Coasting Design No. 31 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them: 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured. 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Order Early Althoveh we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
er arly that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“rom F,. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 

















Sleighride Design No. 33 
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e | Outposts of the U. S. A. — The Philippines 


_ is the fourth of a series of picture-groups on geo- often lacks visual material. For the most part, these pictures 
graphical subjects, for classroom use. Facts and figures individually tell their own story, needing only a few words of 
are available in geography texts and elsewhere, but the teacher explanation to give them point. 






FILIPINO _ farmer- 
ette going to market. 
Heavy rains, fertile soil, 
and a hot climate produce 


splendid and varied crops. 
(Dollar Steamship Line) 





















FrILIPINo girl graduates. In the Islands there 
are 8500 public and private schools, two univer- 

sities, and government vocational schools. 

(© Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A.) 


ERRACED rice fields like these mean plenty of 
hard work for the Igorretes and other hill 
tribes. Natives who were once head-hunters are 
now, most of them, peaceable and contented. Many 
of their children attend American schools. It has 
taken a long time to reach and influence the people 


in parts of the Philippines where the land is rough. 
(© E. M. Newman, from Publishers’ Photo Service) 






THE beautiful legislative building in Manila. The government is 
similar to ours, though final authority rests with the American 
governor-general and the United States supreme court.(Ewing Galloway) 


Ke 














’ 
r 





OADING copra (dried coconut 

meat) at the port of Cebu, one 
of many fine Philippine harbors. 
Copra when crushed yields coco- 
nut oil, used in food products and 
m making soap. The residue, cop- 
ta “meal,” is fed to cattle. Other 
exports are sugar, hemp, tobacco, 


and embroideries. 
(American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.) 
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NCING, of which Filipinos 

are fond, has been encouraged 
in schools under United States di- 
rection. These pupils of a moun- 
tain province school belong to the 
Tagalog and Igorrote tribes. The 
Tagalogs are the most advanced of 
Philippine peoples and have the 
greatest power. The Igorrotes 
build grass-roofed houses and 


make their living from the fields. 
(Ewing Galloway 













‘THE Filipino women are 
skillful in different kinds 
of handicraft. Here is a 
group at home weav- 
ing cloth on hand 
looms. (© Board of 

Foreign Missions 
Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. 








HAT differences in Philippine 

schools these three pictures show! 
At the top is a group of Moro children, 
who are Mohammedans, studying their 
holy book, the Koran. Next is an Amer- 
ican “central school” in the province of 
Rizal not far from Manila. Below is a 
modern schoolhouse in Manila. More 
than a million pupils attend public 
schools in the Islands. Over 25,000 na- 
tives have trained to be teachers; in- 
deed, only about 300 of the public-school! 
teachers are Americans. In private 
schools there are 2800 teachers and 
86,000 children (Top, Ewing Galloway 


center, © Publishers’ Photo Service 
hottom, Publisher Photo Service) 





[XN THE Philippines, 45 
in other parts of the 
Far East, the carabao or 
water-buffalo is the most 
common work-animal. !t 
is really an ox, and is only 
distantly related to the 


American buffalo or bison. 
(Nollar Steamship Line 
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HE native market is one of the 
picturesque sights of Manila. 
Odd rattan-covered boats bring prod- a, 
uce down the Pasig River to the city s — * ri — 
and crowd together at the wharves. a i a 
One can buy almost any kind of Phil- 4 
ippine food at the market—but some , - 8 84. 
of it looks very strange to an Ameri- 


can. Dollar Steamship line: 


— 


[NSTEAD of hanging out the 
Monday wash, the natives of 
Cebu Province hang out their 
fresh-cut tobacco to dry. Tobacco 
products valued at nearly $9,000,000 
are exported annually from the 
Philippines. The house in this 
picture is thatched with nipa palm. 
(Ewing Galloway) 

















N THE interior of the Islands one sees this 
primitive method of threshing rice. A bundle 
is held between two crossed sticks and is _: . oe 
pounded on a stone until only the straw remains. 068. GAD ee Me " m:.. 24:7 Philippine silhouette against the setting sun 
Rice is the principal cereal of all W 4 








(Dollar Steamship Line) 
Eastern countries. 
(Publishers’ Photo Service! 








VER since that famous day 

when Admiral Dewey said, 
“You may fire when ready, 
Gridley,” Uncle Sam has shown 
his protective interest in the 
Islands by often sending the 
ships of the Asiatic fleet to 
Philippine waters. U. and U. 





pines, a8 

of the 
abao or 
he most 
imal. It 
d is only 

to the 


or bison. 
ship Line 








ALLE DAVID, Manila’s “Main Street,” has a traffic officer to see that 
the automobiles and two-wheeled “calesas” don’t get into a jam. Manila 
has a population of 320, 000. ‘Dollar Steamship Line! 
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HE wall surrounding the old 
city of Manila was built 
about 1590. This is one of six 
gateways that pierce it. 
There are drawbridges 
(no longer used), and once 
there were moats : 

but these have been 4 
filled in, ee. ! 
(Dollar Steamship Line) t | 


7 


Dp? you ever try 
sawing wood 
sitting down? Fili- 
pino boys on the 
island of Cebu seem 
to manage it, and 
if they take turns 
nobody becomes 

overtired. 
(U. and U,) 





ONE might expect that 

two Moros dressed 
like this would be on their 
way to war, but instead they 
are going to a village dance. 
The one on horseback carries 
atom-tom. The Moros, who 
live in the Sulu Archipelago 
and on the island of Min- 
danao, are very independent 
and have caused Uncle Sam 
many a sleepless night. 


(Ewing Galloway) 














Dollar Steamehip Line: 








‘ST RE ‘governor-genetak hf the Philippines holds 
J. 4. one of ihe most ithpartant appointments that 
the President of the United States can make. In 
this “government mansion” he lives and has his 


offices. ‘Publishers’ Photo Service) 


. re SO RIE 








USICAL instruments of bamboo are popular in our Far East island 
possession. The picture at the left shows a bamboo pipe organ in a 
Manila church, and below is a village band whose “wood winds” are bamboo. 


(© Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.! 
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The School as a Socializing Agency 


By L. C. WARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


OST of us who think at all about the social 

forces at work upon our people and our civili- 

zation will agree that the twenty-five years 

just past have witnessed tremendous changes 
in our national life. We have seen in that time the 
great drift of our people from the country to the city. 
We have seen the replacement of man power by the 
machine, with the consequent development of mass 
production. We have seen the means of transporta- 
tion and communication so multiplied and expanded 
that very few families are now isolated from the 
world. We have seen far-reaching changes in our 
habits of thought, in our modes of action, most of 
them proceeding from the enormous changes in our 
physical surroundings. These changes have deeply 
affected every institution of society. 


HE home of to-day is very different from the home 
of the last generation. The play space of the 
children is now taken by the garage. The chores of 


yesterday, valuable educational assets, are gone from 


the family life. Telephones, radios, automobiles, 
tend to destroy the peaceful atmosphere which chil- 
dren need. All of us, young and old alike, are keyed 
to a high emotional pitch by modern civilization. Our 
children must take their chances in a world definitely 
off the old track, and groping for a new way of life. 
Surely the school cannot evade its responsibility. As 
never before, teachers must help their pupils to find 
themselves; must correct, as far as possible, society’s 
sins of omission and commission; must assure to chil- 
dren sane nurture, sane play, and sane living. 


HE church, as organized religion, has shared in the 
tremendous changes brought about by the ma- 
chine age. Yet the purpose of the church, to do and 
to teach righteousness, is fundamental. None of us is 
willing that it should pass from the lives of our chil- 
dren. In these days when old standards are falling, 
when the ancient conventions are disappearing, there 
is greater need than ever before for earnest thought 
upon simple goodness, for determined effort that the 
things which are true and righteous altogether shall 
be deeply impressed upon our children. 
In these times of an unprecedented prosperity, 
when money is easily obtained, when costs are 
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scarcely counted, it is perhaps only natural that rigor- 
ous honesty should be so often supplanted by ques- 
tionable practices. We of the schools may not for an 
instant relax our vigilance. We dare not trust to 
business the task of building honest character. We 
must build character in the school in order that busi- 
ness may live. The teacher will lose no opportunity 
to drive home the lessons of honesty, courage, and fair 
dealing which alone can maintain the highest ideais 
of business integrity. 


HE State suffers to-day as do other institutions. 

None of us wishes for any impairment of the idea 
of government of the people by themselves. None of 
us believes that this ideal can long survive unless the 
people are wise enough to make good laws, and 
obedient enough to demand the enforcement of such 
laws when they are made. Upon the hope of such 
wisdom and such obedience the public school was 
founded and is maintained. Surely whatever other 
conception we may have of the purposes of the school, 
none of us will gainsay that its chief purpose is the 
maintenance of an effective free citizenship. Never 
in our history as a nation, not even in the dark days of 
the fifties, was popular government so threatened by 
internal forces. Never was the necessity so great for 
combating those foes through education in the princi- 
ples of free government. 


VIDENTLY the old days of the school as an in- 

strument for teaching only the fundamental tool 
subjects are gone. The school of to-day must do all 
that the old school did, but in addition must become 
the integrating factor which binds the people to- 
gether. Wherever other institutions may fail in their 
duty, the school, as the agent of the State and the serv- 
ant of the people, must correct the failure, must be- 
come the agency which makes of us one nation. The 
teachers of to-day have in their hands the welfare of 
this country, a welfare to be attained only as we see 
in the schools of this generation the one available in- 
strument for eliminating hatreds and prejudices, for 
establishing domestic tranquillity. This is the social- 
izing aspect of the work of the school, which, under 
present conditions, is probably its most important 
aspect. 
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Education for Character Development—III 


TOLERANCE 


By MARIETTA JOHNSON. 


Director, School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 


NE of the qualities of a fine character 
is an open mind. The opinionated, 
domineering person is not easy to 
live with, nor is he usually the high- 

est type of citizen. The negatively critical 
mind is never a happy, joyous one, and often 
becomes bitter with the years. Many homes 
have been wrecked by the dominating, in- 
tolerant mind of one member. Nature has 
designed that we should care for self more 
than for anyone else, but it is also natural 
to be social and to care for those about us. 


Man is a social being. 
He cannot live alone. His 
very life depends upon 
others. The school should 


be of such a nature that it 
will develop in the child 
throughout the growing 
years a consciousness of 
this interdependence. Chil- 
dren should learn that they 
cannot attain their own 
ends except through the co- 
operation of their fellows. 
This need of others de- 
velops in them the desire to 
help. 

The social impulse is na- 
tive, and when we find the 
adult selfish and grasping, 
self-centered and  domi- 
nating, we may be sure that 
arrest of development has 
taken place. This easily occurs during the 
rapid changes of childhood and early youth. 
Any obstacle to growth may not only arrest 
development but cause growth in the wrong 
direction. The home and the school must 
provide conditions for even growth. 

We cause children to think that they are 
progressing if they are able to meet the re- 
quirements for promotion, when perhaps 
there is little or no real growth. The self- 
consciousness which this causes may develop 
into a most objectionable egotism and intol- 
erance, which training may never be able to 
overcome. The child should be allowed to 
grow out and through the earlier form of 
selfness into the true adult form of generous 
sympathy and good will. Too much training 
becomes a repression. In all true thinking 
there is a felt need: the desire to know. 
When children experience the joy of learn- 
ing, the power to analyze and discriminate 
increases, and the ability to wait for data— 
to reserve judgment—is developed. But 
when lessons are constantly assigned and the 
child feels that he is expected to know, he 
soon learns to rely on the book rather than on 
experience, and this gradually weakens the 
questioning, inquiring attitude. He is not so 


concerned to find out what is true as to re- 
member what the book said. He learns to 
take truth on authority rather than to wait 
to discover it and let it be the authority. 
This attitude is common to all forms of in- 
tolerance. 

Geography, history, and literature are 
fundamentally social and would develop a 
beautiful co-operative, tolerant spirit if 
there were no comparisons made between 
the work of the children, and no stimulations 
to excel or to reach any particular degree 





Children at the School of Organic Education, Enjoying a Folk Dance 


of efficiency. The assignment of recitations 
makes for self-consciousness, which is the 
basis of all intolerance. 

Prejudice is a judgment formed from 
feeling rather than from fact. Nearly all of 
us are full of prejudices, of whose origin we 
are quite unconscious. We have heard dis- 
paraging remarks made of groups or classes 
of people, and so have acquired a feeling of 
withdrawal. 

Too often history is taught immorally. 
Children get the idea in the study of war that 
the enemy was entirely wrong. Wars should 
not be taught to children at all. They are 
merely the records of man’s mistakes and 
meanness, and the sooner they are forgotten, 
the better. There has been much immoral 
teaching in these later years, and prejudices 
against other nations have been built up in 
the rising generation. The teaching of 
geography is immoral if it moves the chil- 
dren in the direction of separation rather 
than unity with other peoples. Children 
should be helped to gain the idea that other 
nations are not made up of queer people far 
away, with whom we have nothing to do, 


Plate III in our Rotogravure Picture i 
deals with a phase of Mrs. Johnson’s subject. 


but are really delightful human beings much 
like ourselves, with whom it would be a 
pleasure to associate. 

Patriotism may become quite immoral if 
it is reduced to partisanship and a shallow, 
narrow love of country. True love of coun- 
try is indicated by a love of all nations, and 
is never expressed in criticism or intolerance 
of others. True devotion to one’s flag would 
lead one to try to make his flag represent the 
finest feeling of universal good will. It is 
normal and natural to be social. Snobbish- 
ness is a mark of arrested 
development. A_ snob is 
one who is separated from 
his fellows unnecessarily. 
We often boast that there 
is no caste in America. 
The consciousness of class 
distinctions, - however, has 
already assumed tremen- 
dous proportions and is 
growing rapidly. As we 
grow in social-mindedness, 
we become impatient of ar- 
tificial barriers between in- 
dividuals or nations. 

The value of creative 
work in developing the 
tolerant spirit is _ inesti- 
mable. The child who co- 
operates with his fellows in 
making and flying kites, in 
making and using boats, in 
constructing furniture, in playing games, in 
singing and dancing, grows in the spirit of 
understanding of his fellows, which means 
good will. The creative worker has no time 
to criticize his neighbor. He is too much oc- 
cupied in working out the process of his 
project. When he recognizes limitations in 
another, he realizes that he likewise has come 
short of his ideal, and therefore looks upon 
his neighbor with sympathetic charity. 
Creative work develops understanding. 
Spirit is creative; intellect is analytical. 
Dewey has pointed out that when the work 
of the school is not conducted in a social at- 
mosphere so that children become conscious 
of their interdependence, they are likely to 
develop a one-sided intellectualism expressed 
in a feeling of superiority, which is part of 
the intolerant spirit. 

All study should be in the form of dis- 
cussion so that each child may get the bene- 
fit of the thought of the group, and this 
should be done in as free and informal 3 
manner as possible. Children should never 
feel that it is to their interest to appear to 
know when they do not know. If they do 
not know, now is the time to learn! The 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Organizing the Course of Study in Geography 


By DEFOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 






{| VERY teacher should be in- 

] terested in the course of study 

“a in geography. A good course, 
practical as well as theoreti- 
cal, is essential to successful 
4 teaching, because if the sub- 









Way. " 
ND) ject is to become an experi- 
rks ence of the pupil’s daily life, 


from preschool classes (where geography 
should really begin) through the grades and 
on into the university, there must be unity 
in the study. A teacher must know not only 
the geography of her own grade, but what 
has been taught before, and for what definite 
future work she is preparing her pupils. 
Without a course of study she would flit 
here and there over the vast field, never ar- 
riving at a definite end. The course of study 
becomes a guide for the teacher’s initiative, 
which she may embellish or modify as she 
wishes. It helps her to clearly set up her 
aims before beginning her work. 

She must not only be enthusiastic and in- 
terested in the course of study, but she must 
know how to build one. Geography is alive 
and vital, progressing from time to time 
with the advance of science and invention. 
Course-of-study construction is one of the 
most important phases in education for 
teachers. 

From the very first day that a child enters 
school, the teacher may begin to build the 
foundation for the study of formal geog- 
raphy, which is taken up a few years later. 
No matter what she calls this part of her 
program, she must assist the pupil to see the 
natural things about him in his home region. 
She can develop in him an investigating at- 
titude toward all natural phenomena, as he 
walks, rides, and goes on trips and excur- 
sions. A child is never more curious, or 
more filled with the spirit of adventure and 
investigation, than during this age. 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH A CouURSE Is BASED 


One of the first principles in determining 
a course of study is that work proceeds from 
the known to the unknown. We begin with 
the child as the center and investigate his 
home and surroundings. After he has some 
definite knowledge about his own little world, 
we travel forth into the unknown, gradually 
relating the newly acquired knowledge and 
experience to the old. 

The second principle concerns the nature 
of the subject matter. According to the con- 
ception of modern geographers, the subject 
matter must be real geography. What con- 
stitutes good (real) geography? “Facts 
about the earth become geographic when 
considered in their relation to each other, 
or the region, area, or environment in which 
they are found.” In introducing related 
Matter, a good teacher does not lose sight of 


the geographical aims she is trying to instill 
in the minds of her pupils. “Unless the facts 
are dependent for their quality or signifi- 
cance upon their relation to the earth they 
can never beconie geographical.” 

The course of study must deal with useful 
material that helps the child in his reading, 
conversation, and everyday experience. In 
other words, the third principle in determin- 
ing the course of study implies that the geog- 
raphy taught in each grade must meet the 
specific need of the child. Because geog- 
raphy is very comprehensive, care should be 
taken that the material studied have a defi- 
nite appeal in correlating the child’s school 
and home life. Since children are interested 
in out-of-school life, this approach is most 
practical. 

As the writer has mentioned above, a 
course of study must be a perfect unit. This 
does not mean that it must be a fixed outline, 
for a good course of study is flexible, over- 
flows with helpful suggestions, and leaves 
ample allowance for the ingenuity of the 
teacher and pupil. It means that the course 
must have a continuous plan from beginning 
to end, the early material meeting not only 
the present needs but looking forward to the 
future study. In each grade the work must 
be thoroughly done, so that the teacher of 
the following grade may take this prepara- 
tion for granted. The teacher may employ 
any means to make her problem more inter- 
esting. “A course is a good course to the 
degree in which it contains problems (men- 
tal, moral, aesthetic, and economic) that are 
socially vital and entirely within the appre- 
ciation of the pupils.” 

By stimulating a pupil to search for and 
investigate material to bring into the class- 
room, the teacher is training him in judg- 
ment to select and evaluate what is worth 
while. In classroom discussion and problem- 
solving, she is helping him to develop scien- 
tific thinking and apply the principles to his 
life outside of school. Geography, to become 
real, must be experienced. 

The course of study should emphasize 
knowledge that has a permanent value in the 
interpretation of current news items. There 
is much geographical material in newspapers 
and periodicals. 

About one half of the course of study 
should be in the form of a teachers’ manual, 
full of hel-ful suggestions for the teacher 
and pupils. It helps her to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the subject and keep in mind her 
work as part of the whole. 

The course should have an introductory 
statement for each grade, giving the reason 
for selecting the specific subject matter; and 
there should be a clear statement of objec- 
tives, both general and specific, for each 
grade. 


Suggestive references for both teachers 
and pupils should be included in the course. 
The list should be a critical one, based. upon 
actual use. . 


GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL FROM THE NEWSPAPER 


Not long ago, in glancing through some 
daily newspapers to see whether there were 
any articles that might be used as geography 
material, the writer found the following: 

“Whaler Ross Here with News of Byrd. 
Antarctic Expedition Faces a Severe Winter, 
Say Sailors as Battered Whaler Docks. Ves- 
sel Brings $1,500,000 Oil Cargo. Reports 
Huge Icebergs.” An ingenious teacher could 
do nice work with this article as an ap- 
proach, if it related to her plans. 

“Route of Zeppelin’s Interrupted Flight. 
Zeppelin Is Forced Back by Two Disabled 
Motors after Flying 750 Miles. Dirigible 
Must Battle Winds on Way up Rhone Valley 
with Two Crank Shafts Snapped.” A 
splendid map accompanied this article, which 
was broadcast from the big ship. 

“Expedition to Hunt Gorillas in Africa.” 
Although this expedition was not a geo- 
graphical project, it coud be used as an ap- 
proach to a phase of study on East Africa. 
The geography teacher knows how to em- 
phasize and bring out facts of geographical 
significance. 

“What Byrd’s Men Do in the Long Ant- 
arctic Night.” In the same newspaper was 
an excellent article telling why the sun leaves 
the polar regions for four months each year. 
It was illustrated with a diagram. 


PLANS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Two general plans of the course have been 
evolved: the two-cycle plan and the one- 
cycle plan. The two-cycle plan has been the 
most extensively used because all textbooks 
have been constructed on this basis and text- 
books have helped to determine our courses 
of study. 

Many objections are raised against the 
two-cycle plan. It causes needless and un- 
interesting repetition without giving time for 
valuable and interesting details, which al- 
ways appeal to children. The following out- 
line contains suggestions for constructing a 
course of study based primarily upon the 
one-cycle plan: 

I. Observational Geography of the Primary 

Grades., 

. Introduction. 
Objectives. 
. Methods. 
. Local sources of food. 
Local sources of clothing. 
. Local sources of shelter. 
Local tools. 
. Local fuels. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Picture Study—‘“ The Market Cart” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


URING the eighteenth century, Eng- 
lish painting began to reflect an al- 
most national character. Through 
the work of such men as Reynolds, 

Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, Constable, and Turner, a truly 
native school of painting was founded. In 
himself and in his work, Gainsborough 
seems to sum up the essence of the period, 
with his wit, his gracious, courtly manner, 
and the delicate ease of his painting. 
Thomas Gainsborough was born at Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, in 1727. His father, a clothier 
and a merchant of high repute, gave his nine 
children a fairly good education, and was al- 
ways a most liberal and considerate father. 
Thomas probably inherited his genius from 
his mother, herself a painter of flowers. He 
spent a happy boyhood in picturesque old 
Sudbury, and grew to love every highway 
and byway in the neighboring countryside. 
His greatest joy was to slip away unseen for 
a day of sketching in the woods and fields. 
When Thomas was fifteen years old, the 
family decided that he should go to London 
to study. Here, Gravelot, an engraver, 
taught him the basic rules of his art. He 
studied a short time in the old Academy of 








Questions 


What are the various people in this 
picture doing? Would you say that 
the wagon was going to or returning 
from the market? Does the horse 
seem tired? Do you think that the 
people in the wagon will exchange 
greetings with the wood-gatherer? 

Would the picture appear balanced 
if the lower left corner had no figures 
in it? Why has Gainsborough kept 
this group so much in shadow? What 
direction does your eye take in get- 
ting into and out of this picture? 

What keeps the large masses of fo- 
liage from seeming heavy? Could the 
same kind of brush strokes have been 
used for the clouds? Which trees do 
you like better—those in direct light, 
or those in shadow? 




















Art in St. Martin’s Lane. Hayman, a 
painter of historical subjects, then became 
his teacher, but his reputation as an artist 


far excelled his personal character, and 
Gainsborough soon left him. 

After a few unsuccessful months in a 
studio of his own in Hatton Garden, London, 
Gainsborough went back to Suffolk, where 
he fell in love with and married Margaret 
Burr, a young woman of engaging beauty 
and keen judgment. They rented a small 
cottage in the little town of Ipswich, and the 
years that followed gave Gainsborough a 
new delight in nature and in living. 

In 1754, Philip Thicknesse, a patron of art, 
became interested in the young artist and 
helped him to obtain several important com- 
missions. He persuaded him to leave Ips- 
wich and move to Bath, then popular with 
the world of fashion. Here Gainsborough 
rented a large studio and set forth on a suc- 
cessful career as a portrait painter. Many 
famous beauties and celebrities found their 
way to his studio, and even a triple rise in 
prices failed to lessen his commissions, now 
almost too numerous for him to handle. He 
was elected during this period to the newly 
founded Royal Academy of Arts, but he 
never took an active part in its affairs, and 
finally withdrew altogether. 


(Continued on page 91) 








“THE MARKET CART” 








LTHOUGH Gainsborough is most fa- 
mous as a portrait painter, we have his 
own words to tell us that he preferred 

painting landscapes. He delighted in repro- 
ducing the impression which a beautiful scene 
of nature made upon him. In “The Market 
Cart,” light and shadow, foliage and tree 
trunks, clouds and hills make a harmonious 
tapestry of color. We see represented some of 
the loveliest rural scenery in England, along 
the River Stour in Suffolk. This painting now 
hangs in the National Gallery in London. 


The picture shows a peasant family, escorted 
by a dog, fording a pool on the way to or from 
the village market. Beyond, a wood-gatherer 
binds a bundle of fagots, and in the left fore- 


ground the mellow sunlight reveals two people 
and a dog. At the left, blue hills and valleys 
recede into the distance. Otherwise the forest 
closes in the view with a rich abundance of 
massed foliage, which seems to be riven by a 
shaft of sunlight falling on the market cart. 


Gainsborough was interested in pictorial 
beauty, not in a truthful portrayal of nature. 
The lighting in this picture is quite false, as it 
fails to touch the shadowed surface of the pool 
and to dispel the very dark shadows every- 
where. These yellow high lights, however, 
have a special purpose of their own. They bind 
the picture together and give it a lively bril- 
liance, and to Gainsborough this was far more 
important than visual truth. 


Three Gainsborough portraits and several works of contemporary 
artists are reproduced in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Market Cart” 


[z= COLOR MINIATURES °.“The Market Can” size 344 x 414 inches, identical :] 


coloring with the picture on the cover, will be supplied at 
20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A 
list of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 


Irom a Thistle Print, Copyrioht Detroit 
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Possible Accomplishments in English 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


Supervisor in the Elementary Grades, Schenectady, New York 


HERE may be no royal road to 
learning to write and speak 
effectively, but the way may 
be filled with happiness and 
the destination more quickly 
reached if the teacher will 

YS bear in mind the following 

rr has «aims: 

1. To inspire the children to want to learn 
what they will need. 

2. To give the children all possible oppor- 
tunities to practice, in situations that are of 
extreme interest to them, what they have 
learned. 

3. To limit corrections each time to the 
most evident needs of the children, and ex- 
plain corrections in ways that appeal to the 
children’s intelligence and understanding. 

4. To teach the children to use reference 
material in order to avoid making errors, or 
in order to correct the errors made. 

5. To encourage the children in their ef- 
forts; to appreciate their progress; to speak 
and read to them and write for them lan- 
guage worthy of imitation. 

THE TEACHER AS SCRIBE 

Children entering school have che ability 
to express themseives understandingly if not 
always accurately. Most of them cannot, of 
course, write. Much group work should be 
done, with the teacher acting as scribe and 
recording for the children the ideas that they 
wish to keep for future reference. 

The present-day tendency toward taking 
excursions into the environs of the school 
furnishes much material for the basis of 
class discussion. Some of it the children 
will wish recorded. One first grade went 
for a walk to see what kinds of stores were 
near their school. When they returned they 
had much to say about some puppies that 
they had seen in a pet store. The teacher 
finally asked whether they wanted to have 
the story of the puppies written, so that 
each child could have a copy for his note- 
book. The children readily answered in the 
affirmative and began to formulate the story, 
sentence by sentence. The teacher guided 
them with questions and corrections, and 
they eventually produced the following 
story : 








THE PupPIEs 

This morning we went for a walk. We saw some 
puppies in a store window. They were all asleep. 
A brown and white one woke up while we were 
watching. He ran and ran around the others. 
Finally he climbed up on the others who were all 
cuddled together. He looked and looked at us. We 
think he wanted us to play with him. 

As the teacher recorded the sentences 
that the children dictated to her, she used 
such expressions as sentence, capital, period, 
title, margin, paragraph, indention, spell- 
ing, complete sentence, short sentence, pen- 
manship, rhythm in writing, write the whole 


word without stopping, dot the i, cross the t 
neatly, write plainly so that all may read it 
easily, reword the sentence to make it more 
interesting, can we omit anything, have we 
told it all, will other people care to read the 
story. She also corrected any poor English, 
and wrote on the blackboard, in a place re- 
served for this purpose, the expression that 
should have been used. Each correction in 
the list had a number, and if a child used in- 
correctly an expression recorded there, the 
teacher would quietly say, “Look at number 
three, read it, and repeat your sentence.” 

This teacher was doing her work in such 
a way that the children would have expres- 
sions and forms to imitate intelligently as 
soon as they had writing skill enough to 
record their individual stories. 

A Group COMPOSITION 
How Teppy Was Hurt 
(Second Grade) 

Teddy was a little gray squirrel. He lived with 
his mother in a hollow tree. He had often watched 
his mother jump from branch to branch. He said 
to himself, “I’m going to try that some day.” 

The next morning Teddy sneaked out of his 
house while his mother was getting breakfast ready. 
He climbed to the large branch which he thought 
he had seen his mother on, the day before. 

At first Teddy felt afraid. Then he said to him- 
self, “I’ll be brave and try to jump to the next 
branch.” He jumped, but the branch was not 
strong. Down went the branch with Teddy hanging 
to it. 

As soon as he fell to the ground he began to cry. 
His mother heard a little squeaky noise. She came 
out to see what made the noise. She looked all 
around. She turned her head aside and listened 
again. She heard another squeak. She thought it 
was Teddy, but where could he be? 

Then she looked up and down and all around. 
Next she saw the broken branch move up and down. 
Soon she saw Teddy’s tail sticking up. She gave 
one leap and landed on the ground. She hurriedly 
moved the branch. There was Teddy. 

“Teddy, Teddy, what has happened?” Teddy 
could only open one eye, for a‘stick had hut the 
other one. He was too frightened to tell the story. 
So his mother put him in his nice cozy bed. She 
gave him some nice fresh nuts and some nice cool 


water. The next day the mother took Teddy out to 
teach him how to jump. They lived happily ever 
after. 


INDIVIDUAL COMPOSITIONS 


With the correct type of individual in- 
struction in penmanship and written spell- 
ing, children write freely and accurately 
stories of their own, based on fact or fancy. 


THE Fort 
(Advanced First Grade) 

I made a big fort of my blocks. Then I made 
some soldiers out of paper and put them facing the 
fort. I wanted some to put in the fort. While I 
was looking for some more paper to make them 
from, my dog chewed up my fort. Then I cried. 
Mother said, “Don’t cry; we will get you some nice 
new blocks and plenty of paper.” 


A STICK AND A PIN 
(Advanced Second Grade) 


I stayed at Summit Lake this summer for two 
weeks. While I was there I found a long stick and 


put a bent pin at the end. Of course I went fish- 
ing. One day I was very happy because I caught 
three sunfish. My uncle cooked them with the fish 
he caught. They tasted very good to me. — 


THE WISE FISHERMAN 
(Advanced Second Grade) 


Once upon a time there lived a fisherman and his 
wife. One day he went to fish. The first time he 
threw in his nets he drew up only sand and stones. 
The next time he got only a little bullhead. But 
the third time he threw in his nets they seemed very 
heavy. When he pulled them in, imagine his sur- 
prise! 

He saw a great brass ship. In one end there was 
a plug. He wondered what was inside. He pulled 
the plug. Out came smoke. It formed into the 
shape of a terrible giant with a club in his hand. 
How frightened the fisherman was! 

The giant asked the fisherman if he was King 
Boris. 

“No,” said the fisherman, “I’m only a poor fisher- 
man.” 

“I will strike you with my club,” said the giant. 
The fisherman was brave. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “How did you get in 
this ship in the form of smoke?” 

“Back in the days when Boris was king, I would 
not obey him so he changed me into smoke. Then 
he put me into this brass ship. The first hundred 
years I vowed I would give the man who freed me 
one quarter of my wealth. During the next hundred 
years I vowed I would give the man who freed me 
one half of my wealth. During the next hundred 
years I vowed I would give the man who freed me 
all my wealth. During the next hundred years | 
vowed I would kill the man who freed me.” 

The fisherman was afraid again. But he said, 
“How did such a great giant as you get into this 
small ship?” 

“T’ll show you,” said the giant, who was proud 
because he was called a great giant. He sang 
sweetly to himself until he became smaller and 
smaller. Soon he became smoke again. 

Back went the smoke into the ship. Then the 
fisherman grabbed the plug and put it in place as 
quick as a wink. 

Then he flung the brass ship back into the sea. 
The fisherman told all his friends about his ad- 
ventures. 


ONE TRICK AND ANOTHER 
(Beginning Third Grade) 

One day when my father was in the pantry | 
locked the door on him. There was a window in 
the pantry so he climbed through it and came in 
the back door. When he saw me holding the door 
he laughed at me so hard that he made my mother 
laugh too. 


THERE Must BE FAIRIES 
(Fifth Grade) 


“I don’t know, but I’m sure there must be!” 
pouted Molly Brown. Molly and Morris were sitting 
on the floor of the nursery quarreling. 

“But how do you know? You never saw one!” 
cried Morris passionately. 

“Morris Brown, if you don’t believe me, come up 
to Flower Hill with me at one o’clock to-morrow 
morning and you will see them dancing on the 
green on the top of the hill. You will see the 
lovely fairies, Queen and all!” 

Molly shouted so loudly that Mother came run- 
ning to see what was the matter. Morris was very 
surprised. So he kept quiet to think it over. 

“My dear little Pets,” cried Mother, “what is the 
matter?” 

“Morris won’t believe that there are fairies!” 
cried Molly. “I was reading a story about them 
and he won’t believe it!” 

“But remember that Morris is only five while you 
are seven. And he’s a boy,” said Mother. 

Molly’s hair was naturally curly and it was long 
and brown. Her light gray eyes flashed with fire. 
Her cheeks were rosy and she was well tanned by 
the sun. She wore a little green sweater and skirt 
and her green silk socks were dirty and torn while 
her little sandals were very scratched. She her- 
self had a pair of very dirty hands and a face that 
wasn’t much cleaner. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Great Characters in American History 


ENRY CLAY was born in Hanover 

County, Virginia, April 12, 1777. 

His father, John Clay, was a Bap- 

tist clergyman, and died when 
Henry was four years of age. Clay’s birth- 
place was called “The Slashes.” This fact, 
coupled with his practice of taking the 
family’s sack of corn to the mill, slung across 
his saddle, led to the title, “The Mill Boy of 
the Slashes,” bestowed upon him in the pres- 
idential campaign of 1844. 

When Clay was about fourteen years of 
age, his stepfather, Captain Henry Watkins, 
got him a job as a clerk in a store in Rich- 
mond. Because he was timid and shy, this 
position was distasteful to him, but he never 
shirked his work. Captain Watkins kept 
a close watch on the boy’s progress. When 
he saw evidences of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, he took him out of the store and 
obtained for him a petty clerkship in the 
Virginia High Court of Chancery. Although 
in this new position Clay had little to do and 
received no salary, he had an opportunity to 
pick up some useful knowledge in the field of 
law. His education had been meager, his 
schooling having been obtained in a one- 
room country school. 

In the clerk’s office of the Court of Chan- 
cery, Clay attracted the attention of the 
famous chancellor, George Wythe, one of the 
ablest lawyers America has yet produced. 
The chancellor made Clay his secretary. 
This gave him a much greater opportunity 
to broaden his education, and he made the 
most of the opportunity. After four years 
with Wythe, Clay took up the study of law 
under the direction of Attorney General 
Brooke of Virginia. After a year of care- 
ful study, he was admitted to practice. 

The opportunities for a young lawyer in 
Richmond at that time were few. However, 
just over the Alleghenies was the young, 
vigorous, and thriving commonwealth of 
Kentucky. There bright young lawyers 
could make their own opportunities as they 
grew up with the community in which they 
chose to settle. In 1797, Clay left Richmond 
for Kentucky, and settled in the growing 
city of Lexington. He had a letter of recom 


HENRY CLAY 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


mendation to John J. Breckenridge, one of 
the best lawyers in Lexington. He imme- 
diately took the fledgling lawyer under his 
wing and guided him carefully in the direc- 
tion of a law practice. Soon Breckenridge 
withdrew from the practice in order to enter 
politics, and left Clay all his business. At 
the end of his first year in Lexington, Clay 
found himself in possession of a very large 
practice. 

When he was twenty-two years of age, 
Clay married Miss Lucretia Hart. She was 
the daughter of one of the wealthiest men 
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Henry Clay 


in Kentucky, and a woman of much practi- 
cal sense. When her husband acquired Ash- 
land, a beautiful estate near Lexington, a 
few years later, she took over its complete 
management. 

At twenty-five years of age Clay was 
elected a member of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. In 1806, at the age of twenty-nine, he 
was appointed a United States senator by 
the Governor of Kentucky, to fill a vacancy. 


Going to Washington to take his seat in 
the Senate, Clay took a ferryboat from Alex- 
andria, Virginia, across the Potomac, to the 
Capital. He expressed to the ferryman the 
conviction that a bridge should be built 
across the river at that point, to connect 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. The 
ferryman informed him that a bill for that 
purpose was to be considered by the Con- 
gress which was about to convene. 

When the bill came up for consideration, 
the young senator from Kentucky made a 
fervent speech in behalf of its passage. He 
stated that he favored extensive internal 
improvements throughout the Union at the 
instigation and expense of the United States. 
There is no provision in the Constitution au- 
thorizing the construction of bridges, roads, 
canals, or other public improvements of a 
similar character. Clay was of the opinion, 
however, that the federal government had 
authority under the Constitution to do any- 
thing, not actually prohibited, that common 
sense indicated should be done. Such is the 
interpretation now placed upon our Federal 
Constitution. 

After his brief experience in the nation’s 
law-making assembly, Clay was re-elected 
to the lower house of the Kentucky State 
Legislature. When his term in the legisla- 
ture expired, Clay returned to Ashland and 
resumed his farm operations and his law 
practice. Soon, however, he was again ap- 
pointed a member of the United States 
Senate, this time for an unexpired term of 
two years. He had considered his first serv- 
ice in the Senate as a vacation, but this 
time it was to be something different. It 
looked as though war with Great Britain, 
or France, or both, was only a question of 
time. The Senate needed men of ability and 
forceful character. Clay at once proved 
himself to be’such a man. 

It was during this period of his service in 
the Senate that Clay bitterly fought and de- 
feated the recharter of Hamilton’s first Bank 
of the United States. His opposition was 
based on the argument that Congress had no - 
authority under the Constitution to charter 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Studying the Thirteen Colonies 


By BERTHA CLENDENEN 


NE of my history classes had, 
for a part of the work of the 
semester, “The Founding of 
the Thirteen Colonies and 
Life in the Colonies.” Our 
textbook gave a very brief 
account of the early settle- 

- “§ ments; consequently, the 
problem of finding supplementary material 
presented itself to me. I had necessarily to 
direct the class to many texts, pictures, 
and so on, in order that the pupils might, at 
the conclusion of our study, have a thorough 
understanding of this period of history. 

For an introductory lesson, we discussed 
the American flag. The pupils were asked 
why the flag has thirteen stripes. Most of 








them knew that the stripes stand for the 
thirteen original states of the Union. Was 
Ohio, their own state, one of these? The 


class as a whole could not be sure whether 
or not it was. They immediately looked up 
the thirteen colonies, listed them on the 
blackboard, and drilled on their pronuncia- 
tion and spelling. The class had studied the 
early explorers and the early attempts at 
settlement in the New World. The pupils 
were asked whether they would like to learn 
why the thirteen original colonies were 
founded, and how they became permanently 
settled. They decided that they would, and 
that they would like to take up the study of 
the colonies in the order of their founding; 
our text did not deal with them in this way. 
Thus they started on the project, beginning 
first the study of the settlement of Virginia. 
The study of the remaining colonies followed 
in the order of their founding. Typical of 
these studies is the unit on the settlement of 
Massachusetts, given below. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The class discussed the material given in 
the textbook and located on the map the 
places mentioned: Massachusetts Bay, Cape 
Cod, Provincetown, Salem, Boston, and so 
on. They looked at these pictures: “The 
Mayflower,” “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
and “The Pilgrims Going to Church.” They 
examined many post-card views and pic- 
tures of modern Provincetown, Salem, Ply- 
mouth, and Boston. Then the class was 
divided into three groups, each of which was 
assigned individual topics to look up, as 
follows: 

Group I: Tke Coming of the Pilgrims— 
Religious persecution in England. 
Separatists and Puritans. 

The Pilgrims go to Holland. 

Life in Holland. 

Reasons for leaving Holland. 
Return to England. 

Departure for America. 

. The voyage of the “Mayflower.” 
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9. The “Mayflower” compact. 

10. The Pilgrims touch at Provincetown. 

11. Landing at Plymouth. 

Group II: The Plymouth Colony— 
Exploring the land. 

Governors: Carver and Bradford. 

. Relations with the Indians. 
Massasoit and Governor Carver make 
a treaty of friendship. 

Military leader, Miles Standish. 

The first winter. 

Town meetings. 

Plans for the first Thanksgiving. 
Squanto helps the Pilgrims. 

Trouble with Canonicus of the Nar- 
ragansetts. 

11. Growth and prosperity of the colony. 
Group III: Massachusetts Bay Colony— 

1. The Puritans come to America. 
2. John Endicott and the founding of 
Salem. 
The beginning of Boston. 
Mode of government. 
Religious beliefs. 
Occupation of the people. 
Salem witchcraft. 
. Banishment of Roger Williams and 
Anne Hutchinson. 
9. Public schools. 

10. John Eliot’s missionary work among 

the Indians. 

11. John Harvard and the founding of 

Harvard College. 

12. Growth of the colony. 

The pupils, under the direction of their 
class and group leaders, looked up these 
topics in all the available reference books, 
and organized their reports for the socialized 
recitation. As they were called upon by 
their group leaders, they gave their reports, 
using maps, pictures, and so on, to illustrate 
their topics. After each pupil recited, the 
class asked questions, and made additions, 
corrections, and criticisms. The lesson each 
day began with a review of the previous les- 
son. When all the pupils had recited, a one- 
word, a completion, or a true-false test was 
given on the work covered. The tests were 
similar to the following: 

One-word test— 

1. What people settled in Plymouth? 

2. What year did they settle there? 

3. Where had they gone before coming to 
America? 

4. What kind of freedom were they 
seeking? 

5. Who was their military leader? 


7 PF PPP 
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SIPS 


6. In what ship did they come to 
America? 
7. What form of government was drawn 


up in the cabin of the ship? 

8. What were the people called who 
wished to purify the Church of 
England? 


9. Where did these people settle? 
10. What college was founded early in 


Massachusetts? 
Completion test— 
1. The settled in Plymouth. 





2. They settled in Plymouth in the year 





3. They went to 
to America. 





before coming 

















4. They were seeking freedom. 

5. was their mili- 
tary leader. 

6. The settled in Salem. 

7. John Eliot was a to the 
Indians. 

8. The inaugurated the _ first 
Thanksgiving. 





College was founded in Massa- 
chusetts in 
True-false test— 

1. The Puritans settled at Plymouth. 

2. The Puritans drove -Roger Williams 
from the colony. 

3. Plymouth was settled in 1620. 

4. John Harvard founded Harvard Col- 
lege. 

5. The Puritans came to America in the 
“Mayflower.” 

6. In the Massachusetts Bay Colony only 
church members could vote. 

7. The Puritans inaugurated the first 
Thanksgiving. 

8. Captain Miles Standish was military 
leader of the Puritans. 

9. Governor Bradford was governor of 
the Plymouth Colony. 

10. Governor Winthrop was governor of 
the Puritans. 


The pupils memorized Felicia Hemans 
poem, “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” They 
read: Stories of the Pilgrims, by Margaret 
B. Pumphrey; Little Pioneers, by Maude 
Radford Warren; and Story of the Thirteen 
Colonies, by H. A. Guerber. 
stories they worked out two dramatizations, 
one of which is given below. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE INDIANS 
CHARACTERS 


GOVERNOR CARVER 
CAPTAIN MILES STANDISH 
WILLIAM BRADFORD 





ELDER BREWSTER 
Two OTHER MEN 
SAMOSET 


(The Pilgrims are standing in a group looking 
over the land, listening apprehensively.) 

First Pitgrim—What are these mounds around 
here? 

SECOND 
graves. 

GOVERNOR CARVER—No, they are too wide ané 
round for that. They must be mounds of Indian 
corn. 

(Samoset comes into view.) 

First Pitcrim—Look! An Indian! 

(Captain Standish draws his sword.) 

GOVERNOR CARVER—Put away your sword, Cal 
tain; we want to make friends of these people. Pet 
haps they can tell us of a town. At least we may 


PiLcRIM—Perhaps they are _ India) 


An Indian! 


be able to buy some food from them. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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D tive Desi fi State Fl 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 
Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 
r in 
(HE natural shape of the bitterroot’s open sired, only the large center portion of Motif enamel, or opaque water colors. The latter 
blossom suggests a rosette design, as in 6 need be used. are less expensive than enamels and can be 
Motif 18. Motifs 1, 7, 10, 11, and 12 had Motif 8 provides a group of three units. made washable by using a coat of shellac or 
their conception in the side view of the bud, They may be used together, since they har- varnish. 
year as did part of Motif 6. Motif 2 departs but monize, or separately, since they are dif- A good cardboard box, re-covered with pa- 
little from the contour of the actual flower ferent. Motifs 4, 10, 11, and 15 are of a per and decorated with opaque water colors, 
nine and makes a pleasing design. simple type adaptable to almost any crafts can be converted into a seed box. In like 
6 Motif 2 is an excellent design for use in application and they also combine well into manner, other boxes can be made. 
corners of borders, blotter pads, and similar borders and all-over patterns. Motif 14 is The lantern, fashioned from cardboard, has 
n. projects. Since Motif 5 is comparatively an abstract development of the flower, ef- thin orange-colored paper pasted inside the 
mili- elaborate, it is best used when only one or fective when done in color. cardboard frame and decorated with a 
two designs are needed. Motifs 6 and 9 are The waste-paper basket may be purchased design in black. Colored cord and beads 
intended to fit into triangular spaces. If de- unfinished and then decorated with lacquer, complete it. 
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Feeding the Birds 


By KATHLEEN STILES SPURWAY 


ATURALLY, a very important thing 
to be done toward helping the birds 
is to add, through the winter 
months, to their food supply. You 

will realize how very scanty that supply 
must be when you think of the snow-covered 
fields and the ice-coated tree trunks. The 
bird is a hungry little fellow, looking (if he 
be an insect-eater) upon a hundred insects 
as only a small meal. It may not be within 
your power to provide him with such a 
quantity of insects, or, at this time of the 
year, with any at all. How, then, do you 
think he would like a piece of suet, and how 
can you feed it to him? If there is a tree 
with a fair-sized crevice in it in your garden 
or near your home, wedge a piece of suet 
firmly into it. The downy woodpeckers and 
chickadees will be among the first to find it. 
The news will spread, and along will come 
the white-breasted nuthatches, the brown 
creepers, the hairy woodpeckers, the titmice, 
and the blue jays; probably others, too, for 
suet is a food much appreciated by birds. 

You may also nail suet to a convenient 
post or window casing, or you may hang it 
up in tree branches. If you like tinkering 
with hammer and nails, you can make a suet 
cage yourself. This is rather a wise thing 
to do, so that big birds, such as blue jays and 
hairy woodpeckers, will not carry off huge 
pieces of the suet. The cage will insure that 
all the birds, big and little, share alike. 

To make the cage, take a piece of board 
about five inches square, and nail half-inch 
ledges around the sides and bottom; then 
cover it with poultry netting or a wire 
sponge basket or soap dish. 

Where severe frosts are common, however, 
the use of wire feeding stations likely to con- 
tact with the birds’ tongues or eyes is not 
advisable. Try instead a bag made of coarse 
string. This you can make yourself. 

Is there nothing else but suet that the 
birds like? Yes, indeed! Scraps of meat, 
especially of beefsteak, are enjoyed by the 
birds, and can be popped into the cage with 
the suet. A piece of pork rind or fat may 








The Song Sparrows Will Be among the First 
to Discover Your Food Log 





Photo by A. A. Allen, Ph.D., Cornell University 
A Piece of Suet, Firmly Wedged into a Tree-Trunk 
Crevice, Will Attract the Birds 


also be used. Bread, cheese, or cracker 
crumbs; broken or pounded dog biscuit; 
chopped nuts of all kinds; pumpkin, squash, 
and sunflower seeds; birdseed, oats, wheat, 
oatmeal, and boiled rice are all fit for both 
insect- and seed-eating birds. Nor need 
these be of the first quality. Mill or barn 
sweepings, and even the sweepings from the 
grocer’s store, will all help. 

For food of this kind, however, we must 
devise some other form of feeding station 
than the suet cage, or assuredly it will fall 
out and be wasted. Suppose, then, when 
you buy a coconut, you get an additional 
one for the birds. Bore a hole at one end of 
it, just big enough for a small bird head 
(large birds may as well be kept out of this 
larder), scoop out a little of the nut meat, 
and partly fill the cavity with food. The 
birds” will eat the coconut meat itself, of 
course, but the variety of food makes a more 
relished feast. Twist wire firmly around 
the nut and tie it in the branches of a tree. 
One great advantage of this simple feeding 
station is that it is less affected by snow and 
wind than other more intricate ones. 

Perhaps near your home there is a fallen 
tree trunk. If so, scatter a little food in the 
crevices of the bark. Part of a tree trunk, 
or even a piece of plain wood covered with 
slabs of bark, may be placed in your own 
garden. Song sparrows are rather partial 
to this method of food supply. 

Then, if you keep chickens, there may be 
one of their food hoppers that can be spared 
for their wild kinfolk. Either the kind for 
grown chickens, usually with about three 


For more illustrations of feeding stations, 
see Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate I. 


compartments, or the “stick,” with head 
holes for the baby chicks, will do. Seeds 
and grains are best in these hoppers, as they 
are more or less automatic, and will go for 
some time without refilling. For a change 
you may pour melted suet or lard into the 
“stick” and let the birds dig it out. 

Now for a more elaborate feeding station, 
one that you can make yourself. It may con. 
sist of a plain board about eight or nine 
inches square, nailed to a tree stump or pole, 
preferably some four feet from the ground, 
and with a ledge around it. The end of a 
barrel, with one of the hoops to form the 
ledge, or the round lid of a cheese box, makes 
a splendid ready-made feeding station. Suet 
or meat can be spiked on nails driven into 
the ledge. 

On an open food shelf of this kind, the 
problem is how to prevent the food from 
being covered with snow or swept away by 
the wind. The surrounding ledge assists to 
some extent in protecting the food from the 
wind, and a piece of common burlap nailed 
to the floor of the tray will help the light 
seeds to cling closer. A few evergreen 
boughs heaped over the top will afford still 
further protection against both snow and 
wind. The increased naturalness of appear- 
ance given by the boughs is a point which 
will find favor with the birds. 

The question of protection against the 
weather brings us to a feature in our care 
of the birds which we must not overlook; 
that is, to keep all feeding stations, of what- 
ever kind, cleared of snow, regularly pro 
vided with food, and free from stale food. 
Our little friends will learn to depend upon 
us, especially where the climate is severe, 
and we must not fail them. Particularly 
after a storm they will need our care. 

Why not give the birds a Christmas tree’ 
When its short reign in the house is ended, 
set it up whole or in parts in your garden. 
Decorate it with open-meshed candy bags or 
little boxes, filled with food. Let pieces of 
suet dangle enticingly from the dark green 

(Continued on page 96) . 











Phote by A. A. Alien, Ph.D., Cornell University 


Why Not Give the Chickadees a Christmas 
Tree? 
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Using Design in the School 


By JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


ESIGN is very interesting to chil- 
dren. We show them Greek de- 
signs when they are studying 
Greece in history or geography. 

The subjects are enriched by a study of 
these beautiful designs, for they reflect 
the spirit of the time in which they 
were made. When children study the 
Indian, we show them typical Indian 
designs in baskets, rugs, and pottery. 
An Indian play is more vital to the chil- 
dren if they have made their own 
costumes and decorated them with ap- 
propriate designs. Mexican designs 
interest the children when they are 
studying that country. The vegetation, 
people, and animals represented in the 
designs from any country give the spirit 
of the country in quite a different way 
from the written material on the sub- 
ject. In our school, we can hardly 
imagine a study of Japan without the 
presence of Japanese prints. 

There is a second phase of design 
which is very interesting to children. 
That is the creating of designs. Origi- 
nal work of this kind should not be 
forced. It should be developed by 
playing with certain familiar objects, 
animals, plants, and people. Children 
poor in other forms of drawing often 
like design. 

At the bottom of the page are shown 
some design cats. The reader will note 
that all the designs begin with the 
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same cat, but how different are the re- 
sults! If done with red or brown chalk 
on cheap paper, the pattern stands out 
because of the contrast of light and 
dark areas. If the teacher will draw 
cat designs on the blackboard or on 





paper, the children will say, “I know 
other ways to make design cats.” 
Perhaps they will want to design the 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat. Be- 
fore they do this, they should practice 
making design dogs. Let each pupil 





draw the sort of dog that he likes best, 
and change this naturalistic sketch into 
a design. The designs illustrated will 
serve as suggestions. 

Deer and horses also make interest- 
ing decorative motifs. Animal designs 
may often be used in place of the more 
common plant and flower designs, lend- 
ing charm and variety to handcraft 
projects. Lead the children to see that 
the pleasing effect of such designs de- 
pends upon the arrangement of light 
and dark areas. 

One way to proceed in making ani- 
mal designs is as follows: (1) Have 
the children make the design in char- 
coal or red chalk on light paper, for this 
is a quick way to work. The pattern 
shows off in dark and light. (2) The 
pattern may then be done with bright 
paints on light gray or white paper. 

Our aim is creative work, so we will 
not direct too much. When the Christ- 
mas season comes, some child or the 
teacher may suggest that everyone try 
to make a design of reindeer, or of ani- 
mal toys. Tops of Christmas trees, 
houses, or landscapes may be done in 
design also. 

With a little help from the teacher 
in drawing designs like the cats and 
dogs, children will be stimulated to 
make designs for Thanksgiving, for 
Christmas, for Valentine’s Day, and for 
book covers and posters. 
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What's in the Pepperbox? 


By 


T IS necessary for seeds to be scattered 
if they are to grow, because the many 
seeds which often come from one plant 
could not all grow in the space occupied 

by the plant producing them. Seeds are 
scattered in a number of different ways, each 
suited to « particular type of seed. Hickory 
nuts and acorns could not well be carried by 
the wind, because they are too heavy; while 
seeds of dandelion and milkweed, though 
easily carried by the wind to great distances, 
would not be buried by squirrels because 
they are too small for the use of these ani- 
mals. Each kind of seed must be dispersed 
by a method adapted to its character. 
Among the many ways which nature has 
provided for the scattering of seeds is one 
sometimes called the pepperbox method. In 
this method seeds are scattered by the wind, 
which shakes them out of the pod containing 
them. Large, heavy 
seeds will fall more 
quickly to the ground 
than tiny, light ones, 


capable of floating 
on the wind. It is 
therefore necessary 


to the success of this 
method that the pod 
be on a rather long 





Primrose 


stem which the wind 
can shake easily, and 
that the seeds be 
small enough so that 
the wind can carry 
them after throwing 
them from the pod. 
Of course, there are 
many modifications 
of the method, which 
is used somewhat differently by almost every 
kind of plant depending upon it for seed Gis- 
persal. The tiger lily, for instance, has seeds 
which seem to be too large for the wind to 
carry. Yet they are well adapted to be scat- 
tered in this way, because, although they 
are rather heavy, they have the same advan- 
tage that a sheet of paper would have. They 
present a large amount of surface against 
which the wind may push. 

Many of the seeds scattered by the pepper- 
box method are as small as particles of dust. 
Such seeds would travel for some distance 
in the wind before sinking to the ground. 

In ease the seeds are heavy, it is an ad- 
vantage if the pod is on a slender stalk, and 
high in the air. The pod can then be shaken 





Motherwort 





Figwort 


more violently by the wind, with the result 
that, even though the seeds are too large to 
be blown far, they will be thrown a much 
greater distance than if the pod were on a 
short, thick stem. 

The seeds of the poppy, which are about 
as large as a pinhead, would not travel very 
far by being blown, but the vigorous sway- 
ing of the capsule on its tzll, slender stalk 
throws them several feet. 

Motherwort disperses its seeds by a spe- 
cial variation of the pepperbox method. 
Passing animals, catching against the bur- 
like seed container, bend the stalk, perhaps 
several inches, before the frail hooks break 
or tear loose from the hair of the animal. 
Then, suddenly released, the stalk springs 
back into its upright position with force 
enough to throw the seeds several feet. 

The seedbox plant, named for the boxlike 
pod which has a little hole in the top through 
which the seeds escape in true pepperbox 
fashion, has tiny, light seeds, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from particles of yellow dust. 
Seen through a magnifying glass, the seeds 








Greatly 


Seeds from Four Pepperboxes, 
Enlarged 


are pale yellow, with a shiny brown ridge 
down one side. 

Figwort has a great number of tiny pods 
on a tall, many-branched stalk which pre- 


SALOME COMSTOCK MILLER 


sents a great deal of surface to the wind, so 
that each pod is shaken harder than if it 
were on its own individual stalk. The seeds, 
being high in the air, are blown for some 
distance before reaching the ground. 

The primrose has a rather stout stalk, 
end seeds <s large as, and very similar in ap- 
pearance to, grounds of coffee. The part of 
the pod whic’: is curled back exposes a large 
amount of surface against which the wind 
may blow. The seed, also, is of such a shape 
as to present a large amount of surface to 
the wind. 

Many plants have seeds which are striking 
and often beautiful in shape and markings. 
The ones pictured near the bottom of the 
page are no larger than small crystals of 
sugar, and the characteristics of each can- 
not be seen without the use of a magnifying 
glass. Look at the foxglove seed (A) at 
the bottom of the 
page. It is tan in 
color, and has a pit- 
ted surface, so that 
it appears to be a 
tiny sponge. The one 
which looks like a 
cucumber (B) is the 
tiny seed of the scar- 
let lobelia. It is a 


Poppy 


true pepperbox seed, 
being produced in a 
pod on a stalk sev- 





eral inches, some- 
times several feet, 
high. The  chick- 


weed seed (C) looks 
like a piece of skin 
off the back of a lit- 
tle red toad, for it is 
covered with warty bumps. The seed which 
looks like a horn belonging to a tiny brownie 
(D) is the seed of the meadow beauty. 
These seeds are not drawn to scale. 

Many other seeds are as peculiar in shape 
and decoration as the ones shown. Those 
which are illustrated and descr’bed here 
are only samples of what might be seen by 
gathering all the kinds of seeds to be found 
on the different weeds that you may see in 4 
wood or meadow and looking at them under 
a magnifying glass. Perhaps you ‘could 
guess, by looking at them and the pods 
which contained them, whether or not they 
could be scattered by the pepperbox method, 
and if so, by which particular modification 
of that method. 
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Seedbox Plant 
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Fanciful Stories to Read or Tell 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Departmeni, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


At the Sign of the Vinegar Jug 


A’ A lonely spot on the highroad there 
once stood an ancient inn. With its 
mullioned windows and ivied walls, it made 
a quaint picture. In front of the inn was an 
old yew tree, whose branches rubbed across 
the shutters on a winter’s night and made a 
ghostly sound. From one of the branches 
there hung a board which proclaimed in 
faded letters, At the Sign of the Vinegar Jug. 
The inn was kept by a comely dame whose 
name was Molly. Since folk had long for- 
gotten the vinegar jug, the hostel was com- 
monly known as Molly’s Inn. 

It happened one evening that Molly’s son 
came home from a distant journey. One of 
the King’s own guardsmen, he was a hand- 
some youth, with merry eyes and muscles 
strong as iron. “There’s evil work in the 
village,” he said. “A spy is hereabouts. We 
have ridden all day and traced him as far as 
the town of Garth.” 

Little Meg, his sister, watched him with 
blue eyes opened wide. She was proud of 
her tall brother and loved to wait on him. 

“Meg,” said he, “I’ve ridden hard, and I 
need a bit of sleep. I'll lie down here on the 
settle until the hour of ten. The other lads 
are waiting in the hedges along the way. 
Whoever finds the varlet will whistle, and 
the others will come to his aid.” 

“But, son,” interrupted his mother, “don’t 
you want a mug of wine? You must be 
nearly famished, as well as tired, for the 
way has been long and dusty.” 

“Nay, I’ll have some later, for my eyes 
are heavy now. Meg, do you fill a goblet 
and lay out some bread and cheese. Then 
get you to bed, for it’s growing late. It is 
quite black in the yew tree’s shadow.” 

“There’s a jug near the door in the cellar, 
Meg,” said Molly. “I left it there to cool.” 


ESTHER B. 


So Meg went down to the cellar and filled 
a goblet from the jug. She left it on the 
table with a platter of bread and cheese. 
Then she took her pewter candlestick and 
followed her mother to bed, while her 
brother, wrapped in his big cloak, slept on 
the oaken settle. 

A flood of moonlight came through the 
door and silvered the pewter goblet, but out 
of the moonlight the shadows were black 
and the room looked dark and deserted. 

The guardsman slept as tired youth can, 
while the clock in the corner ticked off three 
hours. Then across the moonlight a shadow 
fell and a stealthy figure entered. After a 
careful glance about the room, he crossed to 
the great oak table, and quaffed the mug at 
one drinking. 

Then there was a crash as the goblet fell 
to the ground, and he sputtered and choked. 
Before he could turn or get his pistol out, 
the guard was awake and upon him. 

“Thou traitor!” he said, “thou dog of a 
spy! At last thou art in our keeping.” 

His whistle brought the other guards. 
Meg and Molly ran down the stairs. With 
sullen eyes the spy was staring at the fallen 
pewter goblet. 

“Thou wouldst never have caught me,” he 
said angrily, “but thy wine nearly burned 
out my vitals. One must have a throat of 
brass to quaff such a draught. It tasteth 
more like vinegar.” 

“Vinegar!”’ Meg looked at Molly, and 
Molly looked at Meg. Then their shouts of 
mirth rang to the rafters, for Meg had 
poured from the vinegar jug, and caught the 
spy for her brother. 

The guards were loud in the little girl’s 
praise, and the King sent her a purse filled 
with money. In letters of gold, they painted 
the old board, At the Sign of the Vinegar 
Jug. 


SNAVELY 


The Knight in Rusty Armor 


HE dust lay thick along the highroad. 

The gray stone wall that bordered all its 
length was lined with people. Old men who 
had no work to do and young men resting 
from their labors; mothers and their chil- 
dren; milkmaids with their pails and stools; 
venders with their wares—a motley throng 
was gathered in the sunshine. All eyes 
looked with eagerness up the road; for to- 
day the knights would come by—riding 
down this very road on a distant quest. 

There was a sound of trumpets, and a 
cloud of dust in the distance grew larger. 
“Hark, the knights are coming!” a boy’s 
bright voice rang out. What a fine specta- 
cle it was indeed! No wonder the people 
hastened forth from their homes and across 
the fields to stand upon the old gray wall and 
shout excitedly! 

Two by two the knights came riding. 
Spurs were clanking, pennons waving, armor 
shining, the lances all in rest. How proudly 
the horses raised their burnished hoofs! 
How eagerly they tossed their crested heads, 
as if they knew that they were no common 
horses, but steeds upon adventure bent! 

The first two knights were all in golden 
mail. The one upon the right bore on his 
arm a shield with a device of scarlet, while 
the shield of his companion was crossed by 
bars of blue. Pennons of blue and scarlet 
tipped their lances. With visors up, they 
bowed and smiled right haughtily upon the 
cheering country folk. 

The knights that followed were clad in sil- 
ver mail. An emerald unicorn pranced 
gaily on one shield; a lion rampant pawed 
upon another; every kind of color and device 
was blazoned on the shields and baldrics, 
while the helmets all were starred with 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The School Lunch 


lructor, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE are several classes of vegeta- 
bles: those that form underground, 
(potato); those 
legumes 


as tubers and roots 
that grow in 
those that 
stems (lettuce); those that produce a vege- 
table 
flower 


pods, called 


(peas); consist of leaves and 


‘fruit’ (tomato); and those that are 


buds (cabbage). The cereals, such 


as rice and corn, are also vegetables. 


Vegetables should form a large part of 


the diet of the child as well of the adult, 
since the furnish many mineral constitu- 
ents, and help to keep the digestive tract 


rood condition. 


All vegetables are of great value for their 
best- 


vitamines A, B, and C. Be- 


contribution of vitamines, the three 
known being 
} 


cause green leaves are the richest vegetable 


source of vitamine A, which is essential for 
growth, do not discard more of the leaves 
Carrots, spinach, and 
Vita- 
mine B, also essential for growth, is found in 


than is necessary. 


tomatoes are also rich in vitamine A. 
including the leaf 


a variety of vegetables, 


vegetables. Spinach, carrots, tomatoes, 
onions, yellow turnips, and potatoes are good 
which is essential to 


Since 


sources of vitamine C, 
the proper development of the teeth. 

much of vitamine C may be lost in cooking, 
vegetables such as cabbage, carrots, and yel- 
low turnips often are used raw. They can 
be made into attractive salads. 

Although all of the food value is retained 
when baked, the common 
method of cooking them is in boiling water. 
Wash 
them in as small an amount of water as pos- 


vegetables are 


the vegetables thoroughly and cook 


St Ing Beans and lomatoes 
Kol Is or Sandwiches 
Canned Pears 


Milk 


Mutton Soup 


Rol ls or Sandw iches 


Canned Peaches 


Milk 
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By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


»] 


WILLARD W. 


sible, only until they are tender. Salt then 
after they begin to boil, the usual proportion 
being one teaspoonful to a quart of water. 

To retain the flavor of delicate-flavored 
vegetables, such as peas, beans, asparagus, 
corn, tomatoes, carrots, spinach, and pota- 
toes, they should be covered while cooking. 
Vegetables of a strong flavor, such as cab- 
bage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, turnips, 
and onions, should be cooked uncovered. 
Drain the water from vegetables as soon as 
they are done. 


STRING BEANS AND TOMATOES 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 

2 quarts boiling water 

4 pounds fresh string beans, or 4 No. 2% cans 
beans 

% tablespoons salt 

pint cans tomatoes, or 2 No. 2% cans tomatoes 
® tablespoons sugar 

% cup butte 

4 teaspoon pepper 

% cup flour 


l 
l 


1 


'tensils Needed 
1 quart measure 
1 six-quart saucepan and cove! 
l paring knife 
1 dish pan 
l tablespoon 
1 bowl 
1 measuring cup 
l can opener 
1 teaspoon 

Put two quarts of water into a saucepan 
and place it on the stove to boil. Remove the 
strings from the beans, and break them in 
pieces about one and one-half inches long. 
Wash them and put them into the boiling 
water. Cover the beans and let them cook 
until they are tender. It will take at least 
forty-five minutes. When the beans have 
been cooking a half hour, add the salt. When 
they are done, drain off the water into a 
bowl. Put two and one-half cups of the 
water back on the beans. 

Open the cans of tomatoes. Add the to- 
matoes, sugar, butter, and pepper to the 
beans, and let the mixture boil slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Mix the flour with enough 
cold water so that it will pour and not be 
lumpy. Stir the flour into the vegetables. 
Let the product boil awhile. Taste; add 
more seasoning if needed. 


CANNED PEARS OR CANNED PEACHES 
Twenty portions of a half pear or peach and some 
juice will require three No. 3 cans of pears or 
peaches. Open the cans of fruit, empty them into a 
bowl, and let them stand about an hour before 
serving. 
Mutton Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


{ pounds mutton (neck) 
4 quarts cold water 

6 medium-sized onions 
‘% cup rice 

6 large potatoes 

4 teaspoon pepper 


2 tablespoons salt 


Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


GEARHART 


Ute nsils Needs d 

1 paring knife 

1 six-quart saucepan and covet 

1 quart measure 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

Wipe the mutton with a clean damp cloth. 
Cut it in about half-inch cubes, and put it 
into a saucepan. Cover it with four quarts 
of cold water. Slice the onions and add 
them. Let the mutton cook slowly for two 
hours. Wash the rice and add it. Peel the 
potatoes, cut them in small cubes, and add 
them. Add the pepper and salt, and cook 
the soup until the rice and the potatoes are 


done. Add more seasoning if needed. 


SPAGHETTI WITH TOMATO AND LIVER SAUCE 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 

Re cipe 

8 quarts boiling water 

2% pounds spaghetti 

tablespoons salt 

pound chicken or calves’ liver 

large onion 

small bay leaves 

No. 3 cans tomatoes 

4 pound cheese (grated) 

cup butter 

4 teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


Se) — 


pt mt ne he 


1 quart measure 
1 ten-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 
1 strainer 
1 dish pan 
2 four-quart saucepans 
1 food chopper 
1 paring knife 
Asmall piece cheesecloth 
1 can opener 
2 bowls 
1 grater 
1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 
(Continued on page 94 


ik 


Spaghetti 


with 
‘Tomato and Liver Sauce 


Whole Wheat Rolls 
Scalloped Cabbage 
Fruit Salad 
Spanish Cream 
Milk 


or 


Cocoa 
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Using the Contract in Directing 
Study—II 


By F. Rudolph Cook 


1. Find the meaning of three hard words 
whose meaning you must know in order to 
understand your lesson. Choose the best 
meaning giveri in the dictionary and one 
that you understand. 

2. Following are some additional words 
you may need to look up: prominent, con- 
tinuation, extent, delta, extensively, immi- 
grant, inventive, naval stores, levees. 

2. Quickly scan the entire lesson and se- 
lect the most important paragraph. Give 
reasons. (Children will need much guidance 
here. The aim in this work is to develop 
judgment.) 

3. Select an 
Give reasons. 

4. Select the most important sentence on 
each page. 

The following questions are made as sim- 
ple as possible. After each question may be 
placed the number of the page and column 
in the text where the answer may be found. 
For example, the first question may read, 
“To what places in the South do North- 
erners go?—p. 101, col. 1” It is surprising 
how well some of the slowest pupils do when 
thus guided. The questions are to be studied 
with the teacher in the following manner. 

1. The pupil is provided with a narrow 
slip of paper which he fastens with a wire 
paper fastener to the side of the page on 
which he is studying. 

2. He reads the question carefully, keep- 
ing the initial word in mind as—How—Why 
—What? Teach the child to look for reasons 
in the why and how questions. 

3. Then the pupil selects a statement that 
has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion and writes No. 3 on the slip opposite the 
Statement. 

4. Next he selects a statement that has 
some relation to the question and numbers 
that 2 opposite the sentence on the slip. 

5. The statements that bear directly on 
the question and make the best answer are 
numbered 1. Children contribute their 
judgments and give reasons. 

Problem 1. Why do many people go south 
in the winter? 

1. To what places in the South do North- 
erners go? 


unimportant paragraph. 
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2. Give two reasons why Northerners go 
south. 

3. What are some of the sports people en- 
joy in the South? 

4. Why do many people go to southern 
Florida rather than along the Gulf? 

5. What three pleasures have tourists in 
Miami? 

6. Trace a popular route from New York 
to southern California. 

7. Give a complete answer to the problem. 

8. Summary—Make believe you own a 
resort in the South. The class are North- 
erners. Convince them they should spend 
the winter in the South. 

Problem 2. How are North and South 
alike? How different? 

1. From scanning the words in italics 
along the right side of columns on pages 
what are some of the things we are 
going to compare? 

2. Name three ways in which the North- 
ern and Southern states are alike as regards 
surface. 

3. In what respects are the crops alike? 

4. Give six ways in which they are differ- 
ent. Can you account for these striking 
differences before reading? 

5. On a map find the states that are in the 
cotton belt. 

6. Why do you suppose it is called the cot- 
ton belt? 

7. Compare sugar cane and corn. 

8. Why is sugar cane grown chiefly on the 
delta of the Mississippi River? 

9. Name an interesting sight in the sugar- 
cane region. 

10. Tell about planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting of rice. 

11. Name one way in which the popula- 
tion in the South is different. 

12. Why would you be apt to find more 
negroes in the South than in the North? 

13. What large cities do you pass going 
from New York to Chicago by way of Buf- 
falo or Pittsburgh? Locate. In going from 
Washington to El] Paso what large cities do 
you pass? 

14. What does the absence of large cities 
indicate or show about the importance of 
farming in the South? About the impor- 
tance of manufacturing? 

15. Summary—Write a list of all the ways 
(1) in which North and South are alike; (2) 
all the ways in which they are unlike. 
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Problem 3. How do the farms in the 
South compare with farms in Ohio? 

(Note—The questions are still being de- 
veloped, using the slips, and judging the 
value of statements in answering the 
questions. ) 

1. What can be grown in the South that 
cannot be grown in the North? 

2. Tell what fruits you would find there 
that you cannot grow in your state. 

3. Give three reasons why truck farming 
is a paying business along the Southern 
coast. 

4. Find the most important sentence in 
column—, page—. 

5. In what ways are the farms in the 
South and Ohio alike? 

6. Give four striking differences and prob- 
able reasons for these differences. 

7. Compare the plantation with an Ohio 
farm. 

8. Summary—Would you rather live on a 
plantation or on a farm in Ohio? Give 
reasons. 

Problem 4. Why do you think cotton de- 
serves the name “King”? 

1. How did the Northeastern states de- 
pend upon the South? 

2. How did cotton first get the name of 
“King”? 

3. Why did it not pay to have cotton oc- 
cupy much land? 

4. How did Eli Whitney make 
powerful? Tell about his invention. 

5. What was the effect of this invention? 

6. Give four reasons why the South has 
been chosen by King Cotton for his kingdom. 

7. Why does cotton need many laborers? 
How are they provided in the South? 

8. Give a talk on the growing and picking 
of cotton. 

9. Tell what is done with the cotton after 
it is picked. 

10. How is the cotton shipped? 
ports for cotton. 

11. Why are there more cotton mills in 
the North than in the South? 

12. Why would it be a good thing if there 
were more in the South? 

13. What use is made of the cotton seed? 

14. Summary—Name all the people that 
serve King Cotton. Tell what they do from 
the time cotton is planted until it is made 
into cloth. 

The above questions are for the most part 


cotton 


Name 
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developed by the directed study method sug- 


vested in the introduction. It would be well 


socialized discussion after each 


ttle problem has been studied in this way. 
time, but I 


right 


g 
to have a 


This may seem to take a long 


belie 


habits of study rather than try to cover so 


that we should teach pupils 


many groups of states in a given time.) 


(The third a ling art will appear 


An Art Project—I 


By Laura DeVinney 


Art Sus sor, Fre s State Normal S New Y 


( [ art has been, as a rule, 
TI lied with other vital human 


science, philosophy, religion, and 


close ly al 
interests 
—Wwith 
radically dis- 
should there- 


ld’s own experiences, 


practical affairs. Art is not 


tinct from other activities; it 
fore grow out of the chi 
and his des_re 

Much of the ordinary art instruction fails 


to express himself. 


of its purpose because it means nothing per- 


] 


sonal to the individual and so has no inter- 


est for him. Too much emphasis is placed 
memorizing of facts about art, the 


skill 


typed lines of perspective drawing, and abil- 


upon the 


acquiring of technical along stereo- 


ity to follow out lessons dictated by some 
instructor. 
The chief aim of all art 


education should be the de- 
velopment of the individual’s 
own esthetic powers, with 
emphasis on clear, spontane- 
ous thinking and ability to or- 
his experiences 
Every child is 
with the power to create. He 


learn to draw, paint, and 


yanize crea- 


tively. born 
can 
construct things as naturally 
as he can learn to speak and 
to write. 

“Each child should have the 
ypportunity to grow, through 
rude self-expression, into a 
consciousness of better, more 
beautiful, and more satisfying 
form.” Too many art teach- 
ers fail to plan art work in 
relation to the child’s nature 
and laws of development. 

If education means growth 
and growth implies ability to 
express oneself through dif- 
ferent media, then art educa- 
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by reading; it does not come by merely learn- 
ing to draw or copying nature, but is within 
every individual. The problem of the art 
teacher is how to develop appreciation. 

students will 


musicians, painters, or sculp- 


Very few of our ever be 


great writers, 


tors: but all need to appreciate art, music, 
and literature. After leaving school, stu- 
dents will seldom draw a railroad track, a 


basket, or even a bowl. but every one 


know the art 


the choosing of a costume, 


berry 
should principles underlying 
furniture, rugs, 
He should 
good painting, 


accessories 


wall paper, utensils, 
also know the 


requisites ol 
architecture, and sculpture. 
Children should be taught 
1] 


beauty in all things and to realize that in 


to appreciate 
their simple drawings and designs they are 
striving for the same things that have made 
The 
a Greek temple 
Persian rug, 


great art from the beginning. same 
elements of design underlie 
or vase, a Gothic cathedral, a 
an Italian primitive, or a modern work of 
art. These principles of design can be mad 
more interesting and vital if they grow out 
of the felt the child, rather than 


rom subject which is isolated and 


need of 
matter 
foreign to his present need. The everyday 
activities of the classroom are rich in sub- 


ject matter for art lessons. By making use 


of the classroom problems, we give oppor- 





tion should provide growth in 
expression and appreciation 
through the use of materials. 
It should be upon a 
training in appreciation. 
This power of appreciation 
cannot be imparted by infor- 
mation; it cannot be acquired 


based 
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tunity for exchange of ideas, which is one 
of the most important means of real educa- 
tion. This correlation of art and other sub- 
jects adds interest to the regular work and 
In order to 


the work art teachers must have a 


makes art work more practical. 
correlate 
broad education in history, literature, geog- 
raphy, and sociolog 


psychology, biology, 


and know how to carry modern educatio1 
over into the teaching of art. 

Modern education stresses the desirability 
This does not mean 
the imparting of a particular kind of skill, 
or dictation of lessons thought out by the 
followed to the letter by the 
The instructor’s primary function 


is to awaken interest in his work: and the 


of learning by doing. 


teacher and 


students. 


way to arouse interest is by giving concreti 
problems in which the child is vitally inter- 
ested. This means allowing for initiative 
and experiment, natural feeling and impulse, 
in dealing with art work and problems asso- 
ciated with it. 

Art problems should encourage initiative 
and freedom in solution, so that when com- 
pleted each piece of work will be individual. 
There is no more reason for all students of a 
class doing their work at exactly the sam 
time and in the 


same than for eacl 


member of a class eating the same food fo 


way 


his lunch at exactly the same time. 

There is nothing to be 
gained artistically by produc- 
ing what another has thought 
out. Too many teachers are 
striving for attractive work 
rather than for personal ap- 
plication to the child’s need. 
They should realize that the 
work of children has a value 
in itself as children’s work 
and should seek, above all else, 
to preserve the spontaneit) 
and originality of expression 
in children. 

In the State Normal School 
at Fredonia, New York, we 
have been working out some 
projects which could be used 
in rural or city schools. The 
history of the dwelling house 
and its future proved to be a 
very interesting project. The 
History of the Dwelling 
House and Its Future (J. B. 
Lippincott Company,  pub- 
lisher) was used as the basis 
of study. The students also 
brought from home and from 
the public library an 
daance of reference material 
for the project. 

The class was then divided 
into groups for research and 
construction of the following 


abun- 
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types of homes: the tree house, the cave, 
the old hall, the house, the town house, the 
later town house, the house of to-day, and 
As a result of this 
worked out the 


the house of the future. 
study the various groups 
types of homes shown on page 68.) 

The tree-house developed in the tropics 
and is still used in the Philippine Islands and 
the other countries of southeastern Asia 
important factor in the 
and the worship 


of primitive peoples. It gave them shelter, 


The tree was an 
economics, the traditions, 
food, and clothing. (See Illustration 1 for 
pupils’ model of this.) 

In prehistoric times, th 
Europe were cave dwellers. In some 
of America and Mexico, there are still re- 
mains of the cave dwellers. In the French 
Loire, people live in 


Nort! 


p ople Ol 
part 


valley of the caves 
which have been excavated in quarrying for 
building stone. These 
from dampness, warm in winter, and cool in 


are said to be free 
summer. (See Illustration 2.) 

When ancient peoples migrated to an open 
country, they constructed artificial caves, 
and this probably led to the building of the 
hall. The hall was an 


the cave. The roof was made by 


improvement over 
placing 
layers of birch bark over the beams. It was 
pitched high by lofty gables, in order to al- 
low room for the smoke to rise. Sometimes 
it was covered with sods cut so thick that 
went on growing. The 


grass and weeds 


walls were made of a framework of wood 
filled with clay, and some halls were made 
entirely of wood. (See Illustration 3.) 

The hall gradually into the 
modern house. It began with the building 
of supplementary houses for special pur- 
poses, and developed through the dividing 
of the hall into rooms and stories for sleep- 
ing arrangements. Around the hall grew 
the guest house, the house for cooking, the 
audience house, the cot house for the poor 
dependents; also barns, kilns, pigsties, sheep- 
folds, and stables. 

Towns grew out of a new division of labor 
which made it convenient for tradespeople 
to live in groups. Each building was 
a combination of work house and home, with 
a trade sign on the door. The roofs were 
thatched, the streets muddy and full of de- 
(Illustration 4.) 
ually developed into the modern house of to- 
day (Illustration 5), which will grow into 
our ideal house of the future. (See Illustra- 
tion 6.) 

An eighth-grade class in the Dunkirk 
Junior High School used the topic “History 
of the Dwelling House” for a mural decora- 
tion for the room. The design was painted 
on brown wrapping paper. 

The next article will give various ways of 
developing art through the problem of the 
modern home. 


developed 


bris. The town house grad- 
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Getting Acquainted with Felicia 
Hemans 


By Margaret D. Moore 


HERE are probably few grammar school 
boys or girls in the United States who 
have not read, or heard read, the poem called 
“The And all of 


us are thrilled when we hear it, for it re- 


Landing of the Pilgrims.” 


minds us of some of our first settlers and the 
they 


this nation of ours where we have 


hardships went through in founding 
“freedom 
to worship God.” 

One would expect to find that the poem 


was written by an American, but this is not 
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the case. On the contrary, the author 


was an English woman, Felicia Dorothea 
Hemans, who was born not long after our 
country became an independent nation. At 
this time the people of Great Britain were, 
not especially friendly to us, so 
is rather remarkable that Mrs. 


should wish to write such a poem. 


of course, 
it Hemans 
This is 
how it happened. 

One day she picked up a scrap of old news- 
paper on which she saw a part of an oration 
Plymouth, that settlement in 
New England. As she read it and thought of 
the courage and Pilgrim 
felt such a glow of admiration 


about early 


sacrifices of the 
Fathers she 








The columbine is a particularly graceful 
plant. In Colorado it grows so large and 
colorful that it was easily chosen as the 
state flower. However, the school children 
voted for the blue-and-white columbine, 
while the state legislature selected the 
lavender-and-white flower. 

In drawing this design, first sketch the 
calendar panel. Next draw the columbine 
stems, blocking in an elliptical form for 


- COLUMBINE - 


STATE FLOWER OF 








A November Blackboard Calendar 


By- JOHN T. LEMOS 


NOVEMBER 
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the blossoms. Now sketch the blossoms in 
more detail, filling in the petals with blue 
lavender chalk. In the 
touches of deep violet. 

Color the leaves gray-green, adding lit- 
tle touches of crimson toward the edges. 
Make the stems red-brown. In coloring 
the buds, rub a little red-violet chalk on 
the high-light side. The border will look 
well if done in deep yellow. 


shadows add 
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for them that she immediately sat down and 
wrote the poem. 

Naturally, Americans were the first to ap- 
preciate it, and a gentleman from New Eng- 
iand who called on her at her home in Dub- 
lin, was the first to tell her of their appre- 
ciation It and, as 
they Mrs. 
Hemans said, ““And I can tell you the portion 
I like best: 


“*They have left unstained what there 


made her very happy 


were talking about the poem, 


they 
found 

Freedom to worship God!” 
(The t 


those 


teacher may read the 


wish to, tel 


poein and le 
who the lines they like 
hest, and why.) 

Mrs. Hemans was born in a small, quaint 
looking house in St. Anne Street, Liverpool, 
in 1794, while 
dent. There 


girls in the family when she arrived, aad two 


Washington was our presi- 


were already four boys and 
must have had 
When Felicia 
father, Mr. 


failed in busi- 


more were born later, so they 
great fun playing together. 
was only seven years old, her 
Browne, a native of Ireland, 
ness and they moved to the country—not 
the country we know about here in America, 
but the 


northern part of the little island of Wales. 


wild, mountainous country in the 
Doubtless the children thought the journey, 
especially the boat trip, great fun; but per- 
haps the father and mother felt rather sad. 

They moved into an old house by the sea- 
them. 


Felicia loved to sit and dream as she watched 


shore, with mountains all around 
the waves dash on the rocky shore, and to 
visit the homes of the Welsh people and lis- 
ten to the wonderful tales they could tell 
her. 

There were no schools near their new home 
but her father had a good library and she 
And 


she not only read, but learned to speak sev- 


loved to read—everything, it seemed. 


eral languages, and to play on the harp and 
the piano, for her mother was a well edu- 
Her 


mother encouraged her, too, to write little 


cated woman and was able to teach her. 


poems about the things she saw, and heard, 
and felt, and when Felicia was only four- 
teen, a volume of her poems, called Early 
Blossoms, was published. Of course they 
were not very good and she did not wish to 
include them in the complete collection pub- 
lished after she grew up, but writing them 
was good practice for her. 

When Felicia was fifteen the family moved 
to another place. She was a very beautiful 
girl with glowing cheeks, rich golden curls, 
and brilliant eyes always changing in ex- 
pression, so perhaps it was no wonder that 
a young soldier, Captain Hemans, wished to 
marry her. He had to go to Spain with his 
regiment, but three years later when he re- 
turned, they were married. Some time after 
her marriage she became acquainted with 
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Bishop Heber, the man who wrote many of 
the hymns we all know; two of them are 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” and “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains.” 


For a long time Mrs. Heman’s mother 
lived with her and helped to educate her 


When 
decided to 


boys as Felicia had been educated. 
died, Mrs. Hemans 
move to the little town of Wavertree near 


her mother 


her birthplace, Liverpool, where there were 
vrood schools. 
All of 


better and better poems, and one year she 


these years she had been writing 
received a prize of fifty pounds—about two 
hundred fifty dollars in our money—for the 
best poem on “The Meeting of Wallace and 
If you 
have read Jane Porter’s thrilling tale, Scot- 
tish Chiefs, you will remember who Wallace 


Bruce on the Banks of the Carron.” 


and Bruce were and why they were meeting. 

Some years later she wrote a play; and 
Sir Walter Scott, the author of Jvanhoe and 
The Lady of the Lake, 
which was spoken by Mrs. Siddons, a noted 


wrote an epilogue 


actress of that day. This was the beginning 
of a great friendship between Mrs. Hemans 
and Sir Walter Scott. Later he invited her 
and her boys to visit him in his wonderful 
Abbotsford. When she left, Sir 
Walter Scott said, “There are some whom we 


house at 


meet, and should like ever after to claim as 
kith kin; those.” 
Think of having that said about you by one 


and and you are one of 
of the greatest English authors! 

Mrs. Hemans wrote many poems especially 
Some of them are “The 
Rainbow,” “The Sun,” “The Rivers,” “The 
Stars,” and “The Evidently she 
loved nature and wanted her children to see 
its beauties. 

Sir Walter Scott was not her only famous 
friend, for later she visited William Words- 
worth. She liked the English Lake Country 
where he lived, so much, that she bought a 
home near his. But soon her health began 
to fail and she moved back to Dublin to be 
near old friends. There she died when she 
was only forty-one years old. 


for her own boys. 


Ocean.” 


Most of her poems seem old-fashioned to 
us now, but there are several besides “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims” that you will en- 
joy. One of them is “Casabianca.” 

This poem was written about a real boy 
named Casabianca, who was about ten years 
of age. His father was the commander of a 
battleship in the Battle of the Nile. After 
the ship had taken fire and all the guns had 
been abandoned, Casabianca tried to save his 
father, but perished in the explosion of the 
when the flames had reached the 
powder. 


Note: Other poems by Mrs. Hemans suitable for 
use in intermediate and grammar grades are: 
“The Voice of Spring” 
“The Homes of England” 
“Fairy Song” 


vessel 
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Standard Time in the United States 
(A Study Guide) 


By Eunice Doring 
Oral— 
1. Name the 
States. 


2. Why are the boundary lines between 


time zones in the United 


the time zones irregular instead of straight? 

3. How were the limits of the time zones 
determined? 

1. Why and where have boundaries ever 
been changed? 

5. What is daylight saving time? What 
advantages or disadvantages do you think 
this system has? 


Written (Fill in the blanks and underline 
correct words. )- 

1. The earth rotates from (east, west) to 
(east, west). 

2. Station WEAF, New 


nounced the time as 6 o’clock. 


York City, an- 
A boy in San 
tuned in on WEAF 


Francisco who had 
looked up and saw that it was just 
o’clock by his clock. 

3. In traveling from Portland, Oregon, to 
Chicago, you will find it 
vour watch (ahead, back). 

4. How many full hours have you been in 
How many hours have the 
children in Los Angeles, California, been in 


necessary to set 


school to-day? 


school to-day ?—— 

5. When the children in Boston schools are 
being dismissed for children of 
Seattle are (having morning recess, begin- 


noon, the 


ning the morning session, being dismissed 
for the afternoon). 

6. When it is 3altimore, Mary- 
land, it is the (forenoon, afternoon) in mid- 
Atlantic. 

7. A lady from Philadelphia did _ not 
change her watch; when she arrived in Min- 
neapolis, she found her watch was 
fast). 

8. A woman in a New York restaurant at 
7 o'clock p. m. bulletins 
flashed from the New York Times Building 
about a football game being played at Berk- 
eley, California. “Queer,” thought she, 
must be dark; how can they play?” It really 
was not queer at all, because it was 
o’clock in Berkeley. 

Extra Project— 

Make a large map of the United States 
and show the time zones. In the zones, wit 
pictures or drawing, show the various acti’ 
ties of working-men, housewives, or 
children which are going on simultaneous! 
in the four time zones. 


noon in 


(slow, 


saw news being 





school 


References: 

“The World Book” 

“Compton’s Encyclopedia” 

Maps of the United States showing stand- 
ard time zones 
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Entertainment Department 


NOVEMBER MATERIAL 


— NOB ae CS j é HK PLES YA a 
> _ WA ERIE 


=< Cs ete SANE Pye OD , oes 








: We c: > g friends, you ¢ , . 
Friends we com De goed Erienes, yon and | In Flanders Fields 
I will help you and you help me; 
By Carolyn R. Freeman We'll help each other, don’t you see? By Elizabeth L. Sargent 
COSTUMES I'd like to learn the things you do, Now roses of remembrance grow 
en . And then I'll teach my ways to you. Where once the poppies used to blow 
INDIAN Boy—Indian play suit. Should carry I’ll tell of lands across the seas, Among the crosses, row on row, 
bow and arrow. And wondrous tales of things that please. In Flanders fields. 
PILGRIM Boy—Dark suit, with knee trousers. eee ly) 
: nee i NAN BOY (eagerly a oe os 
Flat collar and deep white cuffs. Tall black Pil- ae ‘ ; ao The scent of sweet forgetmenot 
grim hat made of stiff paper or cardboard. Then I will gladly be yous friend, Now hovers ‘round each sacred spot, 
INDIAN Boy And tell you secrets, without end, And those who sleep are not forgot, 
spakenien as Of woods and fields and winds that blow In Flanders fields. 


I am a happy Indian lad, 


Yes, everything you want to know. 
And I am very, very glad, 


; The price for peace our heroes gave 
Tor al se forests big ; ide PILGRIM Boy (holding out hand) ‘ : . ; : 
I or all these a ts big and W a - > | | Pray God, from future wars may save, 
W ith meadows bright on ev “ side. Then I will give my hand to you. Lest other heroes find a grave, 
At night I watch each twinklng star, INDIAN Boy Like Flanders fields. 
And the brght moon up there afar, , — ‘ 

‘eae And I will pledge my friendship true. a : 

And hear the rippling brooklet flow. The torch they threw from stricken hand, 
Then I am glad because I know Boys shake hands, turn, and address audience God grant, shall light a better land, 
This land is big as it can be, Now don’t you think that is the way And all the world, united stand, 
And there is lots of room for me. Folks ought to do, Thanksgiving Day ? 3V Flanders fields, 


Hark! What is that sound I 
hear? H 
oi arvest Song 
Perhaps it is a bear or deer. sss teaill 
(He stealthily raises bow and eerie Day By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


arrow, and creeps forward. Ente) D. ¥. &. Denoran V. Strona (Tune: “Auld Lang Syne 

.. > | os 
Pilgrim Boy.) = = -\<—- See ete The year has turned around once 
PILGRIM Boy— } — ~- tS | a + oF wo 35 Sa more, 


- e v Through sun and silver rain: 

Thanks-giv-ing Day has come a-gain, I'm glad as I[ can _ be; The frost is on the fertile fields 

2.I'm_ thank-ful for my moth-er dear, And for my fa- ther, too; It’s harvest time " i 
8 é S$ > aS . 

8. I'm _ thank-ful for the bright sun-shine, And for the flow-ers gay; _— 


My friend, don’t shoot, don’ 
shoot, I pray! 
Please put your arrow righ 


away; Chorus— 





I wouldn’t harm you—not a bit! e2 °: a 2 ? = $ ° - f ? = It’s harvest time again, and we 
Oh, no, I’d never think of it. 4 = on ° = . is ad 4 i > z + oe | Lift up our hearts in praise 
INDIAN Boy - ra a ra To him who made the sun and 

How strange he looks! What shade, 

shall I do? — —_ : == —~ ex A — >= s \—wr5 — And blesses all our days. 
What kind of boy, pray tell, are i oS o—_S— ES 4 : - ro—e— Ss “§ == | 7 

vou”? The year has gone around onc 
ae came you to our distant Of all the oth-er hap- py days, This is the day for me. more; 


I'm thank-ful for my broth-er, and My lit-tle sis - ter Sue. 


We gather now to bring, 
I'm thank-ful for just ev -'’ry-thing On this Thanks-giv-ing Day. 


Upon this bright Thanksvivin; 


shore? 
I never saw your face before. 








PILGRIM Boy . —-1y =. = - 3 $ o- - £# nil = e ee Day, _ 
[ came from many miles away, © ° = == - w 7" te 0 0 © my £ 2 | Our heart’s best offering. 
A Pilgrim lad. I'd like to stay. a ~ . oA —4 
‘DIAN Boy (starting forward Cnorvs. Month of Pumpkin Pies 
quickly) — ss squmunnsnmnnciggeeanmesnies — = —EE on 2 > -% : 
You can’t! This land belongs to > = == S —S =r: se \—s = | _— ghaes —_— of oagry om, 
; _—_s — f 4 $ $ z = And apples and goodies of every 
: — . - - 7 " ” $ s: kind; 
marcy ee ae ee | eit aa Thanks-giv-ing Day, I'm ver-y_ glad you're here; And Gs is the month to love and 
here. oe ry a PD a. - 2- 2 give, 


fe — ” hn) = | 
©: oe ae : And always the “thank you” bear 
(; of op bs .* >! icemds - a ine =a hall ri = — —- . « — « d « 
o right back home — oe A tat 2 wal +> — = lel ES in mind.—Selected. 
PILGRIM Boy (sighing)- ed ed 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 


= a) A — oa : ee da 
(Turns and walks toward en- — tie ——a te BF = oe —* E ]| Thank You Day 
france, then pauses and throws —33 a — 3 $ — —to— = , The “Thank * 








ie —e 4 a ank you Day” again is 
hack shoulders in determined man- : : _—" here. 
; *‘m hap - py now, and so will be, ’Till y me back next year. r : : 
er.) PP: . you come back next year Upon this day in every year 
That is too bad because, you —_ 7 ; , re x The thankful people, large and 
know, e— ———————— - - ¢ : small 
| I’m here stav! I will ' -——_ yg puicthdinemenssaniadtin — a . : 
- m here to stay! will not go! - => Praise God, the Father, who gives 
But if we both will only try - & all. 
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Pilgrim Maidens 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 
Motion exercise for four girls in Pilgrim cos- 
tumes as follows: straight, plain gowns, rather 
ymger than children wear at present, white ker- 


hiefs, and Puritan caps.) 


When Mother Reads Aloud 


When Mother reads aloud, the past 
Seems real as every day; 

I hear the tramp of armies vast, 

I see the spears and lances cast, 
I join the thrilling fray; 


When Mother reads aloud, far lands 
Seem very near and true; 
I cross the desert’s gleaming sands, 
Or hunt the jungle’s prowling bands, 
Or sail the ocean blue. 
I long for noble deeds to do— 
To help the right, redress the wrong. 
Oh, thick and fast the visions crowd 





CAROLINE MATILDA 
\ little 
From far acrt 


Pilgrim maid am I, 

ss the seas; 

And you may call me Caroline 
Matilda, 


Within the big 


if you please. 
Mayflower ship, 
We sailed for many a day, 
Until they found a 
Could mak 
MARY ANN 
[ am a Pilgrim 
They 
[ help my m« 


maiden, too; 
Mary Ann. 


ther every day; 


call me 


Oh, yes, of course I can, 


For Pilgrim maidens all must lear: 


To cook, and bake, and s¢ Ww, 
Or else we'll never grow to be 

Fine women, don’t you know. 
PRISCILLA 

Another thing we have to do 


Is read, and write, and spell, 


And do our sums, and—oh, 
course, 
i learn each lesson well; 
For then my father’s very proud, 


And mother dear will say, 
“Priscilla, child, I think that you 
Will be real wise some day.” 
( ONSTANCE 
On Sunday we all go to church, 
And everyone is there. 
We sing our thankful 
praise, 


And bow our heads in prayer; 


For Fother always says, “My child, 


You’re very youthful still, 
But early learn to worship God, 
And then you always will.” 
ALI 


Yes, we are Pilgrim maidens small. 


We're thankful as can be, 
For countless 
Has given us, you see. 
So now. before we leave 
friends, 
From out our hearts we say, 


“We hope you’re feeling thankful, 


too, 


On this Thanksgiving Day.” 


The Turkey’s Opinion 
By Anna M. Pratt 


“What dost thou think of drumsticks?” 


{| asked a barn-yard bird. 
He grinned a turkey grin, and then 
He answered me this word: 


“They’re good to eat, they’re good to 


beat; 
Sut sure as I am living, 
They’re best to run away with 
The week before Thanksgiving.” 


land where wi 


our homes and stay. 


songs of 


are the blessings God 
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Brave knights and ladies fair and proud 
I meet, when Mother reals aloud. 


The Magic Vine 


nymous Karnartne C. Surrn 
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Music Copyrighted 1925 by Katharine Conley Smith 





My eyes, when Mother reads aloud! 


Selected. 


The Little Pilgrim 
By Avis H. Grant 


There was a little Pilgrim maid, 
In days of long ago, 

Who never used to run and shout, 
Her voice was soft and low. 


Her clothes were very different fron 
The ones to-day we wear; 

Her skirts were almost to the ground 
A cap upon her hair. 


This little maiden was so good, 
I can’t with her compare; 
For yesterday I tore my dress, 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But Mother says she’s glad that | 
Am just her girl to-day, 

And not a Pilgrim maiden of 
Those days so far away. 


A Thanksgiving Ride 


By Ella M. Powers 


Five jolly, fat pumpkins one moonlight 


night, 
Said, “Come, let us all take a ride; 


The turkeys will take us, with ease and 


delight.” 
So they all rode away in great prid 
gut soon Mistress Cook cried out 
dismay, : 
“Oh, where are my turkeys and pies 


“They all went away, to spend Thanks 


giving Day,” 


Said the moon, laughing down from 


the skies. 


The Lady November 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


The Lady with the cloak of brown 
Is walking on the hills. 

She puts her baby seeds to bed 
And locks the brooks and rills. 

The rustle of her silken skirt 
Is mingled with the rain, 

And everywhere she goes, she sings 
And this is the refrain: 

“Good night, and glad good morning, 
My little children dear, 

I’ll tuck you in and bless you; 
’Tis bedtime of the year.” 
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A Visit from Book Friends 


(A Play for Book Week) 


By Nina Willis Walter 
Children always enjoy dramatizations. Let them 
represent their favorite books, designing their own 
costumes from the descriptions given in the books 
themselves. This would make an excellent program 
for presentation during Book Week. Other books 
besides these here given may be represented by chil- 
dren dressed as favorite characters in the story, 
who may bear a placard, or recite a part of the 
story, or both. Some may tell about the authors of 
their books and how the books came to be written. 
Presented as a pageant, this makes an effective 
entertainment, with very little preparation. 
iI—RoBIN Hoop 
Robin Hood enters, blows a shrill whistle, and 
eight other boys, appropriately dressed, come 
and gather about him, four coming from each 
side of the stage. Robin Hood steps forward 
and recites: 
We live in the Greenwood, (points to men), 
My merry men and I, 
Where every rock’s a hiding place, 
To spy on passersby. 
(All with hands over eyes as though peeping 
from behind rocks.) 
Our hearts are bold and daring, 
Straight do our arrows fly; 
(All pull back bows suggestively.) 
We rob the rich to help the poor, 
My merry men and I. 
(Dance off stage.) 


II—EskIMo TWINS 
Two children enter dressed as Eskimos, each 
sucking a piece of blubber (use white taffy) and 
holding another piece so that everyone can see. 
They recite together: 
Little Eskimos we, 
From a land far away; 
With bows and with smiles (appropriate ges- 
tures), 
We greet you to-day. 
A fine piece of blubber 
We hold in each hand; 
‘Tis our kind of candy, 
In Eskimo land. 
III—THE DOG OF FLANDERS 
Follow the illustrations closely for costuming. 
A large collie may be hitched to a light wagon 
in which are two or three milk cans, and the 
wagon driven by a small boy across the stage. 
Across the side of the wagon, tack a sign bearing 
the title of the book. Any boy who owns a large 
dog will be proud to train him to drive for the 
occasion. 
IV—LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 


A small colored boy or a boy made up with 
burnt cork may take the part of little black 
Sambo, who steps out and recites: 

[ am little black Sambo 

Who meets many tigers 

In the jungle. 

Shall I jig for you? 

He does a little jig, and then runs away.) 
V— ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 
A boy dressed in a brown suit, pointed shoes 


and pointed cap may represent the brownie. He 
recites : 


I hide in the cellar, 
And torment the cat; 
I tease the cross gardener 
And pull off his hat. 
To Grandma or Mother 
I never appear; 
My playmates are girls, 
Boys, and wee babies dear. 


A Stevenson Program 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


¥ 

Robert Louis Stevenson was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, November 13, 1850. We think 
of him as belonging to us because we love him so 
much. He does belong to us, but he was born in 
Scotland. As a child he was very delicate. Hard- 
ly a winter passed that he did not spend many 
days in bed. He says: “Many winters I never 
crossed the threshold, but used to lie on my face 
on the nursery floor, chalking, or painting in wa- 
ter colors, the pictures in the newspapers; or sit 
up in bed with a little shawl pinned about my 
shoulders.” His body was frail but his spirit 
was strong, and his imagination so great that he 
cheered himself through many a weary day by 
playing that he was captain of a tidy little ship, 
a soldier, a pirate, an Indian chief, or an ex- 
plorer in foreign lands. 
4 

The devotion of his beloved Scotch nurse, 
“Cummie,” influenced his whole Ife. She sang 
for him, danced for him, spun tales of pirates 
and smugglers so dramatically that he longed for 
travel and adventure. It was to Cummie that he 
dedicated his best loved book of poems, “‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.”” We are going to give you a 
few poems from this same book, and want you to 
see with us the brave little sick boy back of them, 
who never let any hint of his dark days creep in- 
to his writing, and who, like Pollyanna, made a 
glad game out of all his distress. 
3. RECITATION: “The Land of Counterpane.” 
4. RECITATION: “My Bed is a Boat.” 
5. “PIRATE SToryY.” 

(Three little boys act out this poem. They 
have a large clothes basket fitted up with masts 
and flags, and carry an oar or two.) 








November and December 
Entertainment 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Reci- 
tations; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; 
Dialogues and Plays; Stories. (192 pages. 40 
cents.) 

Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for 


Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Dialogues and Plays. (192 pages. 40 
cents.) 


Eleven at- 
different 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. 
tractive Plays and Exercises for 
grades. (40 cents.) 

Christmas Plays and Recitations. Contains a 
large number of Recitations; Songs; Plays; 
Drills; Dances; and other exercises for children 
of all ages. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 

Christmas in Your School. A new compilation 
of recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
plays. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 























FIRST Boy— 
Three of us afloat in the meadow by the swing; 
Three of us aboard in the basket on the lea. 
Winds are in the air, they are blowing in the 
spring; 
And waves are on the meadow like the waves 
there are at sea. 
SECOND Boy— 
Where shall we adventure, to-day that we’re 
afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star? 
Shall it be to Africa, a-steering of the boat, 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar? 
THIRD Boy— 
Hi! but here’s a squadron a-rowing on the sea! 
Cattle on the meadow a-charging with a 
roar! 
Quick, and we'll escape them, they’re as mad 
as they can be! 
The wicket is the harbor, and the garden is 
the shore. 
“The Swing.” 

(The music for this will be found in Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. I, published by Churchill- 
Grindell Company, Platteville, Wisconsin.) 

7. “MARCHING SONG.” 

(A group of children in paper soldier caps and 
carrying combs, march onto the stage playing 
some simple tune. The leader, carrying the nap- 
kin on a staff recites the poem, after which the 
children retire, playing their combs.) 

8. RECITATION: “The Land of Storybooks,” by 

a boy. 

9. SonG: “My Shadow.” 

(This song will be found in Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book No. II.) 

10. 

The last four years of Stevenson’s life were 
spent in the Samoan Islands. His health seemed 
a little better in that climate. The black people 
learned to love him dearly. He died in 1894, and 
was buried on the crest of one of his beloved 
mountains. Upon the large gray stone that 
marks his grave, is inscribed the brave verse 
that he himself wrote: 

Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


6. SONG: 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


(Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses” is No. 152 
Instructor Literature Series, F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. Price 10 cents.) 


—— 


Editorial Note: In the belief that following such a 
policy will be beneficial to our readers, we are this 
year publishing about one-half of the Entertainment 
Material for use during each month, in the preced- 
ing number, i.e., material for Thanksgiving in the 
October number, material for Christmas in the No- 
vember number, and so on through the year. Mate- 
rial requiring most time for preparation will be se- 
lected for advance publication. 

In addition to the November Entertainment Ma- 
terial appearing above and on the preceding pages, 
two plays, a pageant, and several recitations ap- 
peared in the October number. 
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Ye Olde Time Merrie Christmas 
By Lottie E. Morgan 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CHuom—Surplice improvised of sheets. First 


fold the sheet lengthwise, according to height of 


boy or girl. Pin securely with safety pins at 
vaack of neck. Pin in front, shawl fashion. Ex 
tend arms to front so that they remain free, and 


pin selvage of sheets to 


“Christmas 


opposite sides. Cut 
red” cotton cloth in three-inch bias 
fold in “V” shape, and pin to the front 


of the “surplice.” 


strips, 


neck 
ping 


“carol” 


They carry brown wrap- 
books folded to represent old-time 
books. Typed words fastened to these 
carried in both hands. 


paper 


JESTER—A cap and bells costume. 
bloomers knees ) waist 
This may be green or red in 
The 


ears 


Short full 
(halfway to sewed to a 
with long sleeves. 
color, or a “tied and dyed” effect of the two. 


The 


Tiny bells are fastened 


cap fits the head snugly, hood-like. 
protrude through slits. 


to the cap, sleeves, and a cape, which hangs from 
the cap Long green hose (cheap white ones 
aye d 

Boys—Out of door costumes. Mackinaw coats, 


high boots, woolen caps and scarfs. 
hatchet—knives. 


Tools ax 


GIRLS- Bright color or 


skirts. 


white sweaters, caps, 


scarfs and short 
PLUM PUDDING 


A boy with white cook’s apron 
and cap 


(The 
may be an inverted baking dish on 
the top of which is poured lemon extract. Wood 
alcohol would answer.) 

The tallest boy in school in 
old English smock and cap carrying 
in which there is a ladle. 


He carries a flaming pudding. 
“pudding” 


WASSAIL BOWL 


a long bowl 
Boar’s HEAD—The shortest, broadest boy in 
(a fat boy if possible) 
knife strapped to belt. 


school Smock, cap, long 


The boar’s head may be 
cleverly fashioned from brown cotton crepe over 
buckram, buttons for eyes, ears in evidence, apple 
in the mouth, holly sprays crossed on the head. 
Waits—Fantastic pointed caps, wide scalloped 
r pleated collars, wide turned-back cuffs made 


of gay crepe paper—red, green, orange, white. 
Each carries a guitar, banjo, violin, or othe: 


stringed instrument on which he appears to play 
SETTING 

A street scene—a background of low ever- 
In the foreground a cathedral effect is 
obtained by using white lattice, over the back of 
which a “warm” paper is neatly 
stretched. A cathedral “window” at the center 
of the lattice can be made by bending a flexible 
piece of one-inch wood in a half circle, and fit- 
ting into this five one-inch pieces in fan shape. 


yreens. 


tan crepe 


A light behind the lattice gives a warm, pleasant 
glow. On the right stands an evergreen tree, 
taller than the others, beautifully illuminated 
and decorated. On the left the piano (hidden), 
with space for the choir. 


PAGEANT 
PROCESSIONAL 
(Enter Choir in processional singing “Joy to 


the World.” They take places at extreme left of 


stage 


Song 


opposite Christmas tree 
found in almost any hymnal and in “The 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs.) 


and continue song. 


YULE LoG CEREMONY 
(Piano plays softly “Sweet Fern,” 
August 1928. Th 


all times whe 


“Etude,” 
s air is played on the piano at 


. characters enter, 


Jester 


if no other music 


specified. enters skipping, humming, 
prrouetting, beckoning to boys to bring in the 
log. 


Boys enter with log, followed by the girls, 
tho pai tomime As the 


at center stage the Jester speaks: ) 


talking and laughing. 


DOUS YPNauese 


JESTER 
“Come, bring with a noise, my merry, merry 
boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing; 
For my good dame, she bids us all be free, 
And drink to the heart’s desiring.” 
(Girls form a half circle in front, with Jester 
Girls break the circle in 
stepping to right and left of stage 


are center of 


in center. two parts, 


, so that boys 


interest.) 
Ho! 


Let’s rest a bit! 


First Boy I’m tired! 


SECOND Boy 


JESTER—Rest, while we make merry. (Ad- 
dressing Girls.) Who knows a rhyme about 
Merry Christmas? 

FIRST GIRL—I know one. 

EVERY ONE (Jnterestedly)—Say it! Say it! 

I IRST GIRL (recites) 


“The Yuletide Feast” 
When Christmas time of old drew near, 
Many people from far and near, 
To celebrate the ancient feast, 
Prepared the food for man and beast. 
They filled the wassail bowl to the brim, 
The wild boar’s head was carried in, 
The feast went on with merry cheer, 
Till the flaming pudding did appear. 
Then by the yule log’s gleaming light 
The children played with all their might. 
And finally out in the moonlight bright, 
The company trooped, with gay good-night.” 


(All sm le and clap.) 
SECOND GIRL—I know another. 
ALL—Say it! Say it! 


SECOND GIRL (recites) 
“Merrie Christmas Tide” 
In ancient times, in England merry, 
At the happy Christmas feast, 
The wassail bow] was filled with sherry, 
And the cares of the household ceased. 


As the Yule log shone on the faces bright 
The boar’s head and pudding were eaten, 
While the till 
night. 


guests made 


merry late at 


When a path through the snow was beaten. 
Then awey from the fire and feasting rare, 


Departed the guests, filled with 
Christmas cheer; 


good 


As the carols of waits rang out on the air, 
“Merry Christmas,” they 
“Happy New Year.” 


cried and 


(All clap and smile.) 


JESTER 
lish dance! 
(Girls skippingly form circle. 
“Sweet Fern.’ ) 
DANCE (in rollicking, skipping step) 
1. Circle left. 
2. Halt. 
3. Circle right. 
4. Halt. 
5. Hands raised high, skip to center. 
6. Halt. 
7. Form large circle. 
8. Halt. 
9. Grand right and left 
10. Halt. 
11. Grand right and left- 
12. Halt. 
13. Position. 
and near boys. 


-to left. 
to right. 


Form open semicircle, front 
(Choir sings “First Noel,” found in “The Gi 
en Book of Favorite Songs,” Hall and McCrea 
Company, Ch icago. ) 
JESTER—The 


(Boy carrying 


time of the feast approaches 
flaniing Pudding enters. Tak 
center of stage, while Jester recites in humoro 


manner.) 


“Now mark me! do! 

But show a ray of love for me, 
It goeth far 

To prove thy soul. 

Now say not ‘la,’ 
But let us see 


Your cake’s not dough!” 


Att—Ha! Ha! Ha! 
(Boy steps to left and another boy carry 
wassail bowl enters. The latter advances to 


ter stage.) 


JESTER- 
every one! 


The wassail bowl! To the healt! 


(Boys near yule log come front and appear t 
“drink to the health of every one.” Boys retur 
to former place by log. Boy with bowl steps t 
left of stage.) 

(Boy carrying boar’s head enters—Takes ce 


ter of stage.) 
JESTER— 


“Bring in the bowl! God rest my soul, 
Full many a squire declared, 
Fetch logs to burn; fill yonder urn, 
Whilst lackeys grinned and stoved. 
The boar’s head bring; let every thing 
3e bounteously prepared!” 
(All sing “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
“The Golden Book of Favorite Songs.’’) 
(Waits enter by twos, ones, threes—irregula 
ly, singing “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen,” 


“Christmas Carols,” Ginn and Company.) 


now on stage: Yule Li 
Boys center rear; Girls right and left; Choir e* 
treme left; Wassail Bowl, Boar’s Head, Plum 
Pudding, front; Jester extreme fron! 
Waits divide half to right of Yule Log girls, he! 
to left of Yule Log girls. All sing successive! 
in unison, “It Came Upon the Midnight Clea 
“Silent Night,” and “Joy to the World,” all f 

in “The Golden Book of Favorite Songs” and 


most hymnals.) 


(All characters are 


center 





Now all hands ’round for an old Eng- 


No 





Piano continues 
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Gargle with full strength Listerine 
night and morning, especially during 
winter weather. It inhibits the devel- 
opment of sore throat, and checks it 


should it develop. 





How to prevent a cold 


Physicians say that most colds are 
taused when germs are transferred 
from the hands to food which then 
enters the mouth. They advise rinsing 
the hands with a little Listerine before 
Clea! every. meal. 


KILLS 2 











“ 


~~ 


4 ; 





Something to it 


There's something to a 

dentifrice that wins lead- 

ership in 4 years. Listerine 
Tooth Paste, 25¢. 


MD, 





 —____, 





At the first sign of SORE THROAT 
GARGLE with LISTERINE 


EVER make the mistake of 

underestimating the menace 
of a cold or sore throat. Either 
may develop into serious or fatal 
complications, You can probably 
recall such a case among your 
friends. Statistics show that every 
year respiratory diseases cause 
more than a million deaths. 

At the first sign of a troubled 
throat, gargle with full strength 
Listerine and call your physician. 
If the irritation is mild, Listerine 
will usually check it. If it is not, 
the doctor will diagnose the real 
trouble and treat it properly. 

Against ordinary colds and sore 


00,000,000 


throat, however, full strength Lis- 
terine is amazingly effective. It 
has nipped in the bud thousands 
of cases of sore throat. That is 
because it is fatal to germs which 
cause infection. 

Even such virulent organisms 
as the Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (ty- 
phoid) in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by it in 15 
seconds. Repeated tests in bacteri- 


ological laboratories of national re- 


pute prove this beyond question. 

Yet Listerine used full strength 
is absolutely safe to use in any 
body cavity—an ideal antiseptic not 


GERMS 


only harmless to tissue, but actu- 
ally soothing and healing in effect. 
Remembering that the mouth 
is the open door for infection, 
protect yourself by gargling with 
Listerine at least twice a day. 


Mothers, note this 


And if you wish to be particularly 
careful, rinse the hands with 
Listerine before each meal; for 
hands are among the principal 
carriers of disease. This is good 
advice to mothers about to pre- 
pare food for children. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S. A. 


IN 15 SECONDS 
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Polly’s Christmas Eve 


By Jane L. Richardson 


This playlet is suitable for children of 
diate school age The number 
cording to arrangement of the 
The dances may be very 
A soloist may be used Starlight Fairies 
but this is not at all This may be cor 
related with the work the children have been doing 


interme 
required varies ac 
and drills. 
more elaborate. 


dances 
simple o1 
with the 
necessary 


in school during the fall term Che gymnasium 
instruction can be planned to lead up to the tumb- 
ling or acrobatics that the Clown Dolls do, and the 


drill of the Santa Claus Helpers This can be made 


very effective with the use of sticks or wands 
twisted with red crepe paper, and topped with a 
mall bunch of artificial holly. These can then be 


ised as wand exercises in the drill The dances of 
: 


the dolls can all be adapted from elementary folk 
dances 

The costumes may be elaborate or simple. If 
very simple ones are to be used, the children might 
all dress in white, and wear headdresses suggestive 
of the characters they represent; for instance, A1 
boris might wear a tight-fitting cap with a bright 
Christmas-tree ornament on top; Holly Berry, a 
skull cap of green with a little red ball topping it; 
Jack Frost, an arrangement of artificial icicles 
dripping from a fitted cap, et« Or entire costumes 
can be made from cambric and crepe paper 

CHARACTERS 

POLLY, a little girl 

HOLLY BERRY 

ARBorIS, (a Christmas Tree Fairy 


. Fairies 
JACK FROST 


STARLIGHT FAIRIES (this may be a 
group of from 4 to 20 children) 

CLOWNS two or more 

SAILOR } 7 

Dutcu DOLLs (boy and girl 


Topsy DOLLS (several or solo) 


SANTA CLAUS’S HELPERS (at least eight) 


OLD ENGLISH MINSTREL SINGERS (quartette of 
Singers 
SETTIN( 
A room in Polly’s hous The stage will have 
to be comparatively bare, as an open stage will 
be required for dances and drills. As curtain 


Polly is 


wheel chair. 


rises discovered lying in an invalid’s 


The lights are dim, and after yawn 


ing and stretching for a moment, Polly turns her 
aslee p \ 
until gradually the 
lighted. There is the 
sound of a danty bell off stage, repeated until it 


head to one side and falls light ap 


pears, and grows brighte 


whole stage is brightly 
arouses Polly, who sits up and looks in the direc- 


tion of the sound 


POLLY Is anybody there? 
THE PLAY 
Hotty Berry (entering Of course some- 
body is here. l am 
PoLLy—But I thought I was alone. Who are 
you? 
HOLLY Berry—My name is Holly Berry, and 


because I am a fairy, | had a way of knowing 
that you are unhappy to-night, and so I came. 
Now tell me, what is the matter? 

PoLLY—lI’ve sprained my ankle, on Christmas 
Eve, of all times, and now everybody else has 
gone to the Christmas and | 
couldn’t go. I’m so lonesome and unhappy. 


entertainment 


HoLLy Berry—But nobody must be unhappy 
at Christmas time. I’ve come to bring some of 
my friends and show you what a good time you 


can have, even if you can’t leave your chair. 


PoLLY—Oh, I should love to meet your friends. 
Are they all fairies too? 

HOLLY BERRY 
them are elves. 


Some of them are, and some of 
Now there’s Jack Frost, for in 
stance. He’s a cross between a fairy and an elf, 
and there’s something very like a mischievous 
human little boy about him. 


Enter Jack Frost.) 
JACK Frost—Who is talking about me? 
Whooeeee! but it’s hot in here. 
PoLLy—Hot! It’s grown cold all of a sudden. 


Oh! and the nearer you come, the colder it gets. 


JAcCK—How do you like this, then? (Puts his 


her neck.) 


fingers on 


POLLY 


screams ) 


Oh! you’re freezing me. 
We've 
I’m going to 
ask Aboris, the Christmas Tree Fairy, to come 
too and bring a tree for Polly to look at. I hear 
her now. Won’t you go and help her bring it 
in, Jack? 


BERRY 
make her happy to-night. 


HOLLY 
come to 


Don’t tease her, Jack. 


Exit Jack.) 
PoLLY—You are so sweet to me, Holly Berry. 
[I never dreamed, when I was left alone to-night, 
what a treat was in store for me. 

HOLLY BERRY 
is in making others happy, so if you enjoy my 
entertainment 


The greatest happiness I have 


then you may know that I will be 


very glad. 
(Enter Jack and Arboris, 


tree, untrimmed, 


bearing a Christmas 


which they put down hack 
stage 

HOLLY BERRY 
Polly. 


ARBORIS 


This is my dear friend Arboris, 


I am happy to be here Polly. I don’t 
often meet little human children because I spend 
my time so high above the earth and they can’t 
climb to me 

PoLLY—Where do you live? 
Arnoris—lI live in the top of any tree where I 
happen to be, but at Christmas time I come down 


because I like to supervise the decorating of my 
trees in person. I have ordered some pretty 
things for this tree, and they will soon be 


brought in 
PoLLY—That will be splendid 
Jac k, 


and dance? 


HOLLY BERRY 
ers come 1n 


an’t some of your help- 

now 
JACK 

night. 


I'm afraid they are all too busy to- 
They have to put icicles on thousands and 
thousands of Christmas trees, but maybe I can 
They are 
waiting to light the way for Santa Claus, and 
there is still a little time before he comes. 

POLLY 
wonderful! 

(Jack blows his whistle 

(Enter Starlight 


may be a fairy ballet, or, 


get the Starlight Fairies to come in. 


Oh, real fairies? With wings? How 
, and music begins.) 

This 
if very small children 
are used, they may simply come and skip to the 
After dance, 


Fairies, who dance. 


music, following their own pattern. 
they exit.) 

PoLLY—Oh, Jack Frost, how darling they are! 
Can’t they come back? 

JACK—No, they are in a great hurry, because 
Santa Claus depends on them to light his rein- 
deer on their way here, and it is growing late. 


He may even now be waiting for them. 
too hot now? 

PoLLY—No, No. Don’t 
like you at a distance. 

HOLLY Berry—And now, Polly, if you’d like t 
hear them, I can bring some old-time yuletide 
singers; the minstrels who sang carols at Christ 
mas. With a wave of my wand, I will bring them 
here from old England, and you shall hear the 
songs they used to sing. 


Are you 


freeze me again. | 


(Holly Berry waves her wand, and a quartett: 
of singers, dressed as minstrels of early Englisi 
times enters. They may sing one carol, or s¢ 


eral, after which they leave stage.) 


PoLLY—T hank Holly 


you, Berry; that was 

lovely. I wonder how soon Santa Claus will 
come, 

ARBORIS—As I was on my way here, I saw hin 


leaving his gifts for children in some of the far 
off countries. Would you like to see some of the 
things he is bringing them? 


POLLY—Oh yes, yes. Will he bring dolls? 
HOLLY BERRY—AIl sorts of dolls. Now, here 
are the sort he will bring to the little Dutc} 


children in far-off Holland. 
Enter a Dutch couple, 
POLLY 
mine. 


who dance and exit. 
What precious dolls! I wish they were 
What other kinds will he bring? 

JACK- 
They can turn handsprings and make you laug! 
like everything. 

POLLY 

JACK 
then he has the cutest Sailor Doll you ever saw 


He has some funny dolls—real clowns 


Walks near her.) 
Oh, you’re making me cold, Jack Frost 
I’m sorry, Polly, I won’t tease you. Ar 


and it can dance a real hornpipe 
Arporis—And besides that, he has two dar 


ing Topsies, with faces as black as coal. Y 
} 


should see them clog! 


PoLLY—Do let me see them all. Can you bring 
them here? 

JaAcK—Of course. Wave your wand, Holly 
Berry. 

(Holly Berry waves her wand, and in tw 


they enter. First come the Clowns, who tumble 
and turn handsprings to an accompaniment of 
appropriate music, and then run off stage. Next 
the Sailor bows, and dances a short horn- 
pipe, salutes Polly and exits. Last of all, two 

or this may be a solo or a group—Topsy Dolls 


come ti, 


enters, 


do a character dance x and cakewalk off 


stage.) 
POLLY- 
saw. 


This is better than any show I eve! 
Has Santa Claus lots and lots of dolls? 

HoL_y BERRY—Oh, yes, no end to them, and he 
makes them all himself. 

PoLLY—How can he do so much work? 

HoLLy BERRY—Well, he does have helpers. O! 
course one person, even Santa Claus, could hardly 
do all of that alone. 

JacK—Wouldn’t you like to see his Helpers: 
They’re a jolly set of little elves. Now that the) 
have finished their work until next year, the) 
have plenty of time to go calling, and they can 
bring the ornaments for Arboris’ tree. 

PoLLy—Oh, do ask them to come in! 
to see them. 


T’d love 


y 


(Continued on page 78 
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Their 


Its a wonder any child can spell 


HE child learns a word as a type picture—not 
ie a collection of letters. All the rest of the 
child’s life, that word will be recognized instantly. 
hat is why the child can read. 

Any child can detect when a typed word is mis- 
pelled. That has been proved. Yet the same word 
will be misspelled constantly when hand-written. 

The written word is an entirely different pic- 
ture—a clumsy, hand-drawn picture. A picture 
without the slightest resemblance to the type pic- 
ture. Is it any wonder that your child’s written 
work is full of spelling errors? 

How illogical and ridiculous it is to impose this 
added burden and confusion on the young student 
t a time when the mind is struggling to grasp 
the first principles of education. If every child 
could be given a typewriter and taught to use it, 
an amazing improvement in spelling would result. 
Why? Simply because each word, as typed, would 
ok right. It would correspond to the type pic- 
ture that was in the child’s mind. 


CORONA 


Are any of your pupils having a hard time to 
find out what school work is all about? Is there 
growing in the young mind a feeling of discour- 
agement—inferiority—failure? Are monthly re- 
port cards distressing? 

The most intelligent aid you can give during 
this vital period of mental development is to ad- 
vise parents to buy a Corona typewriter. In a 
surprisingly short time the child will learn to 
operate it automatically. It is such fun to type 
that home work will become a pleasure. Exer- 
cises and compositions will be neatly and ac- 
curately prepared, spelling 
will improve and the report 
card will be dotted with 
“A” and “B” instead of 
with “D” and “E.” 

The New Corona is small 
in the sense that a fine 
watch is small. Its mecha- 
nism is so sturdy, simple 





and scientifically sound that even with abuse it 
will give a lifetime of splendid service. 

We can arrange with our local dealer to have 
a Corona delivered to your home for a thor- 
ough trial without imposing on you any obliga- 
tion to buy. When you appreciate what a fine 
instrument it is, and how quickly you learn to 
operate it, you can, if you wish, pay for it 
gradually. 

There is a choice of many charming colors. 
The new Corona, with standard keyboard, costs 
$60. Corona Special, with three-row keyboard, 
costs $39.50. Price includes 
attractive carrying case. 

Let us send you full par- 
ticulars and name of near- 
est Corona dealer. 


L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Ine, 
51 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


A UTILITY OF MODERN LIVING 
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DECEMBER MATERIAL = 
—— om —— 
Ja lows his whistle: a march begins, and FARMER BrRowN—Hey, what does this mean? (Loud, quick knock at door. When door is 
the Elves come in, each with a Christmas tree (Mandy comes in at another entrance, carry- opened, Mrs. Jones appears. She is very excited 
nent They give the ornaments to Arboris ng dish and towel.) ond is wringing hands.) 
ho, assisted by Jack and Holly Berry, trims the MANDY (sharply)—It means dey’re hangin’ up Mrs. JoNES—Oh, Mrs. Brown, please come 
free the background while the Elves are eZe- dere stockins fer Christmas, pore little lambs! over! Poor Johnny is dreadfully sick and I don’t 
cuting a drill. They comple te the drill and march know what to do! 


FARMER BrRowN—Christmas! Who cares any 
thing for Christmas? Mrs. BROowN—Sick on Christmas Eve! That’s 


; . ad! ets 8 ’ , hook drapes 
Mrs. Brown (laying hand pleadingly on Man- too bad! (Gets shawl from hook. Drapes 
Tohusband) °°? head.) Mandy, oh, Mandy! (Mandy en 


off. disclosing the Christmas tree, now trimmed, 


Hotty Berry—Now, Polly, see how lovely ' 
P dy's arm)—Please be still, Mandy. 


ur tree IS ee : . ‘ ters, holdin ands pron.) Me 7, take care 
. : es -Let them have a Christmas, just this once! ers, ho din gh nds O68 Gpren.) andy, take — 
PoLLY—It’s beautiful. How can I ever thank of the children while I am gone. Children, mind 
. ~~» R NY ‘on’ ave j \f ir : 
all of you for beng so kind to me? FARMER BROWN—I won't have it! No, sir, I Mandy. (E7zits.) 





won’t have it! (Stamps foot. Children crouch ; 
close together. Look frightened.) Take those (One of the boys slips up back of Mandy an 
(Children unties her apron strings. It slips off and appli 


‘oll out ¢ ‘on to floor. Mandy chases 

b slowly rise and with backward glances take down roll out of he ee # ing fa ly , : hin 

just beginning. . . a a . about room, several times, catches him, turn 
stockings. Cry softly.) It’s just wearin’ out dad 


ARBORIS—It’s getting late now, Polly, and all 
of us have work to do. . : : : 
“a — ; things down! Take ’em down, I say! 
JACK—Yes, indeed, my work for the night is 


sit 2 EPP Fone fam he h . * 4 ~ . : him over knee, and spanks him soundly with slip 
HoLLy Berry—Your family will be home soon, stockings for nothin’. Nobody with any sense ~ I ‘ l 


ae Reap r. She then tumbles him to floor while sh 
celebrates Christmas. Just a waste of time and ye «lines — ana 


gruntingly picks up apples. Boy cries loudl 


© you won’t mind if we leave 











JacK—Hush! I believe Polly’s asleep. money! 

“ , . : ; ; , Other children laugh. Mandy relents and pet 
(Polly's head has drooped back on her pillow, MANDY (looking toward audience) Dat man's him.) 

and the Fairies all tiptoe around her, with thetr got more knocks den a worn-out Ford! ae ’ 

fingers to their lips, and silently tiptoe off stage Mane tching Father t Oh. F MABEL—While Mother is gone and before Fa 

b alnch afeties tensies. and o easel to heard abit MABEL (cafehing Father Oy arm)-—Oh, Fa- ther gets back, le’s practice for our church ente: 

oem Sen weee veneers , ee ther, can’t we have any Christmas? No canay, : : rr om ' 

S ates Polly und asleep and the curtains tainment. (Jf more children are desired, |i 

y oo , eee UOC’ an ‘ . uts. or ra? - . . . - 

fall as the lights are slowly dimmed RUNS, OF Tey them come in at this point as neighbor children, 
FARMER BROWN very harshly)—No, you’ who are requested to join in. In that way, play 
can’t! (Turns to wife.) I have to see Farmer’ can be made as short or long as desired. Songs 
™~ , . sf ‘ sick > , ave s or red , y j } 8 7 ’ > 7} »} 
Farmer Brown’s Christmas Jone | ibout a sick cow. Have supper ready by and pieces follow, Mabel announcing each. 
By Biles Macher! the time I return. (Turns to children.) Now Mandy keeps time, sings, rolls her eyes, and 
y cz acbdeth . . ° ° ° 
, a remember, none of that foolishness around here! takes a keen interest in the whole proceedings 
CHARACTERS (Leaves. Younger children drop heads in hands Toward the close she jumps up, and saying, “It's L_= 

FARMER BROWN AuNT MANpby (col- end cry audibly.) mah turn now,” starts to jig. She stops sudden 

Mrs. BROWN ored) AuNT MANDY (shaking fist at his retreating 4 sniffs the air.) . 

UNCLE WILI THE BROWN CHILDREN figure)—Ah jes’ wish dat man was mah husban’ MANDY—Mah gracious, Ah smells dem minc« 

Mrs. JONES six) fer about five minutes! (Leaves.) pies burnin’! (Rushes out. After one of th ; 
COSTUMES MapeL—Mother, what makes Father so cross ‘recitations there is a knock at the door.) b 
Aunt Mandy is very fat, wears calico dress, at Christmas time? HrrRAM—Say, did you hear that? $ 

i ro ‘ Lea . tof « oe or > 2» , » - r. , r 
and red handke — about - = aa . pe MoTHER—You ask what always makes your OTHERS —No. What? a 
wears wor w ciotnes, possivdiy veraus, ( e . . : 

a a father so cross at Christmas time? That’s when HirAaM—Somebody knocked at the door. $ 

hat, and boots. Mrs. Brown wears cotton work- arebed he hi » isn’t it? Well : , ; fi 
; : en a ; : everybody ought to be happy, isn’t it? eu, NoRA (laughing nervously)—Oh, you're just . 
ing dress. Uncle Will is dressed in dark suit, tire RG oy a , : : : . ’ : . 

42 draw closer, children, and I will tell you. (They dreaming 2 
overcoat, and slouch hat; he wears beard. Chil- .. : gee ; ' 

: ' sit on floor around her. Mother sits in chair fac- B — N — I ; ! v 

dren are in everyday suits and dresses. , , . ; ; OYS—No we're not. Listen! 
ing audience. Speaks very slowly and clearly.) (All 1 f 1 listeni oe $ 
— , : : s : é ‘war stening. *k is repeat- 
THE PLAY Your father had a brother, Will, of whom he was 20 — ee rs ry ale EP b 
Four children come on stage. Five are car- very fond. Both were very high-tempered and _ redness acing sy orate eee sui $ 
rying stockings, sixth has flour or gunny sack. neither would give in to the other. One day—it NELLIE—Oh, I’m scared! $. 

They bicker a little over stockings, then look was the day before Chrismas—they had a dread- Jim—Somebody go to the door. (No one stirs d 

4 , . . , P , - P ) 
about for place to hang them. ful quarrel. They—sh! (Father Brown stamps NELLIE (quaveringly)—Mandy—oh, Mandy! P 
Nora—Where shall we hang them om.) MANDY—My lan’, can’t Ah have a little nap D 
NELLIE—Let’s hang them here. Indicates FARMER BROWN (glaring about)—Where’s my without you rascals yellin’ fit to wake the dead! r 
table.) coat? What’s de mattah? 0 
JiM—Silly, how can you hang stockings to a MOTHER (pointing to chair)—Over there. WILLIE—Somebody’s at the door. y 

‘ le ? + ° . * ° 
' table (Farmer Brown grabs up coat and stalks out (Flourishing the rolling pin, Mandy waddles | 
WILLiIE—Here’s a good place. Let’shangthem without speaking to children. They sit quiet by the door. Man with black beard, and wea 
; here Indicates nail on wall or imitation fire- Mother until he is gone.) slouch hat is at the door. Speaks gruffly.) 

place All except Hiram hang up stockings.) CHILDREN (clasping hands)—Go on, Mother, MaN—Could you please give a poor homeless 

HrraM—Oh, boy! What will Santa say when please! man a lodging? 
he sees this? (Hangs up sack.) ; , “ , = <— 
7 —— MoTHER—Well, the quarrel led to blows, and | MANDY—We don’t want no tramps aroun = 
orA—He might get angry, Hiram. your grandfather took your father’s part. Your heah. (Turns to audience.) He looks jes’ lak 
{izaM—Oh, nobody gets angry at Christmas! Uncle Will, in his anger, ran away from home ™&" dat murdered his wife an’ ten chillu: 
ifer hanging up stockings they sit on bench and they never saw him again. (Turns back to man.) Git out, afore Ah wraps You y 
2 ' ° edge cher a 1? 

or chairs and look at books. Mother enters with NELLIE—Never, Mother? dis rollin’ pin aroun’ your neck! Si 

sewing thakes j 8 tite ¢ - “7 - , , N— se y -4 > i y ’t hurt ‘ 

ewing Shakes head sadly Sits in rocking MoTHER—No, never. Your father was very, oo Please let me come in. I won’t h ick 1 

hair near t — , . any ‘ ° 

chair near table.) very sorry for his foolish anger but it was too anything Sick ] 

MotHER—Poor, poor children! late. It is the memory of that time that makes (Mabel calls Mandy to her. Puts hand plead- 
Farmer Brown carrying armful of wood your father cross and unkind at Christmas. ingly on her arm.) r.C. 

stamps in. Pause s at door. Spe aks very crossly. WILLIE—Do you think he will ever be happy MABEL—Please let him come in, Mandy. I a 


Goes over to where stockings are hanging.) again? (Continued on page 80) 
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Thousands of Teachers 
Every Year Open Their 
School Pay Envelope to 
Find They are— 


; 





an 





hort Changed 


3 4y"Bad LUCK’ 


That’s When You’re Glad You’re Under 
What It Means to be a T.C.U. The T. C. U. Umbrella 


O*: out of every five teachers some time during the year opens her monthly 








~~ 
‘4 


pay envelope to find she has been “short changed” by sickness, accident o1 
quarantine. At the same time she has the doctor, hospital and usually a 
nurse to pay. It sometimes means using savings, going without new clothes and 


$50 A MONTH (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 A WEEK (and up) when you are quarantined foregoing a summer vacation trip to meet these added expenses. 
and your salary has stopped. Accidents come suddenly—Sickness is easily contracted—Quarantine may stop 
= —_ , your pay-check tomorrow. Why take such risks without protection? 
$25 A MONTH (and up) for illness that does not con- : pay ‘ iia . I 
ine v > se EDS V rork ‘ T > . 7 
ist fine you to the house, but keeps you from work. Let T. C. U. Protect You 
20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two months For only a few cents a day you can pass all the risk to the T. Ce U. Then when sickness 
when you are confined to an established hospital. - ident or ——— oe change” you, the T *" _ sends a — = ae ge 
7 : . t comes just when you need it most—to pay your bills Get under the > oO @. m 
$50 A MONTH (and up) when you are totally disabled brella—let it shed your financial worries when “rainy days” short change you. Miss 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and Charlotte Church, Brookline, Mass., like thousands of others, found it comforting to be 
$1,000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster under the T. C. U. Umbrella in time of accident. We quote from her letter: 
pits . ; paps ne 2 x “When I fell on a faulty sidewalk and broke my ankle just before school opened in 
$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- September (when pocketbooks gre likely to be rather empty) the knowledge that J 
dental loss of life These indemnities are increased 10 was sheltered under the T. C. U. Umbrella was so comforting that I am sure it 
— : ; © h helped materially in a rapid recovery that allowed me to return to school a weel 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the ean WaT cea te * 
policy for not to exceed five years. - 
. ” ‘ - ee >~ _— Y > | Tv T 
ap DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sustained in It Pays To Be Under The T. C. U. Umbrella 
id! railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. has fe weet = Florence A Keating of Lockport, N. Y., wrote when she received he: 
o Ue . chec! er letter is sell-explanatory: 
OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits after “After having been a member of the T. C. U. for about a year, I was ill with the 
your policy has been maintained in force for one year. ‘_u’ for a month. How welcome was my cheek covering the entire period, « 
NE he le a eteede tactile eam eed: tae yromptly sent me by T. C. l It pays to be under the Umbrella.” 
Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. I I p pay 


Learn How T. C. U. Protects You—Send Coupon 


Fill out and mail the coupon to us at once—learn how this organization, operating ex 
clusively for teachers, can safeguard your income. We will send you our book, explain 




















ng the T. C. U. Protection Plan in detail. It places you under no obligation 
XS TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
812 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


y — ee ee FREE INFORMATION COUPONS ———— — 
You Aren’t Half as 


urt Sick When You’re 
Sick Under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


lo the T. C. U., 812 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


| Name 
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Entertainment Department 


DECEMBER MATERIAL 











e 


try to make somebody happy, even if we don’t 
selves on Christmas. We 


have any happiness ou 
can give him a place to rest in and get warm. 
MANDY (shaking head)—Ah don’t ’prove of it, 
but Ah’ll do it. Turns to Man.) 
But when Farmer Brown comes, you'll shore 


Well, come in. 
have to go. He’d make hamburgah out of you, 
hore! 

Children keep 
looking at him furtively, until he looks at them. 
During the rest of the 


time Mandy stands in back of the chair, watch- 


Man enters and sits rocke? 
Then they look away. 
ing him. Several times she makes motions as 
though she would strike him w th rolling pin.) 

MAN—I heard music as I came in. Won’t you 
ing some more? 

HirAM—Let’s finish practicing. 

(At the end of the sonas and recitations a loud 


nor ‘ is heard outside. If there are neighbor 


children present they make their exit by saying 
frightened tones, “Oh, that’s Farmer Brown! 
They run from the room and that 


leaves the stage cleared of all but the family and 


Let's go!” 


strange Man.) 
Mah stars, 
Man, if he 
finds you heah, he’ll flatten you out like a pan- 
cake! 

MAN (leapin 


MANDY (waving hands excitedly) 
dat’s Farmer Brown on a rampage! 


g from seat Well, where can | 


hide ? 
(He and Mandy run about the stage look g im 
impossible places and bumping into each other.) 
MAaNDY—Dere ain’t a place fer a flea to hide 


in! Ah guess it’s up to me to save you! Git dar, 
cuick! (Plumps down in rocker, spreads out 
dress. Man kneels down in back of her. As he 
Whenever he 


ooks at Mandy she lets out an unnaturally loud 


acts settled Farmer Brown enters. 


groan, ) 


FARMER BROWN (looking at Mandy)—Hey, 
what are you loafing around here for? 

MANDY (pressing hands upon stomach and 
groaning)—Ah jes naturally kain’t budge. Ah’s 
got sech a terrible pain in mah _ stomach. 

Groans.) e 

(Carol singers off stage sing very softly. 
Farmer Brown sits by table, head on hand. 
Wipes eyes several times. Man every now and 
then pokes head out back of Mandy. She taps 
him on head with rolling pin and he draws back.) 

MABEL (kneeling beside her father) What’s 
roubling you, Father? 

FARMER BROWN (in gentle tones and wiping 
eyes i've been mighty mean to you poor chil- 
dren this Christmas. Now it’s too late to get you 
anything. I wish you were going to have some 
thing nice for Christmas. 

MABEL 
lather. 


(patting his arm)—We don’t mind, 
We would just like to see you happy. 

FARMER BrowN—Happy! I'll never be happy 
until I see my brother Bill again. And I never 
shall! Poor, poor Bill! It was all my fault! 

MAN (jumping up and pushing over chair on 
which Mandy is seated)—No it wasn’t, Jake! It 
was all mine! 

(Farmer Brown leaps to his feet. 


hy shoulders. 


Grabs Man 


Peers into his face.) 


FARMER BROWN—Thank the Lord! It’s broth- 
er Bill! I’m the happiest man in the world! 
(Grabs him by arms. They dance about.) 

It’s Uncle Will! Hooray! (They 
hands and dance ahout the fwo 


CHILDREN 
catch Mandy's 
men.) 

UNCLE WiLt—Yes, I’m Uncle Will. I came 
disguised because I didn’t know how you would 
receive me. (Pulls out wallet.) You're going 
to have nuts and candy and a car load of toys 
and a Christmas tree a mile high and— 

Oh, Uncle Will! 

UNcLE WiLL—And everything on the table 
from a twenty-pound turkey to all-day suckers 
for the kids! 

MANDY (rubbing stomach) 
turkey now! 


CHILDREN (clapping hands) 


Ah kin taste dat 


(Mrs. Brown, who has entered, stands still in 
Uncle Will and 


shakes hands with him, saying, “How glad we are 


amazement, then rushes up to 


that you have come back,” or other expression of 
welcome. ) 

FARMER BROWN—Say, let’s have a rousing 
good song to celebrate Christmas and Uncle Bill’s 
coming. I’m so happy I could dance the Virginia 
Reel on my head! 

All sing. Mandy is the 


rolling pim as a baton 


leader, using the 


NELLIE 
the neck) 


UNCLE WILI 


at close of song, catches Father about 
And Father’s happy again! 


Merry Christmas, everybody! 


The Real Santa 
By Maude N. Drake 
CHARACTERS 

SANTA CLAUS JILL 

MOTHER Goost MIss MUFFET 

Bo-PEEP WISE MEN 

JACK HORNER MARY 

MISTRESS MARY JOSEPH 

STAGE ARRANGEMENT 

White curtain bordered with 
holly, ground pine, and artificial poinsettia. Back 
of stage, to right and left of curtain, are deco- 
rated Christmas trees. To right and left of 
stage, in foreground, are decorated Christmas 


center back 


trees. 
THE DIALOGUE 

(Mother Goose and her Children enter to ap- 
propriate music. “The Evening Star,” from 
“Songs for Little People,” published by The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, Mass., is suggested. The 
Children are drawing a cart upon which is an 
imitation pie. The cart is decorated with holly 
and ground pine. Jack Horner walks behind it. 
The Children whisper to 
each other and look inquiringly at him.) 

Miss MuFrFret (in a stage whisper)—Is that 


9 


Santa Claus? 


Santa Claus appears. 


MISTRESS MArRY—I don’t see any reindeer or 
hear any bells, but he looks like Santa. 

SANTA CLAUS—Hello, little folks! Who are 
you and where do you come from? 

MoTHER GoosE—These are my children and 
we come from Mother Goose land. The door- 
mouse told us that it is Christmas Eve and that 
Santa Claus would visit all good boys and girls 


who are sound asleep in their beds, so we are 
going home. 
(Santa jingles his bells.) 

JacK HORNER (clapping his hands)—Oh, it 
Santa! 

SANTA CLAUS 

“Yes, I am Santa Claus. 

Yet what is my name, 

Ah, who can tell? 

Though in ev’ry land ’tis a magic spell. 
You call me that 

And you call me this, 

Yet these different names 

Are the names I wish. 
Gift-bearer to all the world am I; 
Joy-giver, Light-bringer, 
Where’er I fly; 

But the name I bear 

In the courts above, 

My truest and holiest name 

Is Love.” 

Bo-PEEPp—Yes, and that is why the Christ 
Child came to us on Christmas Day. He is ou 
greatest gift. 

(Music—“Silent Night’) 

(Jack Horner takes the candles out of the pie 
and hands one to each child in the play—thes: 
are red Christmas candles in a standard and de 
orated with holly. 
by bright yellow paper.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Oh, the wonderful candlelight! 

JILL—Yes, like the light of the star that guid 
ed the Wise Men to the baby Jesus. (Picture o/ 
Wise Men following the Star is thrown on cw 
tain.) 

(Song by Mother Goose and her Childre 
“Shine, Little Candles.” found in “Singaway 
Songs for Children,” published by Milton Bradley 
Co., Spring fie ld, Mass. Any other appropriat 
song may be substituted.) 

Bo-PEEP (recites)— 


The candle flame is simulated 


When Mary’s own dear baby came, 
One night, so long ago, 

A new star shone up in the sky, 
And by its steady glow 


The shepherds and the Wise Men, too, 
Were guided on their way, 

To where the Christ Child would be found 
In the manger in the hay. 


And so on every Christmas Eve 
A candle gleams so bright, 

To hold a mem’ry, ever dear, 
Of that star’s shining light. 

(Picture disappears and another, “The Nat 
ity,” appears. The curtain falls with the eyes 0! 
Santa Claus, Mother Goose and her Children di- 
rected to the pictures. The candles are lifted 
slightly so as to give more light to the pictur 

(Music—“Silent Night.’’) 

Note—A set of chimes may be used with the 
music. The music prelude used was “The Evening 
Star,” by Schumann, as arranged in Songs / 
Little People, published by The Pilgrim Press. 
Any other suitable music may be substituted. A 
stereoptican may be used for the picture. 

——.—___. 


Additional December entertainment | 
rial will appear in next month’s issue 
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Swiss Schools Are Doing 


FOR THE NERVOUS, UNDERWEIGHT CHILD 


New Light On 


LACK OF VITALITY 
MALNUTRITION 
UNDERWEIGHT 






Winter classes are held outdoors, too, in Dr. Rollier’'s 
“Sun School” at Leysin, where Ovaltine has long been a 
favored beverage, hot or cold 


TOW comes another important discovery in child 
4 health from Switzerland, world-leader in this field. 
A discovery being adopted by famous schools throughout 
the world, and employed by noted child specialists and 
educators, that throws a new light on the problems of 
malnutrition, nervousness and lack of vitality. 
Especially adapted to the nutritional needs of growing 
children, this discovery has become almost a standard 
regimen in world-famous Swiss schools—schools where 
the physical well-being as well as the mental develop- 
ment of growing children is viewed as creative work of 
highest worth. 
Famous Swiss scientists developed new formulas through 
working with underweight and nervous children. After 
thousands of tests in schools and sanitariums, one of 
their findings has been embodied in an utterly new-type 
of food-drink, called Ovaltine. 
It contains in instantly digestible and highly concen- 
trated form practically every nutritive element necessary 
to child health and nervous equilibrium. 
Its use has spread over 54 different nations—over 20,000 
doctors are advising it. 
We make this offer so you can try it without expense. Use 
the coupon below for full-size 50c can free and informa- 
tion on how you can obtain trial packages of Ovaltine for 
your pupils who most need it. 


The Most Delicious Food-Drink Known 


Ovaltine is by no means a medicine, but a super-delicious 
food-drink. Children drink it because they like it. A 






—EE — 





scientific food-concentrate, it is never to be confused with 
the “chocolate” and “malt” products in this country— 
in either composition, flavor or results. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to one and one-half pounds 
weekly are commonly credited to it. Nervousness and 
irritability (now known as largely due to impaired diges- 
tion or improper feeding) are often noticeably curbed in 
a few days. 

Because Ovaltine supplies highly concentrated food-energy 
in itself. And—actually converts the starches from other 
foods (starches comprising over half the normal child's 
daily diet) into weight and energy. Thus its action is 
two-fold—its results often amazing. 


How Famous Swiss Schools Employ Ovaitine 


In many schools Ovaltine is invariably served as a “‘re- 
cess" food-drink —in mid-morning and mid-afternoon. In 


This glowing health is typical of 


Mid-morning in the Girls Secondary School, Berne, Switzer- 
land. Ovaltine is served between lessons, each morning at ten 


Teacher— Please Accept 50c Can 
of This Superlatively Delicious, 
Swiss Food-Drink to Try 


“| USE COUPON BELOW §- 


schools providing a noon meal it is served warm in place 
of less desirable beverages. 


In special clinic-schools for underweight or nervous chil- 
dren, Ovaltine is given at every meal, and just before 
bedtime. And everywhere school-children are urged, by 
teachers and doctors, to drink Ovaltine regularly at home 
as well as when under supervised diet at school. 


Children Can Try Ovaltine 
Under Your Supervision 


First, let us send you a full 50c can to try in your own 
home. Also let us tell you how you can get free trial cans 
of Ovaltine for your pupils who are noticeably under- 
weight or malnourished. Then you can with confidence 
advise them to use it at home or you may have it served 
as a food-drink with the regular school lunch, or between 
classes. Simply fill out and mail coupon below. 





young students in Dr. Rollier’s 
famous winter “Sun School” at 
Leysin, Switzerland —where Oval 


50c¢ CAN 


FREE 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 





tine is served regularly ,with meals 
and between meals 


= = 
@ —« 


ie, 








Name 


Address 





City 


—_ 


Director of School Nutrition, 
THe WANDER Company, Dept. S-7 Cc 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I would like to try Ovaltine myself. Please send me a 50c can for my own use and full information 


~OVALTIN 


Coupon Accepted from 
TEACHERS ONLY) 


This offer is not applicable in Canada 


State 


THE SWISS 
FOOD-DRINK 
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HI e} r 1 open i the ex 
i hange f ideas and de t I I school 
ork. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
‘cepted article This price include all publication 
ght 
As contribut nacceptable this department can- 
»t be returned, they will be de ved 
} le t he following rules 
r} etter editor must be written on a sheet 
per separ e artic 
2 article t not exceed three hundred words 
5. The irticle must be written on but one side of the 
paper white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches 
i. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper 
op margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch 
5. The iele must be typewritte louble-spaced), or 
gibly written i black it with pa between the 
ne 
6. The articl I 
7. Th wuthor’s 1 e and a e placed in 
e uppe eft-hand corner of the fir page The Chris- 
n name h irname must be given in full. A 
irried woman must give her own Christian name, not 
ner husbe a 
8. The number of words must be written in the upper 


right-hand 

Address all 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Bui 
New York 


corner of the first page 


contributior for this department to 


lding, Rochester, 


A Thanksgiving Game 
By Harvey Haeberle 
THERE. is 


Throw.’ 


“Turkey 
For this game you will need several 
turkey silhouettes cut with a 
the back The turkeys are 
hung on a string which is stretched across a cor- 
room. The plays rs, 


much fun in playing 


from cardboard, 
number on of each. 


ner of the one at a time, 
take a soft rubber ball, and are given three trials 
in which to hit the turkeys. The numbers on the 
backs of the turkeys hit by each player are then 
added, and the pupil who has the highest num- 
ber is the winner of the contest. 
be profitably the 
drill, 


This game may 


used in arithmetic class as a 


A Thanksgiving Border 
By Dorothy Gavitte 

LAST year, early in October, my first-grade pu- 

pils started an attractive Thanksgiving bor- 
der. They cut jars of various sizes to represent 
the fall canning array of an average household. 
They used appropriate colors for vegetables and 
fruit jellies. 

Labels were then prepared and pasted on the 
jars. There were beets, corn, peas, beans, 
spinach, apple jelly, and mint jelly. The top of 
jar chalked to represent the cover. 
The jars were then arranged and pasted on a 
long strip of cardboard. 

The 


types 


each was 


various 
Others 


will show the 


of lessons involved in the project. 


following outline 
could easily be added. 
I. Health talks— 
1. Value of vegetables and fruit. 
2. Cleanliness in preparing products for 
canning. 
3. Pantries. 
a) Appearance. 


6) Care. 


Pa 





II. Blackboard and handwork lessons 
’ Cutting out jars 

2. Printing labels. 

3. Pasting labels. 

4. Chalking tops of jars. 

5. Arrangement of jars. 

Reading 

1. Matching 

IV. Arithmetic 
1. Counting 
2. Counting 


Il. 
of labels and placing on jars. 
jars. 

colors. 


Counting kinds of vegetables or fruits. 


A Pilgrim Sand Table 
By Rebecca Rice 

OAP makes a fascinating medium for hand- 
work expression, although it is rather diffi- 
cult for children to get good results unless the 
project is a simple one. Pilgrim houses are sim- 
ple to make and will fit into the fourth-grade his- 
tory program. The children cut out the houses, 
carefully shaving off a little soap at a time. One 
of the most careful workers may be allowed to 
make a fort, grooved to resemble a house built 
of logs. The houses and’fort are arranged on 
the sand table according to a picture of early 
Plymouth. Blue crepe paper may form the bay. 
Trees may be made of crepe paper or of ever- 

green twigs brought in from the woods. 








Club Exchange 


NoTE: We are setting aside space for a 
club exchange for teachers desiring ad- 
dresses of classes that would like to cor- 
respond witn pupils in other schools. 


> 


The sixth- and seventh-grade classes 
of Miss A. K. Painter, R. F. D. 2, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in 
other states and foreign countries. 

The sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
pupils of R. T. Williams, Finley, Okla- 
homa, would like to exchange letters, 
specimens, souvenirs, and pictures with 
pupils of the same grades in England, 
the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. 

The seventh-grade geography class of 
Miss Verna McDonald, Wylie High 
School, Wylie, Texas, wishes to exchange 
pictures, products, and letters with other 
schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

The pupils of Hill School, near the Pa- 
cific Ocean (21 pupils, 8 grades), would 
like to exchange letters wth one-teacher 
schools of other states and foreign lands. 
Address: Mrs. Frances Otter, Bonny 
Doon, California. 























Vocabulary Improvement 
By Carolyn Carter 
O HELP enlarge the vocabularies of the pupil 
of the fifth grade and to help them form th« 
habit of using the dictionary, we started a vocab 
ulary list. When a pupil had learned the mea 
ing of a new word and had used it at least thre 
put it At the end of th 
week each pupil was anxious to report the addi- 


times, he on his list. 


tions to his vocabulary. 


Library Shelves 
By Helen A. Ford 
CROSS the 


board are drawn some shelves. 


a large sheet of bristol 
Each child 
is given a space on the chart for his shelf. On it 
he pastes a small “book” every time that he gives 
a satisfactory book report. The book may be 
made by simply folding the paper through th 
center and pasting the back cover to the shel! 


top of 


space. The title of the book is written on the 
cover. Red may represent history; green, na- 
ture; brown, animal stories; blue, poetry; and 


It is interesting to note the classes o! 
books from which the children most frequent! 
read, and to them to become a 
quainted with books of all kinds. 


So On. 


encourage 


Books Reviewed by Pupils 
By Jessie S. Gilbert 
HE plan of having pupils prepare reviews of 
the books they have read has, in my school, 
proved successful in creating an interest in read- 
ing. Each pupil was asked to read a book of his 
own selection; to write a general synopsis of it; 
and to give orally, before the whole school, a 
short description of it. It has been encouraging 
to see the increased interest which the childrer 
took in reading good books and the rapid im 


provement in their written and oral reviews 


A New Use for Old Books 


By Dorothy Norton 
HILDREN are always anxious to take their 
readers home to read to their parents. New 
books soon become soiled or worn out under this 


treatment. My first-grade pupils were delighted 
with the following substitute for the real 
readers. 


Cut out the separate stories from discarded 
readers, and bind each story in a cover of attrac- 
tive construction paper. Print the name of the 
inclosed story on the cover. On the inside of 
the cover paste a typewritten copy of the words 
and phrases that the children should know. 

When a child is through with his story, he 
brings it back to school and exchanges it with 
another pupil. In this way one old book serves 
several children. The typewritten words give 0p- 
portunity for extra drill, 
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Enthusiasm for Health Study 
comes with using this plan, 


|says Illinozs teacher 








ere 


Wonder - working 
material gets results 
for 119,000 other 


teachers 


HE Oliver Wendell Holmes School, 

just outside Chicago, in Oak Park, 
isone of those pleasant, rambling struc- 
tures. The children come from pros- 
perous suburban homes, have Hn 
of outdoor play, and are pretty robust 
little specimens. 


Even so, Health Study is recognized 
as a very important subject in the 
school. And Miss Jean Mainland, the 
third grade teacher, is constantly on 
the alert for new, interesting ways to 
present it 

She sent in a coupon, just like the 
one at the foot of this page, for some 
free material to help her give a new 
ittle twist to the way she was doing 
things 





There was a Manual suggesting 
























In Miss Jean Mainland’ s room in the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes School, Oak Park, Illinois, 


there is lively interest in this plan for Health 


Miss Mainland is showing Tommy the card 

on which he is to keep his Hot Breakfast record 

at home. Tommy will dash out to play but he'll 
have the record safely folded in bis pocket 





{ pos ster which makes a striking 
addition your t all « display 








approaches to the different fundamental 

health habits—and stressing in partic- 

ular that one on which authorities agree, the 
importance of a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 


There were record cards for the children, and 
little sample packages of that cereal long calle | 
the children’s own—Cream of Wheat. There 
was a gay poster to hang in the schoolroom and 
the promise of a prize picture to be won 

















Une | 


The children are helping their teacher distribute the free 
material for the Hot Cereal Breakfast project 





With this as a starting point Miss Mainland 
made a project, having the children build a 
little Health House—made from a big cracker 
box, with theempty Cream of Wheat cartons for 
porch pillars ae a 


Enthusiasm spread like wildfire. Youngsters 
who had dashed from the school yard as if re 
leased from a cannon, begged to be allowed to 
“stay after school"’ and work. Little girls who'd 
been near tears over their arithmetic were soon 
figuring like carpenters. Little boys whose 
fingers ‘had hitherto seemed all thumbs adroit], 
balanced shingles on the roof 


Every child in the room gained the feeling 
that Health was no longer something in a text 
book, but a real part of his daily life. 


‘The children loved this new, play way of 
learning,”"’ says Miss Mainland. “The enthu 
siasm roused by this Health Plan made teaching 
much easier.” 


All over the country progressive teachers are 
using this Health Plan to help them put new 
life into their curriculum. The material shown 
at the right is all sent free, to anv teacher ot 

} ool offic tal 


Just clip the coupon and watcn the results in 
added interest in your own schoolroom 





Arecordcard which 
gives an opportu- 
nity for hand work 
and snsures the 
mothers’ co-opera 














What this free oe offers 
Gra 1 contest devi estab 


the hot cereal breakfast habit 


upreber sive outlines jor tea 








f ; 
ing other fundamental health 
abit f 

, 
Supplem ntary contest m vial 



































Picture awards for the scheolroom 
Outline of interestine talk A prize for the schoolroom— 
P. T. Association hoice of a colored picture 
Bibliography it 4 itable for framing. There 
sterat ur appropriate subjects 


Dept. N-23 
MINNESOTA 


Tue Cream or Waeat CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Please send me, free, your Plan and Material for teaching Health 
, rade 

Nam 

Sch addre City State 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 








A Revolutionary Hall of Fame 
By Betty Elise Davis 


\' TER having studied the Revolutionary War, 
4 th 


ve sixth grade made a Hall of Fame in the 
following Stiff cardboard was cut in 


the sha 


manner, 


pe of a large shield. The outer edges 


were painted red; a row of white came next; 
and the rest was painted blue. Each child se- 
lected one man or woman who he thought be- 


longed in the Hall of Fame. He secured a small 


picture of that person, and wrote a paragraph 
giving his reasons for the selection. He was 
hen allowed to paste the picture on the shield 
and pin his paragraph on the back. When the 


shield was complete, it was tied with red, white, 
and blue ribbon and hung up for inspection. 


A Tardiness Help 


By Margaret S. Edge 
W E HAD a blackboard in our lower hall which 
has reduced tardiness 
We drew enough squares on it 


we used in a way that 

a minimum, 

o that each room might have four squares, one 
for each month. On Fridays the 
pupils in each room in which no one had been 


we ek of the 


tardy all week were permitted to paste a trophy 
in a square. 
The 


pupils as well as of the teachers. It 


pride of the 
makes a 
seldom a 
The trophies were pictures, an 
made by the 
children from colored drawing paper, as: 


blackboard has become the 


very attractive board and there is 


vacant square. 


appropriate one for each month, 


September ...... apple 
SE = cadéwcces ack-o’-lantern 
November ....... turkey 


December...Santa Claus or Christmas tree 


January igloo or sled 


February heart 
March windmill 
April rabbit 
May bluebird 


A large cardboard could take the place of the 


blackboard, 


An Indoor Game 
By Ruth Rush Johnson 


A GAME which has found a place in my 

second-grade room during recess period is 
one which we named “Happy 
Tag,” so called from the representation of Happy 
Hooligan’s tin-can hat. Any number of children 
may take part. Each of 
to the blackboard, finds a clean, soft eraser, and 
places it on his head, making sure that the back 
of the eraser is next to the head. He must not 
touch the eraser, once it is placed there. One of 
the group is chosen to be “it.” The object of the 
game is to move very carefully from place to 


have Hooligan 


these children passes 


place about the room, balancing the eraser on 
and being tagged. Should a 
child be tagged, he then becomes “it.” If a child 
loses his eraser, he must pick it up and give it to 
a child who is not yet in the game, usually to the 
one who he thinks is sitting up the straightest. 
Generally, by the end of a ten-minute period, 
every child in the class has had a chance to take 
an active part in the game, 


the head, escape 


“Health Habits” Booklets 
By Irene A. Rivett 


THE pupils in our school have been very much 

interested in health lessons since they started 
to make health They made the 
covers in their drawing class, from colored con- 
struction paper. They chose their own titles, 
such as “Health Habits,” “My Health Book,” and 
They placed sheets of plain paper be- 
tween the covers, and fastened them together 
with notebook rings. Each pupil is collecting 
from magazines pictures that may be used to 
illustrate different health habits. They paste 
these on the blank pages and write under each 
picture the health habit which that picture il- 
lustrates. Pictures of foods and of various other 
suitable objects are included. The loose leaves 
and rings give the pupils an opportunity to add 
extra pages. 


scrapbooks. 


sO on. 


An Interesting Project 
By Verna Daniels 


yee the book Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board, written by Mary and Elizabeth Kirby, 
my fourth-grade reading class worked out an in- 
teresting project. The boys in the class made a 
cupboard of wood, about three feet wide by four 
feet high, with two shelves, to represent “Aunt 
Martha’s Corner Cupboard.” In class we took 
up the study of the book, learning about the china 
teacup, tea, sugar, coffee, salt, rice, currants, and 
honey. After studying each chapter, the chil- 
dren brought teacups, tea, coffee, sugar, and so 
on, from home. These things they put into the 
cupboard. After each product had been studied, 
the children made booklets similar to the real 
book, with covers, index, and chapters. 
Then each child chose a product and gave a 
talk about it to another class, using the material 
in the cupboard to make the story interesting. 


A Second-Grade Grocery Store 
By Mary Bayne 





UR grocery store has furnished interest 

throughout the year in second-grade num- 
ber work. The pupils took stock inventory, com- 
posed sale advertisements, played storekeeper, 
made original grocery orders, watched the 
prices at the neighborhood grocery, and fixed 
prices in the school store. 


An Incentive to Good Reading 
By Iva Lape Wilson 


CCASIONALLY I combine oral reading wit! 

written language in my upper grades. I let 
one child select a story and read it to the class. 
For their written composition the next week, 
they write that story to hand in, while anothe: 
member of the class reads another story to bx 
written up the next week. I continue this until 
each member of the class has read one 
The class encourages—almost forces—the reader 
to select an interesting story and to practice un- 
til he can read it in an interesting manner. 


story. 


Our “Things I Should Know” 
Booklet 


By Gladys L. Hartley 
Y PRIMARY grades were not doing well in 
their work. I made an attractive loose-leaf 
booklet with “Things I Should Know” for the 
title. To this booklet from time to time I add a 
typewritten page covering some subject which 
I wish the children to know. 

Examples of some of these pages are: the 
names of the months in order, the names of the 
seasons, the alphabet in order, the life of a poet 
written in simple, clear sentences, a suggestion 
concerning manners. 

“Things I Should Know” is kept on the reading 
table. Anyone may use it when his work is done. 
The idea may be carried out in the upper grades 
and enlarged on as desired. 


Care of Blackboards 
By Beulah Carlisle 


ANY teachers wonder why it is so hard t 

remove writing from the blackboards. |! 
you have this trouble, try cleaning the boards 
with a piece of dry cloth. It is very much easier 
and quicker to clean them this way. Blackboards 
of slate should not be washed. Washing re- 
moves the filling and small particles, thus leav- 
ing the blackboard rough and coarse. This is 
the reason why chalk finally becomes so difficult 
to remove. If a dry cloth is used, the blackboard 
will look as if it had been washed, and will not 
be damaged. 


Window Shades for Bulletin 
Boards 


By Beatrice Wilson 


HEN school began we had no bulletin board 

and no place to display the children’s work. 
The old window shades, which were a dark 
green, had been replaced by new shades, and the 
oid ones put into the storeroom. We selected 
two of the best of the old shades whose springs 
still worked, fastened up the brackets, and found 
that we could easily pin our papers and draw- 
ing work to the shade. When we have many 
items, we pull the shade clear down. When there 
are only a few items, the shade may be rolled up 
higher. The shades are easily taken down and 
put up, and they do not deface the Wall. The 
green of the shade makes an attractive back- 
ground for displaying drawings or posters. 


Nove! 
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[Bananas 


nd Milk... 


an ideal food for children 


‘Beis and school cafeteria directors 
everywhere — confronted with the problem 
of proper foods to serve — are now using 
the easily digested, ripe banana with milk— 
a delicious combination that all children like. 

Teachers now recognize that the school 
luncheon should be a vital part of the health 
teaching program. 

Of even more importance than the mere 
providing of food is the fact that children 
can be taught in school to eat foods that 


are good for them. 
High food value 


Authorities tell us that bananas and milk 
Constitute practically a balanced diet and 
are a valuable source of vitamins and min- 
eral salts—so essential to good health and 
proper growth. 

This balanced diet is shown clearly in the 
following analysis from Locke’s ‘‘Food 
Values.” 

CALORIE VALUES 


Carbo- Fat Protein Total 
hydrate Calories 
Banana....... 113.7 7.3 6.4 127 
‘average size) 
RBI «. 6A 81.8 29.8 157 
(one glass) —_——— — —_— ——— 
158.8 89.1 36.2 284 


BETS Ceti 


wholesome, too. 


‘Mies. 


Send for this beautifully colored wall card for display in your cafeteria or classroom. 


mail the coupon. 
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It’s Free. Simply 


The subject is effectively lithographed in eight colors. This 


health message carries no trademark or proprietary name. 


The banana also supplies the important 
Vitamin C, which is lost in the pasteurizing 
of milk. 

Bananas are an inexpensive food and ob- 
tainable in abundance at all seasons. 

Sealed by Nature, they are clean and 
sanitary. No preparation is necessary to 
serve bananas—just peel and eat them. When 
their golden yellow skin is flecked with 
brown, the fruit is perfectly ripe and best 
for flavor and nutrition—one of the most 


easily digested of all foods. 


Send for this wall card 
By free use of posters and pictures, children 
can be taught what foods are best for them. 
To this end we have prepared the beautiful 


new wall card, shown above, printed in 


dd 


eight colors; size 12” x 18’. It is a simple 
and pleasant reminder of a nutritious diet, 
impressing upon children the high food value 
of bananas and milk. 

Fill in the coupon below and we will mail 


you this valuable school aid. FREE! 





























it th tna | 
, t 
; UNITED FRUIT COMPANY N. 1-11-29 : 
; 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ' 
; Please send me the Banana and Milk Wall Card. ; 
; Name— - a a ' 
i ! 
; Sc hoc ] $$$ — ; 
! : . i 
1} No. of Pupils in my Clas — i 
I ! 
i] Address ' 
i ! 
City State ! 
| N. 1.—10-29 | 
Cen aeaibdan an an anenen en eee enn ab anaenanapananenananena am | 
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A Story-Writing Device 
By Murel Johnson 
if INTRODUCF 


class by means of a wheel. 


English 
If it is impossible 


story-writing in my 


to have the real object, | draw a picture on the 
blackboard. We discuss the parts of a wheel. 
The hub is the main part. The spokes are the 
part of the wheel leading out from the hub. The 
rim is the part which holds the wheel together. 
Then I explain that a paragraph may be just like 
The first sentence contains the main 
The 
is said about the main idea, and the last sentence 
I allow my third- 
grade pupils to write only one paragraph of four 
By doing this we secure content in- 
stead of length. 


the wheel. 


thought. next few sentences contain what 


ums up the whole paragraph. 


sentences. 


A Primary Orchestra 
By Emma Boundy 


Cua DREN should early be taught the sense 

of rhythm. To accomplish this, the first and 
second grades of our school were combined, and 
the children encouraged to find as many toy in- 
For the 
few who came without, combs were provided, or 
the children were allowed to keep time with the 
hands. 


struments as possible on which to play. 


The second-grade teacher played some 
suitable easy piece on the piano, accenting to 
help the pupils form the desired habits, while 
the first-grade teacher directed in front of the 
assembled group. An outsider would be aston- 
ished at the rapid progress. 


To Check Progress in Writing 


By Susan Kay 


HAT must be my baby writing,” said a little 

girl one day in May when I showed her a page 
that she had written shortly after school had be- 
gun in September. On the first school day of 
each month, I have each child write a few sen- 
tences with his name and the date. The papers 
are uniform and are filed in individual 
folders made of construction paper. The writ- 
ing is always compared with that of the preced- 
ing month before it is filed. The children become 
so interested in this check that there is none of 
the slipping backward that causes the parents to 
that their children not improving in 
writing. 


in size 


feel are 


Our First-Grade Scrapbook 
By Helen E. Lance 
[ SECURED several yards of unbleached muslin 
and made of it a book containing twenty-six 
The the 12 by 15 
inches, and the edges were scalloped to prevent 


leaves. size of leaves was 
raveling. The children learned to spell and write 
the names of various objects. They then found 
pictures of them in magazines and pasted them 
in the book. The child who wrote the name of 
the object best had the privilege of pasting it 
under the picture. We arranged the pictures 
and words in alphabetical order, and when the 
book was finished, we had an interesting A-B-C 
book. At the end of the school year we willed 
the scrapbook to the incoming first grade. 


Saving Poster Paper 
By Alma May Rodgers 


FTER a lesson in free-hand cutting, the chil- 
dren in my room always place their scraps 
in a pasteboard box kept for this purpose. We 
use these scraps for different purposes, such as 
making small flowers, birds, and butterflies for 
spring Lately we have discovered a 
use for even the very small scraps from the sec- 
ond cutting. The children a conductor’s 
punch on these scraps until the small container 
on the punch is full. The little circles thus ob- 
tained are carefully emptied into a box and are 
used very effectively in “Mistress Mary’s Gar- 
den” or in any other poster in which masses of 
miniature flowers can be used. 


posters, 


use 


“The Gingham Dog and the 


Calico Cat” 
By Celia Ahlman 
UR fourth grade recently learned the poem 
“The Duel.” The children wanted to make a 
poster illustrating it. One child brought some 
gingham and another some calico. Outlines of 
the dog and the cat were cut from the material. 
The old Dutch clock and blue china plate were 
made also. All the objects were then pasted on 
dark paper to indicate night. Thus the children 
had a very attractive poster. 


Number Devices 
By Ella Caldwell 
ET a magnet and show the pupils how it will 
pick up tacks, nails, pins, and so on. Then 
let the children play with it, asking them how 
many it can pick up each time. Even the dull 
child becomes interested. 

Gather the bright red seed pods of wild roses 
and let the smaller pupils have them to string as 
they would beads. They may also be used in 
number work. 


A Blackboard Border 


By Mary B. Freney 


ANY teachers are kept busy looking up 

blackboard borders. I find that the alphabet 
makes a very attractive as well as useful border. 
Along the top of the blackboard the capital let- 
ters are written with colored chalk. Between the 
capitals the small letters are written in comple- 
mentary colors. After these, the capitals and 
small letters may be printed, using the same 
If space permits, the figures from one 
Different colors should 


colors. 
to ten may be written. 
be used every month, 


A Use for Old Geographies 
By Nancy Priddy 


UR school had a number of old geography 

textbooks, but no wall or outline maps. With 
the help of my geography pupils, I tore the backs 
off the old books. We chose the good maps, and 
pasted them on thin cardboard. When they were 
dry, we cut the smallest ones along the outlines 
for use in drawing class. The largest we put up 
on the wall, Middle-sized maps were cut in 


pieces on the division lines between counties, 
states, countries, or provinces, and then put into 
large envelopes, to be used as puzzles. 


Our Music Program 
By Jessie G. Lusk 

OR the music hour, the children in my room 

plan a program. Each child has a partner, 
and the two plan their part of the program with- 
out help from the teacher. They may play a 
singing game, sing a duet, or give some rhythm 
exercises. The programs furnish real enjoy- 
ment for the pupils, and are a step toward 
appearing before the public in later life. 


A “Creative Box” 
By Elizabeth Pingree 

IS very often a problem to keep the capable 
child busy—the child who completes his work 
long before the others. Have a large, strong box, 
in an unused corner of the room, in a place where 
it will be low and accessible. The children can 
paint it, or cover it with cloth or heavy paper. 
In the box keep different things that may be ma- 
nipulated by busy fingers: spools, spool boxes, 
pieces of scrap paper, berry boxes, and cartons 
of all kinds. Have near by a smaller box, con 
taining scissors, paste, glue, string, wire, cray 
ons, and so on. It is amazing what the children 

can create with such an assortment. 


Lost Erasers 
By Elizabeth Ransom 

HE children in my room spent a great deal 

too much time looking for lost erasers. Fi 
nally I procured an eraser for each desk, punched 
a hole through it, and tied it fast with a piece of 
cord long enough to reach to the top of the desk. 
The children now have no trouble keeping their 
own erasers. 


A Water Xylophone 


By Gertrude H. Vaughan 


Gomez fourth-grade children worked out a music 

project with ordinary water glasses. The) 
selected a tune, listened to the piano play it two 
or three times, and found that by filling some 
glasses with different amounts of water, they 
could produce different tones. It took 
glasses to play the first tune, and after a trial or 
two, the children found just how to strike the 
glasses to play the piece. A small wooden ham- 
mer was the instrument used to strike the glasses 
for producing the tones. 


seven 


Making a Blacksmith Shop 
By Pearl Weeks 


FTER I had taught “The Village Blacksmith,” 

and showed pictures of the anvil, forge, and 
so on, I suggested that my fourth-grade pupils 
model them of clay. They could not wait until 2 
study period, but remained after school and made 
the anvil, sledges, hammers, and tiny horseshoes- 
The building was made of a box with one side 
ripped out. The pupils also modeled a tiny clay 
man shoeing a toy horse. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For tte SCHOOLROOM 





$3.5 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 


fimdstrom, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
iditional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
on approval direct from factory at Little Falls, 
N.Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write 


for new catalog No. 24. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since | 
Branch Warehouse: Kansans City, Mo 
New York Show Room, 130 W. j2nd St. 





IF YOU WRITE SONG POEMS 


or melodies) Send for my bona fide proposition 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 





ar Tr 


i This special 





folding 


cook stove 






Heats your 
lunch --- 


/ 


and childrens, too: 
COOKS DELICIOUS DISHES ! 


F course you and your pupils want hot lunches. 


Have them in five minutes with the little 
Sterno Stove that heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Make tasty dishes, delicious toast, boil coffee, 
water for tea, heat sandwiches and canned soups. 
Heats flat irons, curling irons and has a hundred 
other uses. 


So Much For Only 10¢ 


Sterno Stove is fine for home, school, and office 
use, vacation picnics and auto trips. For sick 
room too it is a boon. Folds flat—smaller than a 
pie-plote. 

Fuel used is Sterno Canned Heat. Safe—no 
sparks or smoke or cinders. Buy it at your local 
dealer’s. And send 10¢ TODAY for special Sterno 
Stove and new Sterno Cook Book. Dept. NI-11, 
Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 


|} MAIL NOW! I 
Sterno Corp » le T E R N oO | 
Ne e's. y. CANNED HEAT} 

| Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 

Sterno Stove and new Cook Book. 











Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 





| child suggested that they make cran- 


| apple, two crackers, and some cran- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Study of the First | 
Thanksgiving 
Continued from page 30) 

peace pipe. Five tableaux were then 
carefully worked out. 
Planning the refreshments— 

The children expressed a desire to 
entertain after the play by serving 
refreshments. It voted that 
they should serve only their class 
and their guests. The questions as 
to what should be served and where 
they would get the money to buy the 
materials were brought up. One 


was 


berry jelly, and sell some of it. He 
said that they could use the remain- 
der as part of the refreshments, and 
that with the money from the sale 
they could buy the other food. 


E 
A committee was appointed to tele- 


phone to the grocery store to find 
the cost of cranberries and sugar, 
and to report to the class the next | 
day. After many suggestions, the 
class voted to serve each person one 


berry jelly. A committee was ap- | 
pointed to find out the cost of apples, | 
crackers, paper plates, and paper 
napkins. Another committee was to 
take charge of finding out how many 
visitors were coming. This involved 
writing down the names of all the | 
children in the class and the number | 
of guests each child expected. 





Letter writing— 

The class wrote the following let- 
ter to the principal, giving her an 
itemized bill of the things that were 
needed: 


School 
Date 
Dear ... 
May we please have money to buy: 
3 lbs. cranberries .. . . $ .60 
6 lbs. sugar . 42 
1 box crackers 40 
4 doz. apples 1.00 
1 pkg. napkins 10 
3% doz. plates . ; 3d 


Total $2.87 
We want to make some jelly. We 


| want the other things for our Thanks- 


' retained by the children. 





giving party. 
From 
Arithmetic— 

The children learned how to ex- 
press dollars and cents. They 
learned what the fraction one half 
means and how many things there 
are in one half of a dozen. They 
learned how to add a column of 
three numbers with zero at the end 
of each number, and they learned 
how to carry when adding. They 
also learned new combinations. A 
test was given at the end of each 
week to check up on information 


The class made sixteen glasses of 
cranberry jelly. Four of these were 
kept to serve, and the remainder 
were sold. The price fixed by the | 
class was 20 cents a glass. They | 
thus received $2.40 from the sale of 
their cranberry jelly, which was 
purchased by parents of the chil- 
dren. The class counted the money 
and gave it to the principal. 

Some of the problems which the 
children had to solve were: 

1. If 1 pound of cranberries costs 
20 cents, what will be the cost of 3 
pounds? 

2. If 2 pounds of sugar cost 14) 
cents, what will 6 pounds cost? (We | 
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is found by dental re- 
search to discolor teeth 
and foster serious tooth 
and gum disorders 


Please 


87 





accept 


this special formula 


to remove dingy film from teeth 


F the people having pride 
enough to brush their teeth, 
ten million have mailed a coupon 
like the one at the right. That is 
one reason so many fascinating 
unbelievably white 


smiles reveal 


teeth. 

One reason, too, why dentists 
have noted a declining tendency of 
many patients towards serious tooth 
and gum diseases, 

Please send your name and ad- 
dress. Your supply of Pepsodent 
will be mailed you at once. 


What happens to teeth 


Run your tongue across your teeth 


|and you will feel the dangerous 


coating—film, It clings to crevices 
and stays. It absorbs ugly stains 
from foods and smoking. 

Film hardens into tartar—film in- 
vites decay. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And germs with tartar 


are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


How the new way removes film 


Ordinary brushing fails to remove 
film successfully. Now science pro- 
duces a special film-removing agent. 
First it acts to curdle film so that 
light brushing easily removes it. 
When film is gone teeth begin to 
whiten. The danger of decay and 
pyorrhea is scientifically combated. 
And the danger of many ills that 





appear in later life may be immea 
surably lessened. 


Remove film by this method for 
10 days. A glorious surprise awaits 
you. Teeth regain sparkling white- 
ness. Smiles grow far more charm- 
ing. This is a great step toward a 
winning personality. The greatest 
movie star could never have suc- 


ceeded with dull, unattractive teeth. 


Try this way—Free 
Get a full-size tube wherever denti- 
frices are sold, or send coupon to 
nearest address for free 10-day tube. 
[t will work wonders in gaining 
dazzling smiles. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE 
Mail coupon to 

Che Pepsodent Co., 

Dept. 2611, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


Name 


City one 
Other Offices: The Pepsedent Co., 
191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 
London, E. C. 3, Eng. (Australia) Ltd 
Sydney, N.S.W 

Only one tube to a family SB le 


8 India St 
2 Went 
worth Ave., 
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Special Offer 
Available to your 
school, to you for 
your home, and to 
all members of the 
school 


Says 


cuse 


‘I am much in 
sympathy with 
the idea of class 
piano instruction 


in the Schools” 


H. L. BUTLER 


Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syra- 


University 


R. BUTLER further says: “I think every Board of 
Education should seriously consider offering its students 

an opportunity for securing first class piano instruction at a 
reasonable price. This can be done through the class piano 


teaching system.” 


To meet the widening demand fora really fine school piano, 


The Cable Company created 


The CABLE 
Midget Upright 


This modern piano is already in use 
in thousands of schools throughout 
the country, and its fine tone quality 
has proved to be a big help in the 
development of group piano instruc- 
tion. A favorite in the schools, it is 
also widely in demand for small 
homes, apartments and studios. 





THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


916 Cable Building 
meth | ene #8 2 }=«o | 


Upright. 


profession | 
| 


under our extraor- Name 
dinary special 

offer. Mail coupon Address 
for full particulars. School 








© for my School 
' 


Chicago, ILlinois 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 

916 Cable Building, Chicago 
Please send me details of your special offer to teachers 
and schools and full particulars of the Cable Midget 


D for my Home | 











YOUR 


Desk N.L-30. 


HOOT MON! 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





Raise funds for your Scho 
bindeavor 


Church Societies, selling de 


sl, Christian 
Sunday School or other 
ous Seot 
mints. Six flavor Peppermint, Yeast 
W intergreer Clov Cinnamor and 
Licorice Sell for Everybody has 


a nickel and everybody likes tmint 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 


PROFIT $7.0 $10.75 $22.10 
SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., 


Desk N.1.-30, Cleveland, 
Send packages 
parcel post prepaid) 


Peppermi 


Ome. 


of Seotmints (express 


) 8 Li t 
’ mo 
Stat 

Society 








| cents, 








found the cost of 4 pounds and then 
of 6 pounds.) 

3. If 1 dozen apples cost 25 cents, 
what will 4 dozen cost? 

4. If 1 dozen paper plates cost 10 
what will 3% dozen cost? 
The cranberries will cost 60 
cents; the sugar, 42 cents; the 
crackers, 40 cents; the apples, $1.00; 
the paper napkins, 10 cents; the pa- 
per plates, 35 cents. Find the total 

cost. 

6. If the refreshments cost $2.87 
and the amount received from the 
sale of the cranberry jelly was $2.40, 
how much did the class owe? 

In making the jelly the children 
used a quart, a pint, and a cup meas- 
ure. They found out how many 
pints make one quart, how many 
cups make one pint, and how many 
cups make one quart. They learned 
the abbreviations for quart and pint 
and how to spell these words. 

Type printing— 

As this was the thankful month, 
two children were appointed each 
day to print with the large-type 
printer a motto stating why they 
should be thankful. These were 
printed on long strips of paper and 
pinned on the bulletin board. Some 
of the mottoes were: “We are 
thankful for the sun.” “We are 
thankful for the flowers.” “We are 


| thankful for our homes.” 


Handwork— 


Each child was given some part in 


the program, and he was to be re- | 


sponsible for his costume. Many 
children had Indian suits, which 
they brought to school. Indian head- 
dresses were made of heavy manila 
paper. The head was measured and 
feathers were drawn and painted on 
the hats with show-card colors. 
From the children in each tableau 
a committee was chosen to see that 


the things needed in their scene 
were ready. One committee con- 
structed a wigwam of burlap. and | 


three sticks. A child made a peace 
pipe, another took charge of getting 
the red paper for the camp fire, and 


the teacher brought a flash light. 
Bows were made from twigs of 
trees, and were tied together with 


string. The arrows were made from 
pieces of wood. 

The Pilgrim boys’ hats were made 
from heavy brown manila paper. A 
disc, with flaps, was cut to fit the 
head. A straight piece was cut the 
length of the circumference of the 
inner circle of the disc, and was 
pinned or glued to the flaps. No top 
was put on. These hats were colored 
black with crayon or paint. Cuffs 
and collars were cut from white pa- 


per and pinned on the boys’ clothes. 
The boys also made some guns of 
soft wood. 

The Pilgrim girls wore aprons 


and caps cut from white crepe pa- 
per. One of the girls brought a doll’s 
cradle. Another made a spinning 
wheel from a wheel, two pieces of 
wood, and a box. Another made a 
corncob doll to put into the cradle. 
Another mixed some flour, salt, and 
water, to be used as bread dough. 


We borrowed forks and knives from | 


the school. 
Music and poetry— 

During the music period the chil- 
dren sang many Thanksgiving songs, 
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ae 
Acid 


MI oinice 








is also an excellent , 


It makes the most re- 
freshing acidulous drink. 
And definitely assists na- 
ture in restoring depleted 
nerves; acting asa positive 
tonic for brain and body. 
Add Horsford’s to your favorite 
fruit drink; or use it in water in 
place of lemon juice. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-f1-1 








| EmbroideryDesign.<3/*f.. 
FOR BEDSPREAD = Oe 


z 


Pattern provides bed- - ot ee 
spread motif measuring ~-€-~:*>~}-+-+ 


22 x 28 inches, also two ne 
smaller motifs. These s : 
motifs can be applied to ‘wa 
cornersof spreads(blue). ee 


Send subscription to Every- *- 
day Life at 25c a year and le ~ > 
extra (35c in all) and we'll send ae: a 
this pattern and our magazine to - 

your address for one year. 


EVERYDAY LIFE 23 0,337 W. Madison St., cuicaco * Vm 











79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington 
Times Square 
A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 
Permanents on American Plan 
Transients on American or European Plan 
Prices Moderate. Home Cooking 


Square—10 minutes from 


The Colborne. 














$. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. [-316, Greenville, Pa 


Who is She? 


Asks the receiving line. 
Why not be well dressed’ 


Why pay big prices for 
Ready Made Gowns and 
Costumes? In a few weeks 
spare time work, at your 
own home, you can learn t 
design and create attra 
tive, original gowns and 
costumes yourself at big 
money savings. 


GOWN AND COS- 
TUME CREATORS 
GET BIG MONEY. 


Over 28,000 women includ 
ing many teachers hav 
taken up this fascinating 
work. They now desig 
and make their own gow? 
and costumes and have 
three times as many orig!! 











SIMPLICITY 
ITSELF 


Shop Price 
$35.00 


You Can Make it 
For 


Crepe Satin $10.0 
ae 











Spool Silk - 
Vour Cost $10 36 als as they formerly )« 
Veur oe Ready Madgs. 

Mail Coupon I diately—ACT TODAY 





cuT HERE-~-—-—---— 
COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C602, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me at once, 32 page illustrated ““COSTUM! 
BOOK” with FREE sample lessons in the subject checke¢ 
Send full particulars. 





.-- Gown and Costume Designing-...- Mi 
Name 


Address. 








Nove 
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Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


cial Pencils 








George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Herbert Hoover Warren G. Harding 
Woodrow Wilson St. Cecelia 

Calvin Coolidge Sistine Madonna 
Leonard E. Wood Christ at Twelve 








Chas. A, Lindbergh Christ in the Garden 

John J. Pershing Christ in Gethsemane 
The Angelus Sacred Heart of Jesus 
The Gleaners Sacred Heart of Mary 
The Old Mill St. Theresa (Little 


Seng of the Lark Flewer) 





in a Variety of 


Each pencil will be 
ture Fund,” in gilt 





ribed “Sold for the Pic- 


when so ordered 











| 

. 

| Sizes and Materials 

You can have a Five. Six or Eiht Foot United State Large Size 

Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed Fast “ 

( Stripes Securely Sewed (not printed), com- Chicago 

plete with Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, suit- . 

ye for outdoor or indoor use, for selling only ONE- f Automatic 

H ALF G ;ROSS of our High Grade Hexagon Pencils or Pencil 

an Extra Heav Weight Flag of the ame sizes for ‘ 
ing ONE GROSS of the Pencils | Sharpener 
For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful ‘Three With mesial 

Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with shechenant aye 

Spear Head for the sale of only ONE-HALF , a .P 

GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted sharpen all sizes of Pet 

z above, for elling only ONE GROSS of Pencils Given for the ale 
Fach Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Flag of only ONE-HALF 

Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered GROSS of pencils 


Special Rewards for Boy and Girl Selling the Most Pencils 





With each sale of one gross or more, we will give the girl selling the 
most Pencils a Beautiful String of Imported Pearls, Perfectly Graduated 
Indestructible Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp Pearls any 
girl will be proud to wear for years to come, 

For the boy selling the most Pencils—-a High Grade Mechanical Pr 


pel and Repel Pencil complete with Extra Supply of Leads, Clip, Et« 


These extra premiums will be sent immediately upon receipt 
——— remittance-—provided this reaches us within sixty days from 
date Pencils are shipped to you 







FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY! —_—_—> 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York 


The Original School Pencil Premium House--Established 1890. 


“America.” 
preciation, 


ind also For music ap 


The sound of the old clock ringing | 
phonograph records were 


twelve wakened Molly and she ran to 


nlaved. The entire class learned|the window. She couldn’t see anything 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s poem en- but she could hear merry peals - 
titled “Thanksgiving.” Some of the laughter. She ran and woke Morris. | 
hild le ‘ 1 oth “ . They both dressed and crept outside. | 
children learned other 


Thanksgiving When they had nearly reached the top | 
of the hili they were very quiet. Sure 
a i a | 


. : lenough, there sat the fairy queen on| 
Possible Accomplishments her throne and all the fairies were | 
in English 


singing and laughing while she danced | 
Continued from pa 


poems. 


about. It certainly was a pretty sight 
The children didn’t stay long but crept 
back home and went to bed. 


ge 58) 


Morris also was rosy-cheeked and . ‘ ; 

' a bea Next morning Morris said to Molly, 
anned. He had a head of naturally “2 Giles: gam tees teten We. neon 
urly hair and his little blue eyes were » Aegan : 

: : ; them and they’re lovely. 

streaming with tears. He wore a pair “ 7 : 

of little green pants and a green sweat- After that they never quarreled 
er. He and his clothes were also ex- about fairies but read many more 


tremely dirty. The children had been | 5tres. 
playing in the garden trying to plant 


flowers. That was what made them so 


Must Be Fairies.” 
At times children desire to write 


So you see “There 


dirty. longer units of work. Occasionally a 

“Come, children, and get tidy for| ¢hijld wishes to write a whole volume. 

lunch,” said the nurse, who came in| Ono such request came from a third- 

gee : , igrade boy who had had a stimulat-|} 
urry, dears, for you mustn’t keep |‘ ’ : 

Nurse waiting,” said Mrs. Brown. The Ing camping re“ His volume | 

children had not yet moved from the|Was entitled, “My Camp Diary. 


floor. | Every chapter was interesting. The 


The children followed their nurse and| headings were as follows: 


a few minutes later they were back in| I. Mv First Sunrise 

the nursery with clean clothes and tidy II. Our Detour | 
hair. Molly wore a light blue jersey III. The Bear 

skirt and sweater; Morris a_ white IV. A Strange Brown Head 


Sailor suit with long white pants. 


You may have the choica 
of any one of the follow 

ing Pictures for elling 
ONE GROSS of ou Spe- 


this 


HESE letters from Jerry to his family 
and his schoolmates tell the inter 


lorful fi 
> The Ene nage Sage 1 ..+ | esting, colorful facts that children like to 
V. The Encounter with a Muskrat | & 
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Flags, Pictures, Phonographs or Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL COST 





New Model “E” Phonograph 


*Sweet in tone, durably constructed, finely 
finished. Equipped with “Artois” Repro- 
ducer which plays all makes of record: 
Motor is of same type as in the expensive 
machines. Given for the sale of only FIVE 
GROSS of 


our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 





EME RGENC 
INSTAUCTE . 


A Picture of “Old Seendhies 


By special arrangement we are offering 


for the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pen- 
cils this Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
Color Reproduction of the Famous Paint- 
ing of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 
The U. S. Navy Dept. is distributing three 


million of these Pictures, the proceeds be- 
ing used to restore this historic warship. 
Each Picture mounted with Glass Front in 


a beautiful Blue and Gold Frame. 
A Genuine Leather Foot Ball Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 

A necessity in the school . 
or Basket Ball all things Sesiel tn a >. a 


case 








Contains 
accidents, 








Given for selling cuts, burns, sprains, ete Accompanied by 
onlyONE-HALF Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
GROSS of our ideas. Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep 
Pencils. A Genu- Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 





ine Leather Vol- eled door. Given for the sale of only TWO 


ley Ball given GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
for a ONE will be inser ibed, “Sold for the First Aid 
GROSS sak Cabinet Fund in gilt, when so ordered 
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THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 
You may send us, charge 
to sell them at 5c 
disposed of It 


Gentlemen 
> agrec 


| ci € 
pencils are 


prepaid gross of your 
each and remit you the 
is agreed that 


Special Pen- 
as the 
you will send 


proceeds 
upon receipt of remittance 


as soon 


us prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale 
] Send pencils without inscription. 

Inscribe pencils—‘“Sold for the Fund 
Teacher’ 
Name Addres 
Name of 
Prin. or Supt Address 


Name of Schoo! 
» or District No 





FREE 


new Travel 


Bulletin 











may color with crayon or water colors. 


DROMEDARY DATES 
PASTEURIZED 





That night Morris said, “Molly, I’ll ' . 
go with nas in the mennion a if] VI. The Race know about foreign countries—how the 
don’t see any fairies. I'll wall . VII. Connie’s Long Walk THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
; - r any airies, I'll never speak ad VIII. The Robber Arabs live, what they wear, what they 110 Washington Street, New York City 
yon agen “1 ; . saan Please send me, free of charge, copies of your 
“All right, Morris, but remembe1 XI. The Trouble Maker eat. The bulletins are intended primarily 0" raphy bolle, oma ey 
that they won’t be there unless there is X. My Backward Dive . 
_ Peet ae for geography classes but are also useful 
a full moon.” XI. The Noise in the Darkness uy geography Name 
Morris looked out of the window. XII. The Hole in health study. —on 


Sure enough, there was a full moon 
hining brightly on the green of Flower 


Hill 





My Birthday Surprise 
Passing the Test 
| 


Continued on next page) 


The booklet is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings which your pupils 


School or Street Address 


City Stare 


N-ie 
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Paramels 
me of mineral oils 


( reamy cqara- 


Featured this month at 
all Health Food Centers, 





foarr + 


cake 3 


Miner al Oil 


erf be ‘ d none of the disad \ll good druggists and Health Foox 








NEW 
in = pies wea sani form 


than eat- 


1 Centers 















’ ' 
antag 2Pe am¢ $s are twice el isually the leading grocer have Paramels. 
fective a i so palatable, tart today to enjoy the better results of = 
They are ¢ my caramels pure n proved form. 
eral oil, Each one wrapped in wax pape 
All are packed in a tn box that hols = EE Eype Diet Service K€ 
_ »L-’ treat » > 
week rea ent. 
} eat m any time, any piace I At Battle ¢ ~~: we maintain a staff of graduate 
melt , g eaten. so mix with the f dietitians to ou on any diet problem f 
. °. 3 you will welte 1 > ida Jean Kain, our chief dicti- 
I t ry Ul € € € tian, she will send you suggestions for your 


particular diet. “Healthful Living,” a most in- 
teresting and helpful book written by a leading 
nutrition expert, will be sent free if you write 
your name and address on the margin of this 
ad and send it to us. It describes with recipes 
many of the foods used in the Battle Creek 
Diet System. THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., 
Department 188, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Ask about Lacto-Dextrin, Psylla, Savite. en 
Malted Nuts, “ZO”, Fig Bran, Laxa, Vi 
and Bran Biscuit 


RATTLE CREEK 


SANITTFTARIUM J) 


HEALTH FOODS 











DIAMONDS WATCHES 


Send for FREE Catalog! 


Write for Christmas Catalog showing quality gifts 
at reasonable prices. 2000 ijlustrations and de- 
scriptions of Diamond Rings in! latinum and Soild 
Gold, Dinner Rings, Pins, Brooches, All Standard 
Makes of Pocket Watches, Pearis, Dresser Sets, 
Silverware, Clocks, Kodaks, Leather Goods. 









7 -_ ° $e. 987-Se “Legionnaire”’ 
Meo. 924 — Woman's Eigia for Men, $19: n9 sown: 61.90 





$29.50; 
mon CREDIT TERMS: Pay one-tenth down; balance mon! 
down; §2 S a weekly, semi-monthty. or monthly at your conven- . 
o> tence. All goods on first — 
Flery Blue White Diamonds; DeptF 954, 108 N. State Street, Chicago, mn. Elston everentges. or money 
Svulld 18- White Gold Rings exsmination on request. 





Ss tm Leading Cr 


WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 














Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally 
known organization, splendid training, a good financial 
return, the opportunity to travel with congenial teacher 
associates and the chance to render a real educational 
service. Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years of 
age with teaching experience and normal school or col- 
lege training. Salary and railroad fare paid to start. 
Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 1011, 





1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











lV. Country 


XV. The Indian Cave 

XVI. Christening My Canoe 

The foregoing are only hints of 
what may be done through proper 
English teaching in the grades. 
Next month the discussion will be 
devoted to the teaching of original 
verse. 


Organizing the Course of 
Study in Geography 
Continued from page 55) 

9. Local means of communication. 





10. Local means of transportation. 
11. Seasons and their relations to 
life. 
12. Weather and its effects upon | 
life. 
13. Teaching the map. 


Forms of land and water. 
Occupations and industries of 
the home region. 

Agriculture. 

b) Commerce. 

Manufacturing. 


d) Mining. 

e) Fishing. 

f) Lumbering. 

g) Contrast of city and coun- 


try life. 
Suggestive references 
home geography. 
II. Journey Geography of the Fourth 
Grade. 


16. for 


1. Introduction. 

2. Objectives. 

3. Methods. 

4. Pictures and stories of life in 


typical regions. 
5. Globe lessons. 
6. Transition from globe to flat 
map. 
References 
raphy. 
III. Country and Continental Geog- 
raphy of the Fifth Grade. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Objectives. 

3. Methods. 

4. Geography 

5. Geography 

6. Geography of Canada. 

7. Geography of the possessions 
of the United States. 

8. Fifth-grade geography 
ences. 

IV. Country and Continental Geog- 
raphy of the Sixth Grade. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Objectives. 

3. Methods. 

4. Principles of geography. (To 
be developed gradually with 
continents studied in detail 
during this year.) 

a) Astronomical geography. 
b) Mathematical geography. 
ce) Weather and climate. 

d) The ocean. 


for 


journey geog- 


of home state. 
of United States. 


refer- 


5. Geography of Latin America. 
6. Geography of all of Africa 
outside of the Mediterranean 


lands. 
7. Geography of 
New Zealand. 
8. Sixth-grade geography refer- 
ences. 


Australia and 


and Continental Geog- 
raphy of the Seventh Grade. 


Continued on next page) 
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| Raise Money «. Your School 





& Bain O42 fo 
(oef 7 > oe 
Ryp-t Fie 22° 


Schools everywhere raise money quickly | 
easily with the famous Bylund Plan. S | 
Baby Ruth Life Savers, Peters, Nestles and ot 
nationally advertised « maey bars direct from f 
t ory (wer T0 items ! se from 

al needed to start We finance = aml «8 
vou how te teacher writes Enelored | 
check for $40.00 for 50 Boxes of your del 
Candy received last week We | never realized 
easy ‘ ise money our school 
money earned. ® ill enable ns to buy a new Rad | 
As we have only a few boxes left, please | 
the enclosed order for 50 Boxe rit 

for our booklet N Extra Money |! | 
with the Bylund Plan Samples upon req | 

SPECIAL ITEMS FOR CHRISTMAS 
BYLUND BROS., Inc., Woolworth Bidg., New’ ork 











MONEY FOR YOU 


pian cownnan queens $19 te Sweety 
Gnocthene aetna Cee 





205 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can 








TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan | 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, et 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass 




















Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows how 
to make and ael her APPROVED Home. Made 
Candies. Work sheet formulas, equ en 
boxes, adv. cards, fullselling plana—every 
thing provided. Make money first week. ¢ 
profits or money back Write today { 
free *“Work Sheet"’ on FUDGE 


American School of Home Economics, 841 E. 58 St., Chicago 















Want Homework? “ouster: ben 


succeeded in 
taining reliable home employment of al! kinds t 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 
AGENT AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
PAYS YOU $12.00 Dally 


New table cloth ly like —_— sh on table like of 
laundering. You just take rs We deliver 
aivance, SAMPLE “Fane \eEsreven PRODUCTS Eaunile 
638 Irving Park Station, 


EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Chris poate... ae? © 10ce 
set. Wh Aye te us $3.0C and keep Just Fun 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36-N.1. Pt Beockipn N.Y 
easily made in butterfly 


EXTRA MONEY <2”, msde, is, butte 
dignified, fascinating. Make spare time pay big div jends 
Details for stamp. H. O. SPOONER, 8127 Lane 
Ave., Detroit, h. 


Boys—Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 


| Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set 
| Send us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness 
| N. Y. Premium House, 296-J Broadway, New York 
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GIRLS 















AEN \n the ----- 
a USY FALL 





When your own hours of good health count most 
turn to MU-COL. Use this hygienic powder nig!'t 
and morning as a mouth wash, nasal douche 


gargle. Tones all the tissues. Easy to prepare 

and easy to use. A medicine chest in a sma 

MU-COL has many hygienic uses. 

At your druggists—35c, 60c,$1.20,$1.50sizes 
Send Coupon for free sample 


THE MU-COL CO., 163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Send me your free sample. 
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FREE 


to Teachers 


— CHILDREN 
* 


pow TO SAY 
FROM 








A booklet that tells 

mothers how to make 

their children health- 
ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, a 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 


It warns them of the prevalence of | ography; 


simple goiter. .. with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . , and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io- 
dized salt on the table and in cooking. 
More than a million copies of this book- | 
let have been distributed by teachers 
the country over. Many of them have 
written to say that they consider it 
the most valuable piece of health pro- 
motion material ever supplied them. 
You need have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, for it is made by a company that 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


1. Introduction. 
2. Objectives. 

3. Methods. 

4 


4. Geography of the Mediterra- 
nean lands: southern Europe, 
northern Africa, and south- 
western Asia. 

5. Geography of the monsoon 
countries of Asia: Japan, 
China, India, Indo-China, and 


the East Indian Islands. 


6. References for seventh-grade 
geography. i 
VI. Country and Continental Geog 


raphy of the Eighth Grade. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Objectives. 

3. Methods. 

1. Geography of all of Europe, 
including European and Asi- 
atic Russia, outside of the 
Mediterranean Basin, con- 
sidered partly from the stand- 
point of European expansion. 

5. Geography of the home state 
and the United States con- 
sidered from the standpoint 
of world-wide economic rela- 
tionships. 

6. References 
geography. 


for eighth-grade 
A BACKWARD STEP 
In conclusion, the writer wishes to 


call attention to what he regards as 


|a backward step in the organization 


tary 


of geography materials for the ele- 
mentary grades. Certain authors 
and publishing houses attempt to 
crowd the geography of the elemen- 
schools into three grades, as 
|follows: Fourth grade, journey ge- 
fifth grade, Western Hemi- 
sphere; and sixth grade, Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Try to imagine sixth-grade chil- 
dren acquiring any sort of under- 
standing of the countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia in one 
year’s time! How many real mean- 


|ings could come out of the survey of 


for 80 years has been famous for its | 


insistence on quality. 
Remember, giving this booklet to your 


pupils to take home may make all the | 


difference between their being dull or 
bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
handy coupon fora freesupply at once! 


MORTON’S 
IODIZED 


Psi 3 
i 





pte esti oe eines 


Mail for FREE samete | 





| Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


| Please send me copies of | 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” ] 





| Name_ iaitliablinainiation 
| Address. s 
[ City =“ OE 





N. 11-29 


rie nei a 


such a wealth of material? Certain- 
ly, our elementary school program in 
geography should be at least six 
years in length, from grade three to 
grade eight. Let us not be guilty 
of continuing this backward step for 
any great length of time. 


> 


Picture Study— 
“The Market Cart” 


Continued from page 56) 

Gainsborough moved to London in 
1774. Royal favor was bestowed 
upon him, and his ready wit made 
him exceedingly popular with the 
brilliant men of the period. With 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, his rival for 
artistic honors, Gainsborough was 
never on friendly terms, and his 
famous “Blue Boy” is said to be a 


| direct refutation of Reynolds’ theory 
|of cold colors. 
\life, however, Gainsborough made a 


Near the end of his 


very touching and sincere reconcilia- 
tion with Reynolds. His last words 
to Sir Joshua were, “We are all go- 
ing to heaven and Van Dyck is of 
the company.” He died August 2, 
1788, and was buried in Kew church- 
yard. 


oueetetintaciaaas 
| Hope sees a possible fountain. 
Faith draws the water. Love dis- 


tributes the water to others.—J. H. 
Jowett. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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forthis Deaulijul ew CATALOG 


ag a olid 
White Gold Pend- 

aat Gankeding 
neck chain) fine 
pierced open 
work, Full Cut 
Diamond and 2 
Synthetic 





S1281N. Sil- 
ver Napkin Marker, 
avery acceptable 
gift. Can be fur- 
nished in any ini- 
tial. Illustration 
is half actualsize. 
We receive many 
orders for these 
napkin markers 
for entire fami- 
lies, State ini- 
tial desired 

when or- $1.00 


dering. 








52842N.—Two-Piece 


hesitation. 


30051N.—Ladies’ 
Diamond Moun- 
ted Genuine 
Black Onyx 
Ring, 14K Solid 
White Gold, 
beauti- 


pierced 


SISI8N. 
China Book R 
Girl,""—decorated in lcting 
Very unus- 
ualand attractive . 


colors, 








$7.50 






62536N.—Ebonized Military Brush and 
Comb in genuine black leather 
case, Very —_ and $] 65 


compact. 





62337N. 


struc 


the other in genuine 


leather case, comple 


or Carving Set. 
6-inch knife blade and fork tines are of 


tainless steel. 


Sterling Silver handles 


are handsomely decorated, Script ini- 





each piece $5 Fy 
each piece $f, 
nee Price? 
pool _ ete 
Bill Fold, 
AE for 
new size bills. 
Has places for 
identification 
cards, licenses, 


etc. Very $ 1 00 


special. 







ver Sooo Xmas GIFTS 5 


4 Order direct from this advertisement without 
Every article shown here or in our 
gift book is exactly as illustrated and described. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


31175N.— Solid White Gold ‘ 
work, Mounted with full cut, blue-white 
Diamond and 

Blue Sapphires . 





81441N.—Five Sachets 
fragrance. Each with gold plated 


— a posed 


2.00 





c 


| Mfo. 


| 
3 
- 
EZ 


| We guarantee values that are 


—Drinking Cups in heavy 
nickel plate, gold lined. Con- 
tostack one within 


> 
mn ee ee ee ee 


SEND 
COUPON 


i AKE your Christmas gift shop- 
; ping a pleasure as well as a 
saving—send for the beautiful new 
Jason Weiler-Baird North Co. Gilt 
i Book—the largest and finest Cata- 
} log ever published devoted exclu- 
i sively to Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Novelties and 
Gift Articles. Two hundred and 
twenty-two pages — beautifully 
illustrated—from which you will 
delight in choosing distinctive 
gifts for everyone on your list 
at any price you want to pay. You 
save both time and money wher 
you order direct by mail 


Silver, 


from 


Jason Weiler-Baird North Co. 


@ 





equal to the best in Amer- 
ica—quality that needs no 
apology and 24 hour service 
that assures you of prompt 
delivery We pay the post- 
age—Clip the coupon NOW 
Mail it today for this 
CATALOG DE LUXE. 





31240N. Ladies’ 
Solid White 
Gold Ring 

choice of imita- 





31196. — Genuine 
Brown and White 


2 Synthetic $19.00 ped solid 


Brooch— pierced open 


white gold setting, 
hand engraved. 
= > aaa $4.35 


of sweetest 









nm on 
S1S17N. 
Olive Weed 
Salad Server | 81521N. — Lavender— 
decorated in | large size bag with 
permanent col. | Tose buds and dain- 
ors, Fork and | ty. ribbon bow. 
spoon are at-| Gold gift box for 
tached—and | chest or $ 
drawer, . . 


make “ey 28 
a pleas- $1.25 
re. . 


Folding Coat Hanger ‘Cloth Brush 

a 2-in-1 combination—in ma- 
hogany finish—handy and 
compact for the 00 
traveler eee 









toto" 00 

in roller form, 

The Tissue rolls out in 

convenient size, Frame is of $]. 00 
ename| wood in colors, 

CLP AND MAIL COUPON TODA Y= me me me 


JASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO., 
307 Washington St.; Boston, Mass. | 


Wholesale and Retailer Jewelers and Silversmiths since 1470. 





Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully 
illustrated 222 Page 
under no obligation whatever 


Gift Book, This places me« 


State 
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Noi: 4 Education for Character | 
ra | Ww 
\D Development—III | How Often Should | 
« aay = i} 
¥ ox “ahd ¢ Contin ued from page 54) I Wash My Hair : ? | < 
ee spirit of getting by 1s a subtle dis- \ hair expert’s answer will be found Se 
a honesty quite undermining to char- | in our booklet, “Hair Hygiene,”’ that | 
> aed acter. Home study may be assigned also tells why and how to shampoo and | 
tie in the high school, but even here. all massage, how to prevent and cure hair | q 
4 ‘ e high scho¢ ut even nere, a ills, and how to interest children 
| class work should be conducted with in this important subject. Write for it 
the books open in the hands of the 
‘ vm . . FREE TO TEACHERS 
children. Through free classroom We will al Y 
discussion, children grow in a con- he aa nag ee = 
. ; a 1 whose name and address you supply, nore 
Holder sciousness of their interdependence. a new booklet, ‘‘Wouldn’t We Look tyle 
Celeste No. — — this Everyone should realize that he is| Funny Without Any Hair,’’ prepared ete. 
No. 5847—A charm a a. ny a. literally bound up with his fellows. | for children. In color, with pictures 6 
I ° q - sh, chil- om . P : . " 
ng French maid, highly dren find good fun in The one all-inclusive art is the art | Cereal Soaps Co., Inc Here 
lecorative, whose gen- brushing their teeth. | of human relations. Strange that so | Dept. N-8, 334 E. 27th St., N.Y tain 
erous sk < . Fongaid 50c. much of our lives is devoted to things Makers of jrom 
my ey ou o al —— 7 which separate men—dividing them DERBAC HEALTH SHAMPOO yes. 
hoaslits : Blue Delphinium |into rich and poor, learned and ig-| Special prices to schools Plent 
Postpaid $1.50 No. 5737—Reproduction in oilette norant, moral and immoral! The| ar 
of an ——- study in = be church, the state, education, and in- P Pe ae ~ Try 
varying Diue tones of this old- dustry all tend to emphasize this— =e — 
fashioned fl ywer are shown in ettec- ; ra ‘or . , 7 $ |LADE vad do 
tive contrast with other blooms. and yet the very ess¢ _ of real SN PuLAD 5 cz ry authe 
Size 8!» by 11 inches in a very dainty ! progress and development is a con- lions 
frame. Postpaid $2.00 sciousness of the oneness of the other 
! human race. When an individual Thou 
! feels that he has no friends, he is on get I 
i \ the verge of insanity. Instead of as or 
" Le H picking and choosing friends, one’s The 3 
m—*_$ | f impulse should be to be friendly with the } 
e—____ jall. This develops the universal gener 
; | heart and mind. wool, 
Color Cat Bridge Favors Exquisite | Perhaps religious intolerance is silk), 
. No. 5694—A dozen airy little bags,each No. 5892—A slender : : : Daiaall blue 
No. 5839—Kitty Hed ey a : : : | the worst form of human frailty— 
hol — filled with fragrant lavender. Toeach chain of gold with , SPLENDID RESTAURANTS > or Wo 
~ a fs + apa tie is attached a score card finished with a__ graceful jade-like pen- and also the most useless. It 1s c «CHOICE LOCATION. : valua 
any ‘ ’ ; i in S little nosegay. Only $2.00 Postpaid. dant exquisitely | amazing that one human being : NEW ead MODERN with 
beioved oO Maren . . : . . . . 
np ees few: ae poougneny — in the | should dislike another because of his siona 
ffun that will be S0@@ fer 64-page Catalog FREE ‘orm of a cluster of | Views, especially on religious mat- this. 
ppreciated Gifts for children, for women and for stapes. It is a lovely | | rs. One may object to another’s wool 
{ cla . menfolk—young and old. Established gift for any woman. ters, ; ay objec o é “I 8 | E ; 
Postpaid 8§$e 1895. Postpaid $1.0@ | behavior, but the open mind distin- rnaTrip to Europe ry 
° . 00k ir y rier o he foremost S é 
POHLSON’S guishes between the person and his | Tours ‘Over  allegpenae tours shina tee —" 
House Of Gifts ci. Aster aly, morals are not merely | f sei ihren trans eae pe DI 
i : ee Reatebe ahoawen ca “= 3 d s $106 Exclusive erritory. Mc ibera 
Department 100 Established 1895 Pawtucket, R. I. individual. Soc lety shares this re- | sumiadenstn tienes ent. tie | 
sponsibility. It is the relation of — COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, | : 
individual and society that is right 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | EAS) 
. . | 
or wrong. Religious snobbery, the | PE 
Fe © Ad . po ae . > | “ * . ”9 
The Educators Beneficial Association | “lier than thou” spirit, is the re-| Are You “Job Satisfied”! RE 


sult of arrested development, and if Work for Uncle Sam, 
we realized this fully, perhaps we $1260 to $3400 Year 
should not show such tolerance of | 

Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 


the intolerant. and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year 

° These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Writ 

If work adapted to the stage of immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. C247, Rochester 
N.Y for free 32 page book with list of positions ‘now oper 


could be provided teachers, and full particulars telling how to get one 


° ° ° development 
ickness and Accident Protection | {err ee a ee —————— 


would be developed in the growing 
for TEACHERS ONLY child a spontaneous, happy concen- MEDITERRANEAN EGYPT FAR EAST 


> > * ‘all o d for infe on 
tration which would give the fullest ee eee 


422 to 430 Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1910 
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All diseases covered. Benefits paid the > ‘ d : 
year ’round. Certificates non-cancellable. satisfaction. This experience would ‘TEMPLE: SiS IOURS 
For nineteen years this Association has insure in the child the finest sort of 442-A Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


rendered conspicuous service to teachers 
everywhere. It is widely known for 
promptness and liberality in payment of 
claims. The coupon below will bring 





good will toward his fellows, making NewYork, Washington, Columbus, Chicage, SeaFraaciecs 
him truly tolerant. 
Good will becomes infinitely 
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. ° . Ive. 25 ‘box dect gift accord- 
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ing himself he finds himself, and the 
Coupon spirit that fully recognizes reality 


in the self recognizes it also in Films and 


others, and thus strengthens love Fil : s 
and good will. This is the growth iims l 1 d e 
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Why Diamond Dyes 
do such | by | 

Superior 
Work 





richer, 
nore brilliant colors to faded or out-of- 
tyle dresses, hosiery, coats, draperies, 


You can always give deeper, 


etc., with Diamond Dyes. And the col- 
rs stay in through wear and washing! 
Here’s the reason. Diamond Dyes con- 
tain an abundance of pure anilines; 
om three to five times more than othe» 





/e3s. 

Plenty of pure anilines make Diamond 
Dyes easy to use. They go on smoothly 
and evenly; no spotting or streaking. | 
ry them next time you have dyeing 
to do and see. Then you'll know why 
authorities recommend them; why mil- 
lions of particular women will use no 
other dyes. 

Though they cost more to make, you 
get Diamond Dyes for the same price 
as ordinary dyes. 

The white package of Diamond Dyes is 
the highest quality dye prepared for 
general use. It will dye, or tint, silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, rayon (artificial 
silk), or any mixture of materials. The 
blue package is a special dye for silk 
or wool only. With it you can dye your 
valuable articles of pure silk or wool 
with results equal to the finest profes- 
sional work. When you buy—remember 


this. The blue package dyes silk or 
wool only. The white package will dye 
every kind of goods,—including silk 


and wool. Both packages at all dealers. 


DIAMOND DYES 


EASY TO USE~ es 


PERFECT 


RESULTS ORUG STORES 





Takamine 
Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH. 






$7.50 








‘THE Takamine Tooth- 

brush was designed by 
Dr. Joseph Head, M. D., 
D.D.S., Chief Dentist to 
the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It is scien- 
tifically correct. 


Its_ short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth and 
massage the gums well. 
It is small enough to reach 
most difficult parts of the 
mouth; scientific and du- 
rable. It is the most ideal 
tooth-brush for your 
pupils’ Oral Hygiene work. 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
35-10 36th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


I enclose $ for which 
please ship me gross of 
Takamine Brushes at $7.50 per 


gross 


Brushes at 6: 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to inclusiveness. Edwin Markham 
beautifully expressed it: 
He drew a circle that shut me out 


Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in. 

It is very important for the child 
to realize that while the family is 
the center of his own home life, it is 
only a part of a larger community 
life, and that the community life is 
only a part of a larger human asso- 
ciation, and he should grow in a con- 
sciousness that national boundaries 
are not real barriers and that human 
beings are everywhere one. 





es 
. . | 
Studying the Thirteen | 
Colonies 
Continued from page 60 
(The Indian 
speaking distance.) 
SAMOSET—Welcome, Englishmen! 
WILLIAM Braprorp—What! Do thes 
savages speak English! 
CAPTAIN STANDISH—Look to you! 
guns, men! He may not be so friendly 


nou comes within 


|}as he seems. 


SAMOSET—Samoset 
lishmen. 


friend of Eng 
He come to say welcome. 





ELDER BREWSTER—Thank you fo! 
your kind words, friend. Where did 
you learn our language? 

(Samoset now comes face to face 
with the white men.) 

SAMOSET—Samoset is chief in little 
land in the sea. Many Englishmen 


come there to fish and to buy furs. 
Samoset much good to Englishmen. 

ELDER BREwsTEeR—How far away is 
your island? 

SAMOSET—Come big wind in ship 
one day. Or canoe to shore, then walk 
—five days. Samoset come in ship 
eight moons ago. English friend gave 
Samoset and other chiefs long ride in 
his ship. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—Sit down with 
us. (All sit on the ground, both whit: 
men and the Indian.) Are your Indian | 
friends near here? 

SAMOSET— Many 
(He gestures 
wood.) They 


in forest. 
surrounding 
bring many furs to 
trade with white men. Indians great 
hunters! White man not know how to 
make good traps like Indian. (He 
puffs his pipe, and then, as the 
white men do not speak, he continues.) 
Samoset have an _ MIndian friend, 
Squanto. Him speak good English. 
ELpeR BREwWsSTeR—Why did 
Squanto come with you? 
SAMOSET—Squanto wise little fox. 
Him put his paw in trap one time. 
Him much afraid of white man now. 
GOVERNOR CARVER—Did the white 
men not treat him weli? 
SAMOSET—Sailor-man tell Squanto 
to come have little ride in his white- 
winged canoe. Then he take Squanto 
and twenty other Indians to land of 
sunrise, across the big-sea water. He 
sell them to be slaves. After many 
snows Squanto run away. Good fisher- 
man bring him back home. He learn 
English in the white man’s country. 
GOVERNOR CARVER—I am sorry to 
hear these stories. Tell the Indians to 
bring their furs and we will pay for 
them, but they must not bring their 
bows and arrows, knives, and hatchets 


Indians 
toward the 


on 


not 


into our settlement. We will treat 
them fairly; we wish to be their 
friends. 

SAMOSET — Samoset tell Indians. 
Bring Squanto to see you. Squanto 
will talk for Samoset and Indians. 


Ugh! Ugh! 


What teachers say about 
CANTILEVER SHOES 
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‘3 oclock 


school is out... 
and all’s well with my feet!” 


66 A scHooL TEACHER just can’t afford to be tired! Even 

though I stand for the better part of 5 hours, I must al- 

ways feel clear and fresh and comfortable. That is why I wear 

Cantilever Shoes. I wouldn’t wear any other shoes, even if I 
got them for nothing ! 

“These shoes are so comfortable, so wonderfully adaptable 
to standing and walking...and so good to look at--why 
shouldn’t I be happy with them ?” —Miss EVELYN KELLER. 
Because Cantilever Shoes are so comfortable, they are particularly appro- 
priate for teachers. Their flexible shank supports the foot without binding 
or restricting it. Their straight inner line gives ample room for the foot. 
The heel fits snugly. There is comfort from the first step on. 


The new fall styles are particularly smart. Come and see them. Look 
in the telephone book for the address of the Cantilever Store nearest to 
you, or write to Cantilever Sales Corporation, 410 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A series of Six Instructive Foot-Health Charts 
ital 
ments, 


The Educational Department of the 
Cantilever Corporation is offering a 
series of six new wall charts on Foot 
Health. These charts tell about 
the structure of the foot, teach what 
harm wrong shoes can do and point 
out the characteristics of 
a good shoe. They have 
been prepared by med- 
ical experts. 

More and more teach- 
ers are using them to 


importance since many ail- 

many hours of discomfort 
and pain may be the result of im- 
properly shod feet. 

If you wish these charts, just fill 
out the coupon below and we will 
send the material to the 
Cantilever Store nearest 
to you. If there is no 
store near you we will 
mail you the charts di- 
rectly. Reprints of these 












guide their pupils to- rs | charts will be sent for 
wards a proper under- = | | your pupils if you wish. 
. ‘ 
standing of foot hygiene. y t You are under no obli 
It is a health subject of CAN gation. 
—= aacnh suPrcaRT 


CANTILEVER SALES CORPORATION, 410 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Please send me your six Foot-Health Charts to the You 
advise me where and when to call for these charts 


nearest Cantilever dealer will 


Also please send reprints for pupils 
Teacher's name 


Address... 


Name of School 
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Children 


enjoy this story 


of how 


Royal Baking Powder is made 


’ eo . 1 

| | one of the simple st to tell—and 
one of the most fascinating. The 
ry ens on the sunny vineyard 


! 
1 ft rrance where, every autumn, 


t f love purpl grapes are 
produced. 

Warm ft mm the suns! ine, the grapes 

» Into pre es where the juice 1S €X- 


gently, so the flavor will not 


tracted 


be spoiled by crushed seeds. Then, in 


great clean vats, the juice 1s stored in 


inde reround ce llars to await tl e 


vonderful process of crystallization. 


Tiny at first—crystals of fruit acid 


gradually form. The longer the juice 


tands and the cooler it becomes, the 
larger the crystals grow. They have 
the same beautiful purple color and 
le same rich fragrance as the grapes. 


j 


ese purple crystals come to Amer- 


where many washings change 


them to a pure white. 





These snowy cry stals, ground into 
powder, at last become the Cream of 


Tartar which Royal Baking 


Powder is always made. 


with 


It is this Cream of Tartar which 
makes foods baked with Royal lighter, 
more 


“ae : 
wholesome—more delicious 


FREE: The “Royal Baking Guide,” 
containing the complete story of 
Cream of Tartar, 100 calorie portion 
chart, and many delicious recipes 





Educational Department L 

The Royal Baking Powder Co., 

118 East 42nd Street, New York 

Please send me, free, copies of the 
“Royal Baking Guide" for distribution 
to pupils 





Name 


Name of Schoo! Grade 
School Address 
City State 




































Pure Linen Glass Towels 








No.566 — Excellent quality Linen Glass T"! 
(loth with fast colored woven checks in Raug 
“reen, Gold « akes these attrac ric 
tive towes med ends may be thr 
blanket ever designs are D 
tamped mostly for simple outline stitch- f 

ery. Superior to cotton, will leave no lint 

The wearing and laundering qualities of for 
the t s are unusual. Each towel is We 


~ wel 
sbout 16x30 inches $100 
set of 3, postpaid l 
Price each (State Initials) 39c 
Sufficient Boilproof Cotton to embroider 
set 20¢ extra 


hart included FREE. 
Write for your FREE copy 


today! 


pecial price, 


Sizes &\4 


Breezee, 


Color and lesson « Mistery, 


quality 


















WE HAVE PAID 


Our 30th Anniversary Cat 
tional col 


sually complete catalog. 


Towels and A 





America’s Greatest Full 


Fashioned Hosiery Value 
No. 4338—These special value Service 
Weight hose will enable one to be well 
dressed and still maintain an economi- 
cal budget. 

ve pure Silk which is knit in a fine 42 
» the garter top insures great 
s. Genuine full fashioned 
ighout for perfect 

ible garter top as well as slipper 
ot of reinforced mercerized cotton 
extra wear. 


guarantee every pair to be perfect 
in workm 


Our exceptionally low price will win new 
friends fo 


Latest popular colors to choose from: 
by ‘bh 2 


Tan, Crystal Beige, Misty Morn, Lt. Gun- 
metal, al 


Special price per pair postpaid 


State COLOR and SIZE when ordering. 


lor pages and me 


Stamped Goods 
Luncheon Sets 
Pillow Cases 


Claly 


‘Pure Silk. 
: l FASHIONED 


HOSIER 





shapeliness, 


mship and wearing qualities. 


t our hosiery department. 
9, 9%, 10 





At phere, pagne, 
Pearl Blush, Afternoon, Sun 


so White. Our regular $1.39 


98c 
ALL POSTAGE FOR 30 YEARS 


alog has been enlarged toa ninety-page book. Addi- 


w sections such as gifts and pocketbooks, newly 


designed, attractive stamped goods and ready made apparel make an unu- 


The list below briefly outlines the two sections. 


Ready-to-Use 
Gifts and Pocket Books 
Silk Hosier. 


ns 
Women's and Childeen's Dresses + AS 
Sash Curtains 
room Sets 
Dining Room Sets 


Books and Merchandise Shipped Only Within the U.S. 


Wash Frocks 
Infants’ and Children's Wear 
Linen Tablecioths 
Ruffled and Panel Curtains 


ICK HERRSCHNER !NC 


So. Ashland 





4dve., CHICAGO 


1929 









the Pilgrims silently 


the study of the remaining colonies 


explaining his beliefs to Puritans at 


pleading with the king for the release 
of poor debtors. 
tions were simple and not very long; 
yet they helped greatly to impress 
history facts upon the minds of the 
pupils. 


colonies 
graphed outline map. 
studied a colony, the pupil put in the 
name of the colony, and the name and 


of all the thirteen colonies, the pupils 
were 
was a check on spelling the names 
of the colonies, and then each pupil 
was required to write a comprehen- 
sive account of the founding of one 
colony. 
choose their colony, they each drew 


slips of paper on which were numbers 
from one to thirteen. A 


else in the class has read and enjoyed | 
it. With this idea in mind, I decided 
to try the following plan: 
child had finished reading a book, he| 


November 1929 


(He 


rises stoically and stalks away, 
vatching his de- 


The School Lunch 


fure.) (Continued from page 66 


OTHER ACTIVITIES Have some water boiling in a large 
saucepan. Break the spaghetti in 


two-inch pieces and put it into the 


Some of the scenes dramatized in 


were: Penn’s treaty with the In-| boiling water. Add three table- 
dians, the Dutch buying Manhattan | Spoons of ‘salt. Cook the spaghetti 
from the Indians, Roger Williams) twenty minutes; drain it and ru 


cold water over it. 

To make the sauce: Wash th 
liver and put it into boiling water i: 
a saucepan. Let it cook fifteen min- 
utes; then put it through a food 
chopper. Cut the onion in small 
pieces, break up the bay leaves, and 
tie the onion and bay leaves in a 
piece of cheesecloth. Open the cans 
of tomatoes and put them through a 
strainer. Grate the cheese. Put the 
butter into a saucepan. Add the to- 
mato juice and the bag of onion and 


town meeting, and Oglethorpe 


These dramatiza- 


During the study of the original 
each pupil had a mimeo- 
As the class 


date of the first settlement and of | >@y leaves, and let the mixture cook 
other important settlements slowly for twenty minutes. Remove 
the cheesecloth bag, and add the 


When the class concluded the study 


chopped liver and grated cheese. Stir 
to combine. Add the pepper and one 
tablespoon of salt. 

Add the sauce to the spaghetti, 
and reheat the product. 


tested on them. First, there 


SCALLOPED CABBAGE 
Instead of having the pupils . 

. pul (Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
| each) 


number from a box containing 


Re cipe 


numbered 6 tablespoons salt 





list of the thirteen colonies had been 12 pounds cabbage (about 4 large 
written on the blackboard and a map heads) 
lowered over it. When the m: ee 10 quarts boiling water 
owe rea over It. é 1en € map wa: | 1 cup butter 
raised, each pupil took as his topic 1 cup flour 
the colony having the number that| 2 quarts milk 
corresponded to the number that he ‘4 teaspoon pepper 
held 1 quart soft bread crumbs (about 
eee one-third loaf) 
: : ° Utensils Needed 
Stimulating Interest in — 


large dish pan 

tablespoon 

bread knife 

twelve-quart saucepan 
three-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

large dripping 
baking dishes 


Books 
By Mary Walsh 


HILDREN are anxious to read a 
book if they know that someone | 


~— 


pan, or several 
When a 
Put cold water into a dish pan and 


was to write a brief summary of it| add two tablespoons of salt. Cut 
on a small card. These cards were| the cabbage in pieces suitable t 
filed in the library. Now, when a| Serve, removing the hearts. Let the 


child goes to the library, he may read| cabbage stand in the salt water for 
what his classmates have to say about | 4 half hour. 
the books he sees there. 


(The salt draws out 
(Continued on page 98) 











eA Famous 


WING Piano 
$275 


FREE TRIAL 
TILL FEBRUARY! 


Direct from Factory 
We Pay All Freight 


or its rich inspiring tone perfected by 
three generations of the Wing family 
Save $100 to $300 at our direct- 


No Money 


B79 
Dews Only $12 


a Month 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Style 12, $275 
Genuine Mahogany Case, Ivory Keys 
Full 88 notes—4 ft. bigh 
$12 Monthly Terms 


during 60 years. 
from-factory price. Easy terms. 
40-year guarantee. 40,000 in use. 30 styles of 
Pianos, Players and Grands. Return at our expense 
if not satished. Write Today for “The Book of Com- 
plete Information about Pianos” agd our offer Free! 
61st 


Reanded WING & SON Year 


Dept. 38-28, 13th Street and 9th Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
Candy Gifts 


for Your Pupils 


Of course you want to give each of your 
pupils a Christmas gift. Here is something 
different that every child will like. At the 
same time these attractive candy novelties 
are not a great drain on your pocketbook. 


Candy Nov- 
elty Watch 

Flavored with 
Hershey’s 
Chocolate. An 
exact repro- 
duction of a 
large pocket 
watch. Hands 
and numerals 
embossed in f 
red. Wrapped 

in gold or silver 
foil, assorted. 
Carten of 24 
will make 24 
children happy, 
postpaid $1.20. 





Chocolate Train 


Engine and 2 coaches, wrapped. 
long. 


10 inches 
Carton of 24 trains, postpaid $1.20. 


Handsome Decorated Packages 





Metal Cornucopia 


Embossed silver printed in sev. 
eral brilliant colors with pictures 
of Christmas Trees and Santa 
Claus. 7% inches long with silk 
tape hanger. Very attractive and 
an ideal Christmas gift contain- 
ing delicious pure cream candy 
Special Christmas shapes. Packed 
12 to a carton, price $1.20 post- 
paid 


Handsome Aeroplane 
Package 





Printed in bright 
colors — size 6x § 
inches, containing 
delicious candy 
aeroplanes made 
in assorted colors. 
An ideal Christ- 
mas gift, since 
everyone is so interested in 
Packed twenty-four to a 
$1.20 postpaid. 





aeroplanes. 


carton, price 


Mother Goose Package 


An exact reproduction of a shoe, and printed 
Mother 


in full color. Filled with 
characters flavored with 
Hershey's Chocolate. 
Mother Goose verse on 
the back. 6 inches long 
and 4 inches high. Car- 
ton of 12 packages a 
delightful gift for 12 
children, 
postpaid, 
$1.20. 


Goose 










Christmas Special 

A 5 pound box of butter creams in assorted 
flavors and colors for Christmas Gifts include 
—Snow Men, Drums, Sleighs, Reindeer,Santa 
Clauses, Holly Leaves, Christmas Bugles and 
many other designs, for $1.50 postpaid. 
Packed in each box are 40 glassine bags ap- 
propriately printed in Christmas designs — 
making 40 attractive candy gifts in each 5 
pound box. 
Mail your order now so you will be sure to 
have the gifts in time. When you see how 
attractive they are, you or your teacher 
friends may want to order more. Candy is 
shipped promptly with postage paid if you 
send cash with order. Or, we will ship 

. D.—you pay the postman the regular 
price plus postage. Send in your order today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


NOTE—On all orders for $5.00 or over, a 
special discount of 10% will be allowed. If 
you are interested in becoming our agent in 
your locality write us for special offer. 
THE CINCINNATI CANDY COMPANY 
12th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fanciful Stories to Read 
or Tell 
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See 
Conti ed from page 65) | °,¢ . 
a ] \ 
precious stones. The horses bore 
richly embroidered velvet saddle- 


cloths deep-hung with golden fringe, | 
and shining gems on the bridle} 
reins flung their rays of light 
abroad. 

A mother held her little child aloft , 


so that he might see the company 
of knights. 

“Mark how the white plume 
waveth,” she said, “above that 


charger’s bridle. The rider is a lad 
no bigger than thy eldest brother. 
Surely this is his first quest.” 

“Mother,” said an older child, 
tugging at her elbow, “Mother, | 
say, look you at the one who cometh 
last of all. He seemeth but ill-fitted 
for the journey.” 

A shout of laughter rose as the 
last rider came in sight; and surely 
it was small wonder. His steed was 
old and lean of rib; his armor dull 
and rusty. No pennon floated from 
his heavy and on his rusty 
shield no eye could read the quarter- 
ings. The strange knight rode with 
visor down and answered not with 
word or look the crowd which jeered 
and mocked him. 

“Gramercy, ‘tis surely a doughty 
knight!” shouted a burly peasant. 
“My good staff were a better weapon 
than that rusty lance he beareth.” 


lance, 


“The court fool, perhaps,” said 
the charcoal burner, “who rideth 
thus but in jest.” 


“Whoever it be,” said the brawny 
smith, “he will be well vanquished 


ere he lifteth his lance. No man 
could fight with weapons such as 
that.” 


With backward looks and merry 
gibes the crowd broke up and drifted 
back to field and cottage, where they 
soon forgot the Knight in Rusty 
Armor. 


Days passed, and the word went 

round again that the knights were 
returning from the quest. Strange 
tales were told of the Knight in 
Rusty Armor, who, alone, unknown, 
and so poorly armed, had slain in 
single combat the mighty enemy 
when all the rest had failed. Now 
the knights were returning and still 
no one had learned the name of the 
mysterious champion. 
Up the dusty road trooped the 
|people to the Square of the Market 
Cross. Shouts and clamor filled the 
air as the knights came clattering 
over the cobblestones and reined in 
their pawing steeds. A herald rode 
by at a gallop, shouting, “Make way 
for the King!” and soon the royal 
train appeared. 

The knights slipped from their 
and knelt before the King. 
As they raised their visors, a mur- 
mur grew to a roar of joy and as- 
tonishment, for the Knight in Rusty | 
Armor was the King’s own son, | 
come back victorious from his 
maiden quest. 

Proudly the King bade the boy 
arise. 

“Well hast thou acquitted thyself, 
my son,” quoth he, “and well indeed 
hast thou proved that ‘tis the 
knight and not his weapons that | 
wins the victory.” 


| 


horses 
































The modern idea of 
teaching health 


THE MORE specific you are in classroom 
instruction regarding diet and health the 
more lasting the impression. Kellogg’s service 
has been prepared for teachers with this 
thought in mind. 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition... 
Special Diets... Every-day cookery... Lecture 
demonstrations on diet and health... Wall 
Chart—“The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes” 


Investigate this Kellogg service now. Mail 
the coupon. 





FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn 

Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat 

Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—also 
Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


grade or High School. 
Name 


Address 














Gifts, Bridge Prizes, 
Gay Playthings 
and 
Home Decorations 


Cabinets, book-shelves, wall 
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Without extra cost to you. 


iven/ Send coupon for details of 


: laques, hanging helves, 
our amazing new plan, It tells you how Saceaite Saskete, new 
to get a big assortment of beautiful gift- bases, lamp shades, table 

runners, beautiful bits of 


y 
Or/¥% 
i 
$i) 

; & . 


wares worth $63.10 when decorated— 
without a cent of extra cost, 


Want Some Money? 


. ; 
Here’s a wonderful way to get it 

Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. 

It tells all about our new methods of art- Wk 

decoraiion, art treatment and how any- ie t Members Say 

body can learn without previous train- (= oe wae pad ie 

ing or experience. It contains page Ae 8. A. Pressip-Werth 

Pal. ggg og : Ngee ; arolina. 

after page of handsome color illus- Words cannot express my 

trations of what you can make and supgecintion Sor this epper- 
: alge tunity. It seems as tho 

sell. You can make good money gm Bg A 

and this book is FREE. Our || of beauty.’—Miss Zeldamae 

system is amazingly easy to || Seek Nebraska. 

learn and the profits are larger 

than in almost any other busi- 


etched copper, batik drapes, 
lovable little playthings, pic- 
ture frames and endless va~ 
rieties of similar things. 
Think of the fun of decorat- 
ing them, and then having 
ready buyers for them—right 
at home—at a good profit. 


READ 


“Have already made a num- 
ber of pretty things for my 
house outside of paying for 


- my course. I feel that it is 

ness. You can produce beauti- — Wine 
. * to = = * . ime | 
ful finished art objects almost || {iste - a 


ans—Texas. 
“I am perfectly fascinated 
with my Fireside work, and 
have made over six hundred 
dollars on it.’’"—-Mrs. John 
Farrar—Ohio. 
“IT have made and sold over 
a thousand parchment 
shades in the past eight 
months’’—Mrs. George 
Temple—Minnesota. 
“I have sold my things 
faster than I have been 
able to decorate them, 
and thoroughly enjoy 
the work.”—Mrs. 
Charles H. Reynolds 
Florida. 


from the beginning. You don’t have to 
know how to draw or haveany experience, 

Begin making money now. All supplies are 
sent by us with the instructions and many 
have made $25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work 
for their own amusement. 
i Either way, pleasure or profit, 
it's the most delightful home 
work you canimagine. Write 
now for your copy of this val- 

uable book; it's FREE, 


7? FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 10-S, Adrian, Mich, 
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FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
‘| Dept. 10-8, Adrian, Mich. 4 
Tell me how to get the Big Giftware As- 
sortment, the Complete Artist Outfit, 
Privilege of Fireside Membership, and 
your Money making plan on easy basis. 
This information is FREE. 


Address 





| |wam-shaped protectors. 





City.. .... State. soe nm Za 
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Native 
SOUTH AFRICA 


OUTH AFRICA 
one of the most 
modern and progressive 
sections of the world... 
luxurious hotels and rail- 
roads, delightful golf and 
yachting clubs, superb 
motor roads, and all the 
comforts and conven- 
iences of modern civil- 


is 





/ en re 
SE + 0s A native witch doctor giving a “treatment” 
But there is also the immensely picturesque native side of South Africa, 
so alluring to the tourist... the quaint kraal life . . wild war 
dances .. . weird age-old tribal customs .. . the dignified Zulu chief 
and his retinue of dusky wives . . . Stalwart warriors with their spears, 
shields, and knobkerries . . . the primitive musical instruments .. . 
the women’s fantastic headdresses . . . the superstitious mummery of 
the witch doctor. ‘ 


And all this within easy access for the tourist, as are all the other 
matchless wonders of South Africa... great Victoria Falls, the an- 
cient Ruins of Zimbabwe, the Kimberley Diamond Fields and the mile- 
deep Rand Gold Mines, the vast Kruger Big Game Preserve, the 
Magic Cango Caves, the “Cape Beautiful” and many other wonderful 
features of this South African land of charm, contrast, mystery... . 
and an ideal climate. 


Send for illustrated travel literature and booklet ED3 to 


SOUTH AFRICA TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 657, 11 Broadway New York City 
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Feeding the Birds 


(Continued from page 62) 


branches, among which you may also 
hide bright winter berries. Pour a 
mixture of melted suet or lard, 
chopped nuts, corn meal, grated car- 
rot or apple, and such bird dainties, 
over the branches. 

Perhaps it would be well to turn 
our attention to those birds who eat 
seeds alone. In general, these hardy, 
cheery little creatures seem well able 
to take care of themselves, but the 
tree and song sparrows, juncos, snow 
buntings, and in some districts pos- 
sibly the quaii, will undoubtedly pat- 
ronize a lunch counter in your garden 
or field. All that is needed is a small 
| Space swept clear of snow and shel- 
tered by grain shocks or bean poles 
| with the vines hanging, tied together 
at the top, wigwam fashion. The 
opening should face south. A few 
boards placed together will make a 
fair substitute if the more natural 
shocks or poles are not available. If 
the floor of the feeding station is 
built above ground level, it will be 
less likely to encourage thieving 
rodents. 

Now we have lunch counters in 
tree branches and crevices, on logs, 
in coconuts, on shelves, and in wig- 
Suppose you 
see what ideas of your own you can 
work out in making bird feeding 
| stations. 

A moving counter—one that can 
be drawn day by day, as the birds 
get accustomed to it, from a tree or 
post toward the house, perhaps even 
up to the window itself—will pro- 
vide an unusually good opportunity 
for bird study. To make this you 
will need a pair of pulleys, some 
strong wire, some string, and a food 
shelf of the kind first described. 

Next to be considered in the win- 
ter feeding of birds is their water 
supply. If you live in a locality 
where the winters are so severe as 
to cause rapid freezing, you will find 
this no easy matter. Do the best 
you can, however, by regularly filling 
the fountains, or whatever receptacle 
you use, with warm water. The 
container should have a depth of 
only a few inches, a gradual slope, 
and shallow, roughened edges. The 
bottom should also be roughened, or 
|small stones set in it. If possible, 
water fountains, since they are often 
used by the birds as baths, should be 
placed near shrubbery or some such 
shelter where the birds can pop in 
and out at will. They are less able 
to fly from prowling enemies when 
their feathers are wet. A sawed-off 
tree stump, hollowed out for a pan, 
is a pleasingly natural drinking 
fountain or bath. The sunken con- 
crete pool, ideal under certain condi- 
tions, should not be used except in 
park areas, large estates, or bird 
sanctuaries. 

Now we come to the problem of 
cats. It is more than likely that you 
possess one, and that you have 
learned before this of his very re- 
grettable habit of bird-catching. One 
of the best ways of protecting your 
bird friends is to place a wide piece 
of sheet metal, either collar fashion 
or funnel-shaped, about six feet or 
more from the ground on all tree 
trunks or other supports used in con- 
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eyes you 


envy 


| Those eyes on the screen that yoy 
so enviously admire owe much, 
their beauty to Murine. Stars loy 
ago discovered that it not only 
keeps eyes clear and sparkling by 
alee them look much larger! 

Murine contains no belladony 
or other harmful ingredients, 


FRE Ask at any beauty parlor 


or barber shop for a free 
application of Murine, 


RIN 






















send to us with your name and 
address and we will mail you 


absolutely FREE. 
Dale Mfg. Co., Dept. H-16, Providence, R.l. 








Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


Moderate prices. Ask for 
b the loan of Portfolio of samples, 
4 HAUSLER & CO.,314 Bye tt. e. 
. Washington, b. C. 

















JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


INVESTMENTS 
and WORRY | 


OUR happiness now and in the future, 
depends largely on freedom from 
worry about money. 

The first step toward this end is, of 
course—Thrift and Saving. The next is 
the sound investment of these savings. 

There are many sound commercial in- 
vestments; but the soundest of them 
requires investigation, forethought and 
supervision. 


There is one form of investment that 
requires none of these things. ‘The check 
arrives in time and that is all you have to 
think about. 

This safe and sure investment is AN | 
ANNUITY— a bulwark against Time and | 
Change—against the day of weakened | 
judgment. 


1 





Every investor should put some of his 
savings into Annuities. 

We shall be glad to send you our booklet 
covering this subject, on request. 





Inquiry Bureau 





=a TT 
Lire INSURANCE COM 
ar BosTON. MASSACHUSEITS 

| 197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Please send me your booklet, “Life !n- 


comes Through Annuities.” 


I enclose 2c to cover postage. 


BBB 0B o.cccvcescecescscsesecsescedeccevcncscensssssenner™ 
N.L. al 
* OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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rection with your feeding stations. 
hile your particular cat is well fed 








sploring in the morning. 
Qne word more. 


pefore they need to use them. 





Great Characters in 
American History 

(Continued from page 59) 
banks. Years 


national later, 


nd therefore less likely to go bird- 
hunting, it is wise, in addition, 
icorate him with a collar of bells, 
yeep him in at night, and see that he 
has a good breakfast before he goes 


to 


Be sure to get 
your feeding stations out early, be- 
fore the natural food supply begins | 
to fail, so that the birds may become 
yeustomed to their presence, even 


he 


fought for and obtained the passage 


> 
> 


he had ever opposed them. 


regular term. 


house of Congress. 


Congress. 


House of Representatives. 


the reins 


enced members aside. 


of a bill providing for the chartering 
of such institutions, regretting that 


When Clay’s term in the Senate 
was over, he declined election for the 
He decided that if he 
should resume his public services, he 
would ask for election to the lower 
When his inten- 
tion became known, he was elected 
ly his district as a representative to 


When Congress convened in De- 
ember, 1811, Clay, although a new 
member, was elected Speaker of the 
At that 
time young men in Congress took 
in their own hands and 
thrust the older and more experi- 
These young 
representatives were dissatisfied with 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 


the manner in which our diplomatic 


affairs with Great Britain and 
France had been conducted. They 
were determined to declare war 


against Great Britain. For this rea- 
son they chose Henry Clay as their 
Speaker. 

Clay, as the Speaker of the House, 
so arranged the committees that his 
war measures were put through 
without a hitch. The pressure 
brought to bear by Congress upon 
the president, James Madison, was 
so strong that he fell in line for war. 
In June, 1812, war was declared.. 

Although England was struggling 
in a death grip with Napoleon at the 
time Clay forced a declaration of 
war against her, she was more than 
a match for the United States, both 
on land and sea. An American reg- 
ular army had been provided for, 
but it was almost impossible to 
raise. Our war power at sea had 
been neglected, and only a remnant 
of the navy built up during John 
Adams’ administration 
Clay had championed the cause of 
an adequate and efficient navy, but 
to no purpose. Everyone seemed to 
be assured that the war would be 
fought on land. Yet, as it turned 
out, had it not been for our small 
navy, the United States would have 
been compelled to sign a dishonor- 
able peace. 

In 1814, Great Britain agreed to 
open negotiations for peace. Both 
Great Britain and the United States 
appointed peace commissioners to 
meet at Ghent, Belgium. John Quincy 
Adams, Albert Gallatin, James A. 








. Geography 


. Domestic Science 


Exhibit 


remained. | 








lithographed in sepia and in full 


color. They are pierced at top 


center for convenience and pack- | 


ed in a sturdy manila envelope 

with suggestions for their use. 
The coupon below will bring 

you this unusual Exhibit with- 

out cost to yourself. And we'll 

include an interesting booklet on 

“Scientific Coffee Brewing,” to- 

gether with a number of novel 

coffee recipes. 

BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN 

COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 

64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send 
free Coffee School Exhibit. 


me your 


Name.. 


Address 
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a A NUMBER of well-known edu- 

AN cators collaborated to prepare 

ind this attractive Coffee Exhibit. 

ned It is appropriate for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, but it 

his | may be employed in the upper 
grades and high school. 

Jet It tells the story of coffee 
from tree to cup. Geography 
comes to life in pictures of 
coffee cultivation in Brazil—in 
charts that show clearly where 

the world’s coffee is produced 
and consumed. The History of 
Coffee is the story of civilization 

> for the last five hundred years. 
There’s practical Domestic 
Science in the explanation of 

* correct coffee brewing and its 
dietetic values. 

The Exhibit consists of fifteen 
heavy white cards (size 11x84), 
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A PERFECT project for 





ov CAN’r do a more wonderful 
thing for the children than 
teach them health. And among all 





the lesson projects, we believe you 
will find this one delightful. It is to 
give the children a copy of these 
perfectly balanced menus for break- 





| 


fast, dinner and supper for one 
day. Let them cut out and paste 
the white slips on colored paper for 
a booklet gift to their mothers, 
Then let them also cut out and 
paste on succeeding pages the 
starred recipes which we will send, 
|as many copies as you need, so that 
‘each child can have a full set. 

All this is fun for the children! 
Then if the menus and recipes are 
actually used in the home, there’s 
| the assurance that for one day, at 
| least, the child will be getting a bal- 
anced diet—a quart of milk, two 
| vegetables, fruits, eggs, cereals, a 
| little meat and butter. 

Naturally sugar is important in 
this program, as it is in any pro- 
gram that provides for well-bal- 
anced, well-flavored food. A little 
sugar with the cereal, the fruit, in 


the cocoa... in the sweet desserts 





| (these lessen the desire to eat 


| between meals). Also a dash of 





sugar counts with the vegetables, 
since the discovery has been made 
that a little sugar does away with 
the blandness of a vegetable’s fla- 
vor without making it taste sweet. 

Send for the recipes. You may 
The 


servings are unusual, and their fla- 


want to try them yourself. 


vors combine with the other flavors 
on the program. Be sure to tell how 
many sets you want. The children 
might get started now on making 
this menu-recipe booklet as a Christ- 
food 
good health. The Sugar Institute, 
129 Front Street, New York City. 


mas gift. Good 


promotes 


For children and grown-ups 


BreakFast (warming and awakening) 
Hot Wheat Cereal with Sliced Apples, 
a little Sugar, and Cream 
*Mushrooms with Bacon Buttered Toast 
Hot Cocoa 


LUNCHEON (nourishing and good) 
Hot Celery Bouillon 
*Popcorn-and-Egg Balls 
*Egg shirred with Tomatoes 
*Beet Salad *Cottage Cheese Dressing 
Milk Cinnamon-and-Sugar Cookies 


Dinner (quick to prepare, sure to please) 
“Rice Mold filled with Chopped Chicken 
Gravy, and Tomato Sauce 
*Stewed Spinach 
Brown Bread and Butter 
*Orange “Pie” with *Frozen be 8 
Cream Milk 
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Modern 


Christmas Gifts 


that delight your friends 
- ++ yet treat your 


pocketbook gently 


i F TS that are 


new, charming, smart, original, 
up-to-the-minute. Gifts that 
Daniel Low buyers searched the 
world to find for you. 


N overres 


fine leather goods, men’s gifts, 
pewter, table silver, costume 
jewelry, diamonds. Gifts for ev- 
eryone that anyone can afford. 


S.. THOUSAND 
gifts to choose from. Free de- 
livery anywhere — attractively 


wrapped and boxed. 


( atanoc 


and advance booklet of Christ- 
mas Cards and gifts are free. Use 
them—buy at your desk—right 
at home—the easy way—saves 
time and fatigue of Christmas 


shopping. 


_ for our 


new 160-page Christmas Catalog 
also advance booklet of Christ- 
mas Cards and newest small 
gifts. They bring the world’s 
smartest gifts to you. 






23 pug wo) 
j Gifts foo pe Watches } 
20 pages penne 
Little G Co Jewelry \ 
! Original 18 pages of 
f No Fine ¥ 
| Gifts for the eather Goods 
t H. Pewte r 
I Toilet ang ying Cards 


| Table Sil, Gift w rappings | 
= Stee a =a 


Mail Coupon Below Today 


Daniel Low’s 
Gifts for G2 years 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
219 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Here's my address. I'd like to try the easy 
way this year. Please send me your 24-page 
advance bookiet of Christmas Cards and 
Newest Small Gifts by return mail, and 
your 160 page catalogue just as soon as 
published, November 1st, 


————————E 


Address 


City . State ——s 
seeseeesPlease Print Name and Addresyseeeese 
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Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jonathan 


Russell were the American commis- | 
A treaty was finally drawn 


sioners. 
up and signed by the commissioners. 
Considering all the circumstances, 


this treaty constitutes the greatest | 
victory ever won by American di- | 


plomacy. Clay is entitled to the 
lion’s share of credit. 

When James Monroe became pres- 
ident, Clay expected to become Sec- 
retary of State, but the president 
gave that office to John Quincy 
Adams, offering Clay another Cabi- 
net position, which he very prompt- 
ly refused. Clay’s disappointment 


over the loss of the office of Secretary 


of State was keen. He considered 


the place as a stepping stone to the | the 


presidency. 

Clay was always a stanch friend 
of the Union, and never failed to 
raise his voice against any tendency 
toward nullification or secession. 
This led him to seek out means of 
pacifying both slave-holding and free 
states whenever their views clashed 
in the halls of Congress. In 1819, 
when Missouri asked for admission 
to the Union as a slave state, she was 
bitterly opposed by the free states 
in Congress. Clay worked out a plan 
under which the state was admitted 
in 1821. This plan was known as the 
Missouri Compromise. 

Clay was a candidate for president 
in 1824. He was opposed by John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, and 
W. H. Crawford. The electoral vote 
was as follows: Jackson 99; Adams 
84; Crawford 46; Clay 37. Since no 
one had a majority, the election went 
to the House, which, according to the 
Constitution, had to make its choice 
from among the three highest candi- 
dates. That left Clay out of consid- 
eration. Clay’s influence in the 
House was such that it was known 
that whomsoever he favored would be 
the next president. All three candi- 
dates zealously courted his favor. 
Prior to the voting in the House, the 
papers published a letter, claiming to 
be from a member of Congress, ac- 
cusing Adams and Clay of a “corrupt 
bargain,” under which Clay was to be 
made Secretary of State in return 
for his support of Adams. It is now 
clear that this letter was a political 
ruse to prevent Clay from support- 
ing Adams, but it failed. Clay sup- 
ported Adams and he was elected 
president. Adams was not lacking 
in courage, for he promptly offered 
the office of Secretary of State to 
Clay. Clay, after considering the 
matter for a time, accepted. 

In 1829, Adams was defeated for 
re-election by Andrew Jackson. Clay 
resigned his office as Secretary of 
State and retired to his estate at 
Ashland, determined to remain in 
retirement. However, on a business 
trip through Tennessee and Ohio, he 
was greeted everywhere with an ova- 
tion. Visions of the White House 
rose before his ambitious gaze and 
he formed a determined resolution to 
achieve that great goal. There was 
a vacancy in the Senate from his 
state and he sought and obtained the 
place. He believed that a seat in the 
Senate would afford him a better 
vantage point from which to launch 
his thunderbolts against “Old Hick- 
ory,” then in the White House. 

The convention of the National 











Republican party selected Clay as its 
candidate for president in 1832, 
midst scenes of the wildest enthusi- 
asm imaginable. It was at this time 
that the Whig party was born out of 
the National Republican party. Again 
Jackson was the choice of the Demo- 
crats, and he defeated Clay over- 
whelmingly. 

Clay was not a candidate in 1836. 

In 1840, he was cheated out of the 
nomination, but in 1844 he was the 
Whig candidate. He was pitted 
against James K. Polk of Tennessee, 
the Democratic candidate. He was 
defeated by a small majority of the 
popular vote. 
His last bid for the presidency of 
United States was made in one 
of the greatest speeches of his life, 
in the old market house in Lexing- 
ton, November 13, 1847, when he 
had already passed the age of three 
score and ten. It was a stinging 
arraignment of Polk for bringing on 
the Mexican War. He closed his 
speech with a series of resolutions 
demanding the conclusion of the war. 
This speech was received with en- 
thusiasm, especially in the North. 
Had he been chosen as the Whig 
candidate, as he desired, his election 
to the presidency might have been 
accomplished. 

Henry Clay died in Washington, 
D. C., while still a member of the 
United States Senate, on June 29, 
1852. He was buried in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 94) 

any insects that might be lodged in 
the cabbage.) Have some water boil- 
ing in a saucepan. Put the cabbage 
into the boiling water. Add three 
tablespoons of salt when the cab- 
bage begins to boil, and cook it, un- 
covered, ten or twelve minutes. 
Drain off the water. 

Make a white sauce in a double 
boiler: Melt the butter, stir in the 
flour, and add the milk gradually, 
stirring to keep the mixture smooth. 
Add the remaining tablespoon of salt 
and the pepper, and cook the sauce 
until it has thickened and there is 
no taste of flour. 

While the sauce is cooking, cut the 
bread in small cubes and crumble it, 
using the crust. Put the cabbage 
into a dripping pan; pour the sauce 
over it, stirring it in. Sprinkle the 





_ bread crumbs over the top. Bake the 


cabbage in a moderate oven until the 
crumbs are nicely browned. 


Fruit SALAD 


(Twenty portions of one-fourth cup 
each) 


Recipe 


large heads lettuce 

No. 3 can sliced pineapple 
No. 3 can peaches 

No. 2% cans grapefruit 
can Royal Anne cherries 
oranges 

cup whipping cream 

4 cup mayonnaise 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

can opener 
large bowls 
strainer 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
small bowl 
egg beater 


Separate the lettuce and wash it. 


ee ed ee) 
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Writing 
a source of income that 
many teachers neglect 


ANY teachers who should |» 

writing never even try it be. 
cause they just can’t picture them. 
selves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabuloys 
stories about millionaire author 
that they overlook the fact tha: 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can oftey 
be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, article 
on home or business management. 
sports, travels, recipes, etc.—things 
that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. ; 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 
Cherry St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but 
one of many men and women trained 
by the Newspaper Institute of Amer. 
ica to make their gift for writing 
pay prompt dividends. She writes: 


“I have enjoyed the 
course very much ip. 
deed and wish to re 
port that I just sold 
a feature article for 
$40.00 to the Hearst 
Newspapers’ Sunday 
Supplement — the 
American Weekly 
Magazine.” 





of our student-members 
Drusilla Crank- 
28 Irving St., Cambridge, 
She writes: 


Another 
who tried is Mrs. 


shaw, 
Mass. 
“You can imagine how thrilled your 
over-fifty-year-old cub was when she 
opened her mail early this week to 
find a fifty dollar check for a descrip- 
tion of a trip which she took last 
August. I am very much pleased 
with the training your copy desk has 
given me.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica offers an intimate course in 
practical writing—a course as free 
from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a 
course as modern as the latest edi- 
tion of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments—just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropoli- 
tan daily. Your writing is individ- 
ually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 18 
years of newspaper experience be 
hind them are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathet- 
ic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you ar 
rapidly developing your own dis 
tinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—# 
quiring the same_ experience 
which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine 
articles, etc., attribute their success 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-mem- 
bers against wasting their time am 
money, we have prepared a uniqut 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tell 
you whether you possess the funds 
mental qualities necessary to sut 
cessful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagine 
tion, ete. You'll enjoy this t 
Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


’ 


Newspaper Institute of America, 


| 1776 Broadway, New York. 





Send me your free Writing Aptitude 1 
information on writing “| 
profit as promised in Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans—November. 


ur. | 
| FT } Capers 
(All correspondence confidential. 


men will call on you.) 
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A Health 
and Protective 
 Food-- 


Sauerkraut 


Mrs. Leona A. 
Malek—one of 
the outstanding 
Dietitians of the 
country. 





should come to mind as a health 

and protective food is Sauer- 
kraut. Almost since the memory of 
man Sauerkraut has been one of the 
recognized beneficial foods of the human 
race. In the light of modern scientific 
knowledge of dietetics, the respect for 
this health product has_ increased 
steadily.” 
The National Association of Kraut Pack- 
crs has cited in these columns the 
opinions of many world famous doctors 
and nutrition experts in praise of Sauer- 
kraut. Teachers will welcome the state- | 
ment above from one of the outstanding 
women dietitians of the country, Mrs. 
Leona A. Malek,—Prudence Penny of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
Mrs. Malek has made foods a specialty 
and talked of them in lectures, the press 
and over the radio. She has recognized 
the growing interest of women in Sauer- 
kraut, thousands of whom throughout the 
country because of its health and tasteful 
properties have added it to their home 
bills of fare. Mrs. Malek has encouraged 
this at every opportunity because of her 
belief in the virtues of Sauerkraut. She 
knows, too, the helpful work of teachers 
in spreading the gospel of proper foods 
for the young—their help in preventing 
malnutrition with its evil effects on 
student health and advancement. 
“To the family of moderate means,” adds 
this expert, “Sauerkraut has ever been a 
versatile friend. The chief cause of our 
susceptibility to colds is perhaps what the 
physicians would term ‘intestinal putrefaction’ 
Lactic ferments are of the greatest help in clean- 
ing up and preventing this condition. Sauer- 
kraut juice is teeming with the friendly lactic 
acid bacilli made to fight your health battles for | 
you. The value of Kraut will be recognized when | 
you think of the stabilizing food elements it 
contains. These are the vitamins and phosphor- 


66 O's of the very first foods that 











ous, lime, potash, iron and calcium.” 


These are among the ingredients needed for the 
young. 


Emblem of First Quality 


Be sure to look for 
the emblem on can or 
barrel when you buy. 
It is the mark of this 
Association and uar- 
antees First Quality 
Sauerkraut. 

Our booklet 
kraut as a Health 
tions f Food” contains quota- 
- S trom many authorities on this healthful 
ish, and gives 49 recipes for serving. Send for 
i. It's FREE. 





“Sauer- 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


15 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 





ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this Interesting Booklet FREE 


r—e—_—— or 
= 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 





copies of | 
peur free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
ood,” with new tested recipes. I am a | 


Please send me postpaid ............ 


| District No. 


teacher in School. 
Name | | 
Address F | | 
| City and State | 
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Wrap it in a clean towel to drain and | 
put it in a cool place to crisp. Open | 
the cans of pineapple, peaches, and 
grapefruit, drain off the juice, and 
put the fruit into a large bowl. Open 
the can of cherries, and drain off 
the juice. Pit the cherries and add 
them to the fruit in the bowl. Peel 
the oranges, removing all of the 
white membrane. Cut out the sec- 
tions carefully and save twenty of 
them for a garnish for the salad. 
Put the remaining sections into the 
bowl of fruit. Mix the fruit thor- 
oughly. ; 

Whip the cream stiff and stir in 
the mayonnaise. For each portion 
of salad place one-fourth cup of 
fruit on some lettuce leaves. Put 
one heaping tablespoon of dressing 
on each salad portion and garnish it | 
with a section of orange. 





SPANISH CREAM 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


2% quarts milk 

2 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
10 eggs 

1% cups sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 tablespoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed 


four-quart double boiler | 
tablespoon | 
large bowls 

measuring cup 

teaspoon | 





egg beater 
dripping pan, or twenty cups 


et et et DS 


Put the milk and gelatin into the | 
top part of a double boiler and scald 
them together. Thoroughly dissolve 
the gelatin. Break the eggs, and put 
the yolks into one bowl and the 
whites into another. Add the sugar 
and salt to the yolks and stir them to 
combine thoroughly. Add a little of 
the scalded milk, and stir. Pour this 
mixture into the scalded milk, stir- 
ring continually. Let it cook a few 
minutes, or until it has thickened a 
little. 

Beat the whites stiff, but not dry. | 
Remove the milk mixture from over 
the hot water, and stir in the vanilla. 
Stir in the beaten egg white until it 
is thoroughly combined. Rinse the 
dripping pan, pour in the Spanish 
cream, and put it in a cool place. 
When it is hard, cut it in twenty 
portions. If you used cups for mold- 
ing the cream, turn it out of the 
cups to serve. 

The following are the number of 
calories furnished by each item of 
the menus: 

Three-fourths cup string beans 
and tomatoes, about 155 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One-half cup canned pears, about 
35 calories. 

One cup mutton soup, about 189 
calories. 

One-half cup canned peaches, about 
50 calories. 











One cup spaghetti with tomato and 
liver sauce, about 360 calories. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped cab-' 
bage, about 322 calories. 

One-fourth cup fruit salad, about | 
190 calories. 

One-half cup Spanish cream, about 
182 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 





LIFEBUOY Health Project 


; 
This ‘Cleaner Hands"’ poster is 
easily made. Give each pupil two 
sheets of white drawing paper, one 
sheet of black mounting paper. 
Have the children spread their 
left hands on the white Paper, trace 
{ around with a pencil and cut 





GERMS : 


around the tracing. 
On the other sheet of white paper, 
the children draw free hand the slo- 
gan letters and cut them out. 
Hand and letters are then pasted 
on the black mounting paper as 
indicated in the illustration. 





GUARD HEALTH 


o help you encourage 





“Cleaner Hands”’ 


...a new idea in 


F you've ever despaired of mak- 
I ing children like health lessons; 
if you've ever felt that no amount 
of talking could impress upon them 
the importance of keeping hands 
clean to guard health—here’s good 
news for you! 

As makers of Lifebuoy Health 
Soap, we naturally take a great 
interest in health education. To 
help you stimulate in pupils a love 
of cleanliness, we have devised 
this interesting project. 


The idea is simple, practical, and 
sure to delight both you and the 
pupils. As described above, the 
children work out a “‘Cleaner 
Hands"’ poster. 


While they’re absorbed in their 
drawing, you can tell them how 
hands pick up germs everywhere 
and why it’s so vital to wash 
oftener, with a toilet soap like 


health education 


Lifebuoy—because its antiseptic 
lather gets rid of these unseen car- 
riers of disease. Children will re- 
spond like magic. Soon you'll no- 
tice that hands do look cleaner. 


Year after year, the nation-wide 
publicity campaigns of Lifebuoy 
instruct millions in the importance 
of washing hands often—especially 
after work or play, always before 
cating—and removing germs with 
this purifying toilet soap. Teachers 
in over 63,000 schools have taught 
children the Lifebuoy way to better 
health. Will you help, too? 


Try Lifebuoy yourself. You'll 
enjoy its mild, antiseptic lather 
that keeps complexions so healthy 
and clear. Prevents body odors, 
too. Its pleasant extra-clean scent, 
which vanishes as you rinse, tells 
you Lifebuoy purifies. 

LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


Removes Germs ~ 


SOAP 
Protects Health 
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America’s teachers are assisting 
the dentists in combating the modern 
plague of gum disorders 


Now they are instructing their children 
in the use of Sum massage 





‘\EACHERS continue 
to keep pace with the 
latest findings of the den- 
tal profession. And they 
are quick to adapt these 
discoveries, wherever 
possible, to the daily rou- 
tine of the class room. 
They realize how im- 
portant is the health of 
the gums to the oral wel- 
fare of their children. And 
they are teaching their 
children the way to in- 
sure firm and healthy 
gums in after years: the 
daily use of gum massage. 
We receive letters from 
all over the country tell- 
ing us how this splendidly 
unselfish work is being 








will get full value from this healthful practice. 


gum cells. It is the best 
safeguard against disease 
of the gums.” 


Teach your children this 
easy way to oral health 


Explain to your children 
the correct method of 
gum massage. Tell them 
to rub their gums from 
the base toward the teeth, 
inside and out, every time 
they brush their teeth. 
You will be doing them 
an invaluable service and 
you will go far toward 
assuring them a life free 
from dental worries—free 
from gum disorders. 


Explain carefully to your children the correct method of gum massage. Then they 7 7 7 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an 





performed. For example, 
a teacher in Ohio writes, “I am in 
charge of personal hygiene at this 
school. I aim to make clear in the oral 
hygiene lessons the importance of a 
gentle massage of the gums.” 

This work, duplicated as it is by that 
of thousands of other teachers, is of the 
greatest value to the health of the men 
and women of tomorrow. To quote from 
one dental authority, “If a man or 
woman reaches adult life with clean, 
healthy gums, he will probably keep them 
so for the remainder of his or her life.” 


Our everyday diet is 
the cause of gum disorders 

The soft, fibreless foods which comprise 
our daily fare give the gums no work, no 
exercise. Lulled into lethargy by this 
unhealthy life, the gums become soft, 
inactive, tender. They become possible 
breeding places for disease and infection. 

But tender and unhealthy gums are as 
unnecessary as they are undesirable. A 


gentle, regular massage of the gums with 
the tooth brush or with the finger will af- 
ford the exercise which they need so badly, 
and of which they are normally deprived. 
In the words of a dental specialist: 


**The rough, unprepared food of primi- 
tive man necessitated a vigorous and 
complete mastication, which meant that 
the vascular and nervous supply received 
continual stimulation. Massage stirs 
the circulation, invigorates the depleted 








Children like the soft, tender foods that deprive 
the gums of exercise and work. 


excellent dentifrice to as- 
sist you in teaching children this new 
habit of oral cleanliness. Not only is 
it often recommended by dentists to 
tone up the gums as well as to clean the 
teeth, but its refreshing flavor delights 
even children. And that, of course, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself if your tooth brush occasion- 
ally “shows pink”. But Ipana or n0, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-4 
day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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Try This /JVress Project 


I, PROBLEM: 
of Dress have been worn? 
1. In ancient times. p 1859 
2. In Greece and Rome. 

5827, 5900. 


. Hats. pp 2712, 5903. 
- Modern tendencies 
1861. 


eo 3-ew Se 


1862, 2139. 


Il, PROBLEM: What 
used in Clething? 
1. Cotton. p 1603. 


What kinds and forms 


pp 1860, 
. Development of trousers. p 1860. 
. Typical forms of dress during the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. p 1861. 
Boots and Shoes. pp 1861, 837. 

in dress. p 


. The dictates of fashion. pp 1861, 


materials are 


. RELATED PROJECTS: 
1 


2. Wool. p 6353. 
3. Silk. p 5381. 
4. Linen. pp 2204, 3449. 
5. Furs. p 2351. 


PROBLEM: What are the processes 
of manufacturing Clothing? 

1. Textiles. p 5776. 

2. Weaving. p 6233. 

3. Sewing. p 5323. 


. Adulteration of foodstuffs and 
clothing. 

2. Make a booklet on silk. 

3. Sheep raising and the importance 
of wool. 

4. Cotton and its importance in the 
clothing industry. 
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Conforming to  project- 
teaching and the newest 
ideas in educational meth- 
ods—THE WORLD BOOK 
has been endorsed by 
educators, librarians and 
authorities as the BEST 
reference encyclopedia for 
children of school age. Re- 
vised each year, frequently 
twice a year. 


THE WORLD BOOK alone pre- 
sents information in interesting 
STORY form, supplemented by 
Pictures, outlines, quiz-questions 
and lists of related subjects. It is 
‘merican, modern, and written in 


simple non-technical language ... . 
illustrated with maps, charts, etc.—-many in full color. Terms as low 


a 15 cents a day may be arranged. 


Le 
” 


10 volumes, 7000 pages, fully 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Organized Knowledge in Story, “Picture, Outline, 
Quiz-Question and ‘Related Subject Gorm. 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 East Erie St., Chicago, Tl. 


Teachers, and endorsed 
by leading Educators 


SWEEPING change has taken place in Project teaching! No 
7A longer is it necessary to spend hours and hours in the collection 
of material for projects. Neither is it necessary for a teacher 
to face her class with a project of whose interest and instructive ability 
she is doubtful. A brilliant group of educators, each a leader in his par- 
ticular field, has worked out and tested a great number of projects on 


school studies. Projects—which for interest, for ease of presentation, 
for results—are totally unlike anything you have tried before! 


Imagine having at your fingertips a host of projects as well developed as 
the splendid example at the left. Think of having fascinating, non-tech- 


This is the amazing WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia service which has 
made teaching (and learning) easier in 150,000 classrooms. 


Edited by Prof. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, the WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia occupies FIRST PLACE—not only in the hearts of 
teachers, but in the judgment of Lewis M. Terman, Jessie C. Fenton, 
Giles M. Ruch, Isadore Mudge and other leaders who have made educa- 
tional history in America. 


Hear the World “Book Man of the Air 


Every night, over a chain of nearly 100 independent stations, the 
WORLD BOOK Man broadcasts a fascinating series of questions and 
answers. This material makes interesting extra curricular work in science, 
public speaking, civics, geography, and history. Tune in—and try it. 


One Year’s PROJECTS FREE! 


50-cent Book of Projects sent with- 
out cost to those who ask for it 


Prof. O’Shea, with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, 
Chas. McMurry of Peabody College and Prof. Bagley 
of Columbia—has written a 68-page booklet “PROJ- 
ECTS AND PROBLEMS” containing many of the most 
successful projects ever presented in the classroom. 
Art, Geography, Science, Nature Study, Agriculture, 
History, Household Arts—and other studies are represented. This is 
the same 50-cent booklet which thousands of teachers have gladly 
bought. Yet it is now FREE to you—if you send the Request Slip be- 
low promptly. 














W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 
Dept. 911, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Publishers, THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Problems” for teachers’ use. 





(] Please send without obligation and postage-paid 68-page booklet “Projects and 


| Please send free and without obligation specimen pages of THE WORLD BOOK 


ew,casyPROJECT Method! | 


-Used by 150,000 
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} A PLAN FOR| 
1 Character 


/ 


Education 


ee 


So Education pushes forward with new ideas and ideals. 
Teach children to think correctly . . . teach them to serve 
cheerfully . . . teach them to /ive honestly. Teach them 
Social Attitudes and they will enjoy Reading; teach them 
Initiative and they will master Writing; teach them Industry 
and they will conquer Arithmetic. Develop Reliability, 
Obedience, Judgment, Punctuality, Initiative, Deportment, 
Industry, Social Attitudes, Self Control and Thrift... with 
the growth of character traits will come the growth of 
everything else worth-while. The three R's become by- 
products of a more significant educational ideal. 

So the attention of the educational world is focused on 
Character Education. And yet, its very scope, its human 
element, its moral issues, its departure from traditional 
rules of pedagogy have left Character Education with 
vigorous champions, ardent devotees ... andfewaccepted 
and practical plans for its specific application. 

For years we have studied this inspiring problem... to 
develop a sound and practical plan for teaching Char- 
acter Education in every school. Now it is ready. It is 
another Compton Contribution to educational progress. 
Its 40 pages are most illuminating. You will find it of 
absorbing interest, constructive, comprehensive and defi- 
nite. It is edited by Agness Boysen whose work in Character 
Education is recognized everywhere. To educators who 
will carefully sign and mail the coupon below, a copy of 
this Character Education Plan will be sent free. But only 
one free copy to a person. Please mail the coupon promptly! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 





F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building — 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please send me free, your 40 page Character Education Plon 
by Agness Boysen 
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